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PREFACE. 
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The Sketches of some of the Leading Statesmen 

» 

of our day contained in this volume were originally 
published in 1869-70 in a monthly magazine. They 
are now re-published with such alterations, modi¬ 
fications and additions, as time and the riper views 
of the writer havc^nade necessary. Since they were 
originally written two of the Statesmen who are 
criticised have passed away, but their names are so 
fresh in the recollection of their countrymen that 
the writer has not hesitated to retain the sketches in 
this volume. 

It ought to be noted that, whatever literary 
merit these essays may have, the author claims for 
them such value as may attach to unprejudiced 
criticisms, based upon a close personal observation 
of the public life of the men criticised. Himself a 
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pdlitical pattisan, the writer has striven to the utmost 
to divest himself of all partisanship in these pages, 
and to write of the public men who now adorn 
English political life, with as little reference as 
possible to any party questions. He has en- 
deavoured, in fact, to be thoroughly impartial. It 
is for others to say how far he has succeeded. 

Thatched House Club : 

July 1872. 
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MR. DISRAELI. 


No ONE can doubt that among the political studies 
presented to us by the statesmen of the present 
generation, there is none more interesting, none more 
puzzling, than that afforded by the character of Mr. 
Disraeli. There was very sound truth in the sketch 
in which Mr. Tenniel, adopting Mr. Poynter’s fine 
picture, represented the Conservative leader in the 
character of the Sphynx. How ready we all are to 
speak lightly of Mr. Disraeli—lightly to praise as 
well as to censure him. But, after all, it is not so 
easy as some of us imagine to sum up his character 
in an epigram, to dismiss him with a shallow sneer, 
or to satisfy ourselves—supposing we are sound Con¬ 
servatives—by plastering him from head to foot with 
party laudation. Many of the most acute and able 
modern critics have owned themselves puzzled and 
beaten when they have been dealing with Mr. Dis¬ 
raeli. Volumes might be, and assuredly will be, 
filled with criticisms of his character ^d career. 

• From the day when he filled an uncongenial post 
in a solicitor’s office; from the day when he wrote 
noyels and satires which did something more than 
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amuse society, which added new treasures to the 
literature of his country ; from the day when he was 
one of that gay throng of wits and fops of which he 
is now, alas! almost the last man left to us ;—Mr. 
Disraeli’s life has been one that deserves and’ will 
unquestionably receive the study and the criticism of 
future generations. He was a man of mark before 
he entered Parliament; he had made himself a man 
of mark, he—the^ obscure son of a man of the middle 
class, fore-doomed to the drudgery of conveyancing 
—^was looked upon as a successful novelist and social 
critic, at a time when the great rival who has pressed 
him so hard throughout his political career, was still 
a youth at Oxford. His whole life is a tempting 
theme to dwell upon, but the limits of these pages 
afford no opportunity of giving way to the tempta¬ 
tion ; and though when diamonds are photographed 
little but the flaws are shown, we must try in this 
brief sketch to reproduce something of the light and 
the brilliancy, the depth and the splendour of this ' dia¬ 
mond of the first water,’ with whom we have to deal. 
His past career is a part of English history, and to 
the historian we must leave it; our duty is simply to 
draw the ex-Premier of England as you may see him 
to-day in the House of Commons. 

A man of middle height, of spare but well-propor¬ 
tioned frame, of scrupulous neatness of dres.s, and 
possessed of a countenance which no one can fbrget 
who has once looked upon it—this is Mr. Disraeli, as 
we see him now quietly walking up the floor of the 
House to his place on the front Opposition bench. 
Arrived iat hiS'seat he removes his hat—he alone 
amongst gentlemen upon that bench—and sits 
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down, folding his arms, and stretching out his legs in 
a fashion which recalls bygone days, when out ©f 
every twenty honourable gentlemen in the Housi^ 
nineteen of them stretched out their legs in exactly 
the same way. 

Over the high arched forehead—surely the forehead 
of a poet —there hangs from the crown of the head 
a single curl of dark hair, a curl which you cannot 
look at without feeling a touch of pathos in your in¬ 
most heart, for it is the only thing about the worn 
and silent man reminding you of the brilliant youth 
of ‘ Vivian Grey.’ The face below this solitary lock 
is deeply marked with the furrows left by care’s plough¬ 
share ; the fine dark eyes look downwards, the mouth 
is closed with a firmness that says more for this man’s 
tenacity of will than pages of eulogy would do; but 
what strikes you more than anything else is the utter 
lack of expression upon the countenance. No one 
looking at the face, though but for a moment, could 
fall into the error of supposing that expression and 
intelligence are not there ; they are there, but in con¬ 
cealment. 

t Much is said of the power possessed by Napoleon 
the Third of hiding his thoughts from the keenest 
scrutiny; but more than once even his power over 
his countenance has been sorely taxed, and he has 
been glad of the grateful shelter of the curling mous¬ 
tache that shades his mouth. Without any such help, 
however, Mr. Disraeli has a face that is simply inscru¬ 
table. Again and again have hundreds of keen eyes 
been turned ^ critical moments towards that face, 
to read, if it might be possible, something of the 
thoughts of the man himself ; but never once, not 
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wen in the most exciting crisis of personal or political 
Conflict, has the face unwittingly relaxed, or friend or 
foe been able to read aught there. It is the face of a 
^hynx, inscrutable and unfathomable; it is, as men 
of every party will admit, the most remarkable face 
In England. 

We have dwelt thus long upon it, because by its 
very absence of outward expression, it gives a clue to 
the general character of the man himself. It is not 
for us to attempt to sound the depths of his soul. 
They are beyond the reach of our plummet, nay, of any 
plummet that has yet been dropped into them. There 
have been many men—a few friends, a vast number of 
foes—who have imagined that they have dived down 
into the innermost recesses of Mr, Disraeli’s nature, 
and who have come to the surface again, to tell us 
about everything that they saw there, to explain every 
hidden motive, each smothered passion, and to reduce 
the man himself to a mere piece of mechanism—an 
automaton chess-player—whose motive power, and 
springs, and wheels, and wires, are to be discovered 
by anyone who will take the trouble to look for them. 
We intend to be guilty of no such folly. 

Mr. Disraeli’s mind is no more to be analysed than 
his countenance is to be fathomed. He is here; we 
know what he has done, we have seen his labours, we 
acknowledge his genius, we believe him to be intellec¬ 
tually one of the greatest men not of his own time 
only but of all English history. Beyond that we 
cannot go, and we must leave to future critics, who 
will see him through a clearer med||im than that 
dirohgh which it is possible for us tpjaehold him, and 
who have new lights thrown upon his character 
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which are withheld from us, to decide what he is, and 
what precisely is the motive power of his life. All 
that we know at present is that he is an intellectual 
prodigy, and like other prodigies he must be trie^ 
by exceptional rules and standards. But this has 
nothing to do with the mere sketch which we propose 
to attempt of the man himself, of the place he holds 
in the House of Commons, of the work he does 
there, and of the qualities he displays in doing it. 

He is a great party leader. That is beyond dis¬ 
pute. To him belongs the honour of having, with an 
exquisite tact and skill, led the House of Commons, 
when he had only a minority of supporters at his 
back, and of having led it in such a way that the 
most watchful of foes were unable to trip him up, or 
even to change the secretly-formed purpose of his 
mind. Those who saw him first as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, then as Prime Minister during the last 
Conservative Administration, leading his party and 
the House of Commons at the same time, witnessed 
a spectacle, the like of which has perhaps never been 
seen before ; for we have no previous record of such 
generalship as that which Mr. Disraeli then displayed. 

The writer, when watching him during that eventful 
period, was curiously enough constantly reminded of 
a line in Cowper’s well-known hymn, for if ever a 
man seemed to ‘ ride upon the storm ’ of party poli¬ 
tics, to be above it, and superior to its fury, it was 
Mr. Disraeli. Once and again there was mutiny in 
the ranks of his own party: as a minister he could 
have cried with the Psalmist against his own familiar 
friend in whom he trusted ; opposite to him was a foe 
bent upon mischief, .superior in numbers, and led by 
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a man who, with many great and noble qualities, of 
his own, has never once during a long career been 
betrayed into the weakness of an act savouring of 
t;ipndemess towards his brilliant rival. From this man 
Mr. Disraeli had to look for nothing but the most 
uncompromising and relentless opposition—and he 
knew it He was himself engaged in a task which, 
to the most sanguine of his own followers, had but a 
short time before seemed an utterly hopeless one, and 
which, to those of them who were unable to see as far 
as he did, seemed worse than hopeless—suicidal. 

But he went on, in spite of difficulties and dis¬ 
couragements which would have broken the spirit 
and destroyed the strength of any other party leader 
of modern times. And he went on with wonderful 
success. Past rocks and shoals, and quicksands, 
without number, and by a channel on which it had 
never before entered, he steered the vessel of the 
State ; he faced obstacles which seemed insurmount¬ 
able, and w'hich to any other man \yould have been 
what they seemed, and lo! they vanished away under 
his marvellous manipulation; with a party sorely 
reduced in strength, he kept at bay the overwhelming 
numbers of the enemy; nay, he even used them as 
instruments of his own, and it was by their aid that 
he passed the great measure which will henceforth be 
associated with his name, and balked his eager rivals. 
This is what Mr. Disraeli has accomplished within the 
last few years ; and no impartial man will deny that 
it is orvs of the greatest political achievements re- 
cord^ in the history of Parliament. 

ft was during the trying period between 1866-9 
that ho ^evelopecl his ripest powers. Until he became 
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leader of the House of Commons on the last occasion, 
he had never shown his remarkable fitness for such a 
post. On previous occasions he had done well; but 
then he did his work superlatively well. It is true 
that when he had formerly been leader of the House 
he had laboured under the disadvantage of having 
opposed to him the skilled veteran who was the most 
popular party man ever seated within the walls of 
Parliament. 

But making allowances for the difference in his 
position which was made by Lord Palmerston’s death, 
we yet cannot doubt that there was a ripening and 
maturing of his powers during the long interval of 
opposition through which he passed whilst that noble¬ 
man and Lord Russell were at the helm of the State 
for the last time, which contributed materially to his 
success when he himself was recalled to the leader¬ 
ship, It was not until he was recalled, that in addi¬ 
tion to all his other great qualities, he displayed that 
geniality and humour which the House of Commons 
is so quick to appreciate in its leader, and the absence 
of which in the present‘Prime Minister it feels so 
' strongly. 

It is the parrot cry of those who criticize Mr. 
Disraeli’s character, to say that despite his wonderful 
genius, he is incapable of appreciating the peculiari¬ 
ties, the weaknesses if you will, of the character of the 
average English gentleman. What better answer can 
there be to this charge, so constantly brought against 
him, than to point to the way in which he has made 
himself master of the greatest weakness of the House 
of Commons—its love of a good laugh ? During his 
■ Premiership, despite all that there was to worry and 
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annoy him, he kept the House of Commons in good 
\emper by his constant use of an unfla^ing and 
unfailing humour. He put down bores, or he silenced 
awkward questions, with one of those happy phrases 
or pleasant jests which Lord Palmerston loved so 
dearly, and which did so much to smooth the path 
of that great statesman whilst he was at the head of 
affairs. It seems a very small thing, this ability to 
cope successfully with the bores of the House of 
Commons, but no one who has studied the science of 
party Government will regard it with contempt. 

Mr. Disraeli is perhaps never so happy as when he 
is putting down one of those terrible children of Parlia¬ 
ment who will know everything, and who will ask their 
questions, or air their most recently-acquired know¬ 
ledge at the most inappropriate moment. Who, for 
instance, has forgotten the way in which he met Mr. 
Darby Griffith, when that hon. gentleman had put a 
question which looked like ‘ a poser } ’ Amongst the 
bores Mr. Griffith is, or rather was, facile frinccps ; 
and at times, by the very perseverance of his boring, 
he has wormed some secrets out of unwilling Govern¬ 
ments. But when Mr. Disraeli, instead of giving him 
the information for which he asked, got up, and in 
that airy off-hand manner that sits so, well upon 
him, congratulated the member for Devizes upon 
the posse.ssion of a ‘luminous intellect,’ the House 
was so delighted with the saying that it gave the 
Minister full liberty to sit down, and leave Mr. Griffith 
to digest the unexpected compliment—if he could. 

And somewhat akin to this humour is that higher 
Mwer of K sarcasm for which Mr. Disraeli has been 
nunous throu^out his whole public life. He is not, in 
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one sense of the word, a good det^tcr. It cannot be 
denied that at times he contrasts unfavourably with 
Mr. Gladstone. But upon some subjects he malces 
speeches which are far above the level reached by 
any other man in the House of Commons. No one 
has the power of investing a great political event with 
more of the interest attaching to domestic aiTairs than 
he has. Over and over again he has brought down 
incidents, which were so far above the ordinary level 
of the House of Commons as to be beyond the reach 
of its sympathy, to the region of every-day life; as, 
for instance, in the case of Mr. Lincoln’s assassina¬ 
tion, when he made the speech of all the speeches 
made the world over upon that most terrible and most 
touching of tragedies, and brought tears into the eyes 
of men to whom before that moment the President of 
the United States had been a mere abstraction. 

But whilst upon such topics he is a perfect master 
of words and ideas, when he is speaking upon the 
mere party question of the hour, he often fails to pro¬ 
duce that impression upon his audience which one 
would expect from a man of his genius. No doubt 
many causes unite to produce this effect. Chief 
amongst them, we believe, is the fact that he has not 
the passion of the ordinary party man. The range of 
his sympathies is so Catholic, that his mind is seldom 
roused to passion upon a question which is only a 
question of party; it is not until he is really touched 
by one of those few topics which have power to move 
him deeply, that the fire of genius in his soul pours 
forth its sparks, and that he shows all the depths of 
passion and enthusiasm hidden within him. And yet 
even when he is in his coldest mood, what an intellec- 
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tual treat it is to listen to him speaking upon one of 
the great questions of the day. 

A few years ago ‘ The Times ’ contemptuously spoke 
of his speech on the Irish Church Bill—in opposing it 
upon the second reading—as ‘ flimsy covered with span¬ 
gles.’ That may have been the impression produced 
upon the gentleman who wrote ‘The Times’ leader, but 
at any rate we can bear testimony to the fact that it was 
not the impression produced upon the House of Com¬ 
mons. In making the speech in question, Mr. Disraeli 
laboured under many disadvantages—disadvantages 
so obvious that we need not recur to them—yet his 
speech was one which drew shouts of applause from 
those who had least sympathy with the cause on behalf 
of which he was pleading. From beginning to end it 
sparkled—with ‘ spangles,’ if it pleases ‘ The Times ’ 
to say so—but at any rate with spangles the brilliancy 
of which dazzled the beholders, and roused new admi- 
ration within them for the speaker. 

We have made the fullest allowance for a fact, 
which is obvious to those who have studied Mr. Dis¬ 
raeli's career in the House of Commons—the fact, 
namely, that upon many party questions, he is not so 
successful in the effect he produces by his speeches as 
might be expected; but no one will deny that the 
speeches themselves are amongst the most remarkable 
specimens of parliamentary eloquence which the pre¬ 
sent generation has witnessed. Their cleverness is 
unsurpassed. 

And even the most jealous of rivals, or the most 
censorioas of critics, will be ready to admit that in 
sarcas# and in wit he is also unapproached by any 
politician of the present day. We said that his sar- 
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casm was akin to the humour he shows in putting 
down bores. It is, indeed, a humorous rather than a 
venohious sarcasm, bringing smiles even to the faces 
of those who are wincing under its shafts. 

No one can watch him upon an occasion on which his 
sarcastic powers are evoked, without being lost in ad¬ 
miration at the skill he displays. He flings about his 
wonderfully polished epigrams with the careless grace 
of an Eastern magician flinging knives at one of his con¬ 
federates—with this difference, however, that whereas 
the magician always misses, he always hits. He meets 
a whole broadside of invective with a single thrust of 
his rapier-like wit, and lo! his opponent is laid pros¬ 
trate on the ground. He compliments Mr. Beresford 
Hope, when that gentleman is most emphatic in de¬ 
nouncing him, upon ‘ the Batavian grace ’ of his style ; 
he remarks parenthetically, after the most cutting on¬ 
slaught of Lord Salisbury, that ‘ the noble lord’s invec¬ 
tive possesses vigour, but it has one defect—it lacks 
finishhe sends Mr. Goldwin Smith to roam over the 
world labelled ‘an itinerant spouter of stale sedition 
he shuts the mouth of a noisy and demonstrative 
assailant like Mr. Sergeant Dowse by a passing allu¬ 
sion to his ‘jovial profligacy and amongst the leaders 
of the Liberal party there is not one who has not been 
made the subject of a happy epigram, polished to the 
fineness of a needle, which at the time it was tossed 
across the House with an airy, graceful indifference, 
never failed to reach its mark, and to strike home. 
Nor is it only in meeting assailants that he deals in 
epigrams. The National Debt is ‘a mere flea-bite;’ 
the Derby is ‘ the blue riband of the turf; ’ nay, there 
are a hundred happy phrases now in every-day use 
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amongst us, for which we are indebted to the leader 
of the Opposition, 

‘But,’ say the critics, ‘we admit all this; we ac¬ 
knowledge that he is the greatest living master of 
parliamentary fence ; that from the days when he met 
and overcame O’Connell, he has had no rival in epi¬ 
grammatic wit, in a brilliant, showy cleverness of 
style, or in party generalship; he is all this, but he 
has never shown that he is a statesman in the true 
sense of the word.’ Has he not ? It is certainly no 
intention of ours to enter into a defence of Mr. 
Disraeli’s political career, or to become his partizans; 
nevertheless, the absurdity of these sneers at his 
ability as a statesman renders it necessary that they 
should be exposed. 

There is but one instance which need be quoted to 
show that he does possess in a very high degree the 
foresight and the accuracy of judgment which are 
necessary to make a man a really great statesman. 
Need we say that we allude to the question of the 
American war. Upon that topic we were nearly all 
in the wrong—all but Mr. Disraeli. Lord Palmerston— 
clever, experienced, worldly-wise old man as he was— 
would have gone in unhesitatingly for a recognition 
of the Southern States, liarl Russell declared that 
we saw in the new world that which we had so often 
seen in the old—a war on the one side for empire, 
and on the other side for independence. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone was bursting with zeal—even when official 
restraints ought to have tied his tongue—on behalf of 
Mr. Davis, and ‘ the nation * he had made. 

Mr, Disraeli was in Opposition, and therefore at 
liberty to act entirely in accordance with hisown sympa- 
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thies; his party were almost to a man the enthu¬ 
siastic adherents of the South. It would have seemed, 
to an ordinarily acute person, that the safest and 
most profitable game he could possibly have played 
would have been that of the Confederacy. But Mr. 
Disraeli himself knew better. A cool judgment and 
a* clear foresight had led him to see the inevitable 
end. He was beyond his own party, beyond his col¬ 
leagues, beyond his rivals, in the prescience which 
enabled him to see what the results of the American 

war would be; and whilst we believe that this states- 
* 

manlike sagacity did much to save England at the 
time from immeasurable evils, we cannot but deplore 
the fact that those who are put forward as his supe¬ 
riors in statesmanship did not in this instance show 
that they po.sscssed it in something like the same 
degree. Had they done so, we should not now have 
had an ‘ American difficulty ’ to contend with. 

Of Mr. Disraeli’s personal qualities, apart from 
those which he displays as a debater, a party leader, or 
a statesman, this is not the place in which to say much. 
Nevertheless, it is bare justice to a man who has 
been the subject of a severer and more merciless 
criticism than any of his contemporaries, to point to 
one or two of the most prominent traits of his private 
character. Watching him in his public career, he 
always strikes one as a man of singular reserve; a 
man having few confidential friends, and seldom in¬ 
dulging in free intercourse even with his immediate 
colle^ues. 

The popular impression of him, indeed, is that he 
is a man without friends, labouring alone, and holding 
himself aloof from those who are his natural allies. 
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We believe this impression is an entirely mistaken 
one. It is at any rate certain that, personally, Mr. 
Disraeli is one of the most popular men in the House 
of Commons, winning upon -politicians of all shades 
of opinion by his never-failing courtesy, by his gene¬ 
rosity towards those who are beginning their political 
career, and by the utter absence of anything like 
personal vanity in his character. Nor is it unworthy 
of remark that towards Mr. Gladstone he has always 
shown a degree of personal esteem, and of actual 
generosity, which has never been requited by the 
latter as fully as we could have wished. 

What the reason of this apparent want of generosity 
on Mr. Gladstone’s part may be, it is difficult to tell. 
Assuredly Mr. Gladstone is not as a rule cold or un¬ 
generous towards his rivals or opponents, but there is 
in his bearing towards Mr. Disracli'an unquestionable 
coldness, which has often puzzled those who know 
him best. To us it seems in some degree to be 
accounted for by the fact that the Prime Minister 
entertains some doubt as to the sincerity of Mr. 
Disraeli’s convictions. 

But if that be so, his conduct is, to say the least, 
inconsistent. There are other men whose convictions 
are much more open to suspicion than Mr. Disraeli’s, 
tow’ards whom he shows none of this coldness. How 
high the personal feud between these two great 
statesmen has sometimes risen, \dll be remembered 
by those who can recall one memorable occasion 
when Mr. Disraeli congratulated himself on the fact 
that the ponderous table of the House separated and 
in a measure protected him from his rival. Yet it is 
bare justice to Mr. Gladstone to recall another occa- 
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sion when Mr, Disraeli under, as it tlien appeared, 
the imminent pressure of a severe domestic afflic¬ 
tion, was manifestly touched by the feeling and deli¬ 
cacy with which his great opponent alluded to his 
position. We only wish that such displays of mutual 
good feeling were more common than they are. 

The great Conservative leader is a poet as well as 
• a statesman. In the lightness of his fancy, in the 
depth of his feeling for the sufferings of others, in 
the Catholicity of his sympathies, in his fine imagina¬ 
tive powers, and in his ability to invest the homeliest 
of topics with something of romance and of beauty, 
he gives proof of the pure vein of poetry hidden 
somewhere in his nature. 

Of his faults a great deal might easily be said. 
Some of them have already been indicated in these 
pages, indeed, and- there are others which are patent 
to everybody. Marvellous dexterity in manipulating 
a question, and wonderful skill in seizing every ad¬ 
vantage offered by the enemy, though they make a 
man a great party leader, do not necessarily make 
^ him a great statesman. We believe, as we have 
already said, that Mr. Disraeli has the faculty of 
statesmanship in a very high degree ; but it is never¬ 
theless manifest that he has at times shown rather 
too strong a bias in favour of expediency, and has 
sacrificed what his party believed to be great princi¬ 
ples in order to secure for them a temporary advantage. 
But it is always open to dispute whether.he was not per¬ 
fectly justified in taking the course he followed on such 
occasions. We have not yet reached the end of the 
political history of England, and a good many very 
acute Liberals are inclined to the belief that Mr. 
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Disraeli’s Reform Bill, for instance, instead of destroy¬ 
ing the Conservative party, saved it from destruction, 
and opened out for it a new career. Time only can 
solve this question ; but whilst it remains in doubt it 
is unfair to regard it as finally settled against Mr. 
Disraeli; and on the question of the practical capacity 
as a party leader tvhich Mr. Disraeli displayed in this 
transaction, there cannot be even the shadow of a doubt 
It is true, again, that his powers as a speaker are 
sometimes marred by what we may call a falsetto 
tone of sentiment, and that whilst he has the power 
of making, at times, speeches which captivate all who 
hear him, there are other occasions when he fails to 
produce such an impression as might be expected 
upon his audience. But whilst we own these things, 
we must still admit that he has played a great part 
in the history of the country, and on the whole has 
played it well; whilst, as for his personal career, his 
struggle from comparative poverty and obscurity to 
the greatest height which it is possible for a subject 
to attain, and the qualities which, during that struggle, 
he has displayed, his resolution and endurance in 
defeat, his generosity and moderation in victory—these 
are things for which every man must feel the most 
genuine sympathy and admiration, whose sympathy 
and admiration are worth possessing. His career is a 
romance; but it is a romance that teaches a thousand 
useful and noble lessons, and that will haVfe power in 
times when the party passions of to-day shall be cold 
as the aifees of those by whom they are fanned, to fire 
many a young soul with the highest ambition, and to 
fill many a tender heart with titie sympathy for him 
whose stdty it recordif, and who is not now ajppreciated 
as he dfiswves to be.' 




MR. GLADSTONE. 

No ONE who looks at the Treasury Bench of the 
House of Commons during this present period can 
labour under a moment’s doubt as to the identity of 
the leading spirit of the Government—the man who 
has given his name to the administration. The eye 
passes in a moment over the mediocrities of the 
ministry—the Fortescues, and Bruces, and Goschens 
—passes over the two really great men who sit there 
beside the Prime Minister, and rests instinctively 
upon the face of Mr. Gladstone. And it is a face well 
worth looking at; especially is it worth regarding 
with attention when contrasted with that other coun¬ 
tenance, to be seen on the opposite side of the table 
^f the House. Mr. Gladstone’s face differs strangely 
from that of his great rival. It is the most mobile 
and expressive countenance in the House of Com¬ 
mons ; it can no, more conceal the thoughts flitting 
through the brain behind it than the mirror can refuse 
to reflect the figure placed before it; it is incapable 
of reserve or of mystery; hope, fear, anxiety, exulta¬ 
tion, anger, pleasure, each of these in turn is ‘writ 
large ’ upon it, so that the spectator watching it closely 
can read in it, as in a book, the varying thoughts and 
feelin gs of him to whom it belongs. 

»*Wi|i4he face is in the highest degree characteristic 

C . 
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of the man. There never was a statesman more im- 
imislve than the present Prime Minister; never one 
who took less pains to hide the workings of his mind 
from those around him, or who was more determined 
to wear his heart upon his sleeve. His openness in 
this respect is at once his fault and his virtue. It is 
an error in any man to whom are committed great 
destinies, and the policy of a mighty nation, and we 
cannot wonder that his critics should often have com¬ 
plained of it. But it has at the same time redeemed 
not a few of the mistakes and inconsistencies of his 
career, and has given the world evidence of the fact 
that, however impulsive and at times imprudent he 
may be, he is at least thoroughly sincere, even in his 
most impulsive actions. 

Into his past career it is unnecessary that we should 
go, any more than into that of Mr. Disraeli. Both 
men are part of history; indeed, more than any other 
two men of their time, have they ‘ made history ’ for 
the present generation. And, possibly, having brought 
them into juxtaposition, and having endeavoured in 
some measure to show what Mr. Disraeli is in certain 
respects, the simplest way of dealing with Mr. Glad¬ 
stone would be to make the broad declaration that he 
is the very opposite of his rival. That is, indeed, a 
r sweeping generalisation, and yet it has more of truth 
in it than such generalisations commonly have. For 
there never were two men, rivals in Parliament, or we 
might almost say, in any profession, who presented a 
greats contrast to ^ch other, than do these two. In 
character, in early training, in manner, in their virtues, 
in their faiflta, they .are curiously unlike each other; 
and yet tihcir career$ have been singularly parallel. 
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Let us see in what Mr. Gladstone differs from Mr» 
Disraeli. We said Mr. Disraeli was a great party 
leader. To party leadership, in the ordinary accepta¬ 
tion of the term, Mr. Gladstone can lay no claim. 
Even at this moment, when he has had several years’ 
experience of leadership in the House of Commons, 
and when he is weighted with the first post under 
the Crown, the members of his own party tremble from 
time to time at the course he is taking, and fear lest 
any sudden eccentricity on his part should overthrow 
the coach in which they are all seated. This is to be 
accounted for in a variety of ways; for a proof of the 
truth of the statement, however, we need only point to 
the disastrous results of his leadership in 1866 and 
1867, when, under his guidance, the ‘great Liberal 
party ’ degenerated, according to the confession of one 
of the most acute of their own number, into * a rabble.’ 
No one knows how soon it may be before a similar 
spectacle of rapid demoralisation and disintegration is 
again witnessed. 

How is it that it is so ? We have said that many 
\|fays of accounting for this lamentable weakness are 
to be found. Mr. Gladstone has many of the best 
qualities of a great leader. Like Mr. Disraeli, he can 
inspire on the part of his followers a high degree of 
personal enthusiasm. Out of doors he has a still 
greater conimand over the popular feeling than Mr. 
Disraeli; nor is that fact to be accounted for by any 
question of politics. For whilst Mr. Disraeli’s qualities, 
however much they may be admired by cultivated men 
of all political opinions, are ‘ caviare to the general,’ 
Mr. Gladstone’s are essentially popular. He has the 
passion, the enthusiasm, the fluency of speech, the ap- 
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parent simplicity of action which are so dearly loved 
by the multitude. His name can be made a tower of 
strength for his party; it might be adopted as the 
watchword or the rallying cry of a nation. 

But in the House of Commons he finds the task of 
leading a majority one which is almost beyond his 
grasp, and in which he is only saved from the most 
serious blunders by the watchfulness of friends and 
colleagues. Partly, this is unquestionably due to the 
fact that he is incapable of making any allowances for 
the weaknesses of his fellow-creatures. He has great 
strength of his own; his soul when he is engaged on 
any question of importance, is filled with an earnest¬ 
ness which is almost heroic, and he sees only one road 
to the end at which he aims—the shortest. Under 
these circumstances he is incapable of understanding 
how any of his followers, who share his creed, and 
profess to be anxious to reach the same goal as him¬ 
self, can demur to the path which he is taking. For 
their individual crotchets he makes no allowances, and 
he is especially regardless of the unwillingness of 
the English gentleman to be driven in any particular 
direction. 

It is curious to see as the result of this, how hiuch 
needless irritation he succeeds at times in causing 
amongst his followers. Over and over again the 
Liberal clubs have rung with complaints of his over¬ 
bearing manner, of his ‘ temper ’—it ought, rather, to 
be * temperament ’-—of his want of consideration for 
the ideas, the foibles, the prejudices of the rank and 
file of patty. The general result is, that he makes 
a bad leader. Indeed, it would be safer to say, that 
ha dofui not le|id at all, in the common sense of 
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the word ; others lead for him. He has another weak¬ 
ness, which is strangely irritating, not pcthaps to the 
majority, but at any rate to a very considerable minor¬ 
ity of his followers; we mean his abhorrence of such 
a thing as humour. He makes jests, himself, at times, 
and occasionally they are good ones; but they are 
grim and ponderous jokes, such as one might expect 
to circle round the board of a funeral feast rather 
than in any livelier assemblage, and the fierceness of 
manner with which they are delivered, and the super¬ 
natural solemnity of his countenance, as he makes 
them, render it nctessary that the man who ventures 
to laugh at them should have a bold heart. As to 
such a thing as humour in others he cannot see it. 
More than once when the House has been convulsed 
with laughter, at some exquisite bit of ‘chaff’—to use 
a slang phrase—on the part of Mr. Disraeli, he has 
risen, and in the most grave and emphatic manner 
replied seriously to the lively sarcasm of his foe. 

Then there is his ‘ temper.’ We hear a great deal— 
as it seems to us a great deal more than we ought 
lo hear—about ‘ Gladstone’s temper.’ Even Liberal 
journals and Liberal members are fond of dwelling 
upon his hasty temper, and it seems to be taken for 
granted that the Prime Minister is one of those 
peevish and passionate men who make life a misery 
to those around them. The clubs dwell with mu(^ 
emphasis upon his arrogance and his domineering dis¬ 
position ; and every little outburst of strong feeling 
which he displays is spoken of as though it were 
nothing more than that very contemptible thing—a fit 
of anger. As we have already said, it ought, it 
appears to us, to be Mr. Gladstone’s temperament 
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rather than his temper that should be held account¬ 
able for these occasional outbursts of which so much 
is made by those around him. That he is one of 
those finely-strung men of very tender suscepti¬ 
bilities, to whom the prick of a pain is more torture 
than the heaviest of downright blows, is certain. 
Equally certain is it that he has a will of enor¬ 
mous strength—Lord Salisbury has spoken of it 
in Parliament as an * arrogant will,’ and it is un¬ 
doubtedly in the Cabinet a dominant will—that he 
holds in a very considerable degree the doctrine that 
the end justifies the means, and that he is in the heat 
of debate the victim of an impetuosity which some¬ 
times hurries him into false positions, from which he 
is generally too proud to retreat afterwards. 

But against these serious failings of temperament 
must be set the enthusiasm which is also a part of 
his nature, and which, when he has really worked 
himself up to boiling-point on a great question, he 
can always communicate to his followers; and the 
resolution which enables him to persevere with any 
work he has undertaken, in the face of difficulties 
which would overwhelm most men. 

As a minister in charge of a great measure, one to 
whidi he has devoted the whole strength of his 
wonderful mind, he has not an equal. One has only 
to look at the difference between the manner in 
which such a bill as the Army Regulation Bill of 
I871, was conducted in the House of Commons* and 
that in which the Irish Land Bill was managed, in 
oider .to be fully satisfied upon IHls point. When 
Mr, Gladstone gives himself with all his earnestness 

la the most earnest man now living in 
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£]^}and->*to a great public question, he shows a 
knowledge, an ability, a power in handling it, a grasp 
at once of the greatest principles and of the smallest 
details, a readiness to comprehend the objections 
raised to particular provisions of the bill, a fertility 
of resources in providing remedies for those objec¬ 
tions, which no other English statesman can pretend 
to possess. 

Despite his admitted failure as a party leader, a 
failure due chiefly to his lack of the elements which 
ought to enter so largely into the character of such 
a man, he is certainly unsurpassed and possibly un¬ 
approached in the power of framing a great legisla¬ 
tive measure on a vexed and intricate question like 
that of the Irish Land Laws, and in the skill with 
which he handles every part of it, down to the 
minutest and most insignificant detail. 

As a debater he stands without a rival in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Disraeli possesses a brilliant wit, 
and powers of sarcasm to which he can lay no claim ; 
but no one who has seen Mr. Gladstone take his part 
Mn a great party battle will question his superiority as 
a debater to any of his rivals or colleagues. He is 
never seen to so much advantagi as when at the 
close of a long discussion, he rises in the midst of a 
crowded House impatient for the division, to reply 
to Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Hardy. The readiness with 
which he replies to a speech just delivered is amaz¬ 
ing ; he will take up, one after another, the arguments 
of his opponent, and examine them and debate them 
with as much precision and fluency as though he had 
spent weeks in the preparation of his answer. Then, 
too, at such moments time is precious, and he is com- 
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peUed to repress that tendency to prolixity, which is 
<ine of his greatest faults as an orator. His sen¬ 
tences, instead of wandering on interminably, are 
short and clear, and from beginning to end of the 
speech there is hardly a word which seems unneces¬ 
sary. 

The excitement, too, which prevails around him, 
always infects him strongly; his pale face twitches, his 
magnificent voice quivers, his body sways from side to 
side as he pours forth argument, pleading and invec¬ 
tive, strangely intermingled. The storm of cheers and 
counter-cheers rages around him, as it can rage no¬ 
where except in the House of Commons on such an 
occasion, but high and clear above the tumult rings 
out his voice, like the trumpet sounding through the 
din of the battle-field. As he draws to a close some- 
^thing like a calm comes over the scene, and upon 
both sides men listen eagerly to his words, anxious 
to catch each sentence of his peroration, always 
delivered with an artistic care which only one other 
member of Parliament can equal, and seldom failing 
to impress the House with its beauty. Then it is 
that his great powers are seen to the fullest advantage 
—^voice, and accdht, and gesture, all giving force and 
life to the words which he utters. 

And having upon such an occasion seen him in the 
most favourable light, let the reader go into the 
House of Commons during the ‘question hour,' set 
apart for the torture of ministers, if he wishes to see 
how very different an appeara,nce he can make undu* 
other circumstances. The art of answering questions 
is by do moahs to be despised by a Cabinet Minister; 
but of all the great nq^nisters we have had in rec<»it 
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tinges, Mr. Gladstone has the least knowledge of that 
art. His great fault is that he does not know when 
to stop. Having in reply to some troublesome ques¬ 
tioner, made what seems to be an explicit declaration 
of his intentions, instead of sitting down as Mr. 
Disraeli would do under similar circumstances, he 
proceeds forthwith to explain, at interminable length, 
the alternative courses open to him, the reasons why 
none of those courses was suitable, and the argu¬ 
ments in favour of that which he has decided to 
adopt. On and still on he goes, with an unbroken 
fluency, and with a command of language which is 
marvellous, until a shade of weariness steals over the 
faces of his colleagues on the Treasury Bench, and 
hon. gentlemen opposite unceremoniously show that 
they have heard enough by entering into a brisk 
conversation with each other. Some one, however,# 
is watching him, and presently, as he glibly makes 
a statement upon a matter of fact, that some one, 
whoever he may be, gives him a direct contradiction. 
An angry frown instantly mantles upon the brows of 
tile Premier; he hesitates, pauses, whispers a word 
to one of his trusty lieutenants at his side, and then 
possibly is compelled to make a material modification 
in his original statement. These inaccuracies of his 
in matters of detail are of too frequent occurrence, 
and are so notorious, that one or two men have openly 
declared him to be ‘constitutionally incapable of 
speaking the truth.’ This, of course, is a charge 
which no sensible person would for a moment believe 
in. Mr. Gladstone has, we are convinced, ?i most 
profound and genuine reverence for the truth as the 
truth; nevertheless, it cannot be denied that from 
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carelessness, or some other cause, he is occasionally 
led into serious mis-statements, even of the simplest 
facts. 

And this failing is the less excusable inasmuch as 
there is no one in the whole kingdom who, as a public 
speaker, has a command over facts, figures, or small 
matters of detail at all to be compared to his. The 
budget speeches which, as Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, he has from time to time delivered, are so 
famous that we need merely refer to them. No one 
who heard any of those speeches, will forget the 
Chancellor’s marvellous command over the regiments 
of figures he had to lay before the House; his know¬ 
ledge of the smallest details of his financial scheme; 
and the wonderful art and skill which laid down 
the whole plan in its proper proportions, giving no 
*undue prominence to one part, and showing no un¬ 
merited neglect towards another. Mr. Gladstone 
walks amongst figures like a king amongst his sub¬ 
jects ; he plays with them like a juggler with his 
balls. Something of his capacity in this respect he 
showed in the great speech in which he introduced 
the Irish Church Bill to the House of Commons. 
For three hours did that speech flow on without 
interruption; it was long enough to have filled a 
‘goodly-sized volume, and yet from first to last the 
Premier had each one of his countless figures and 
facts in its proper place; and never halted or stum- 
Wed for a moment whilst performing his tremendous 
task. Mr. X..owe is a man of great and original 
geniun \ yet when m^n gathered together a few nights 
aftdljlfirds to hear > him introduce the budget, the 
con^faht his speech presented to Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s was so great as to be ludicrous. As financial 
minister the member for Greenwich has never had an 
equal. 

We have spoken very freely of Mr. Gladstone’s 
faults. As we said of Mr. Disraeli, in photc^raphing 
a diamond it is the flaws which come out most pro¬ 
minently. That Mr. Gladstone, who is one of the 
very few really great men of the present generation, 
has serious failings and infirmities of temperament 
and of mental character, cannot be denied. 

But he is great in spite of these. His personal 
generosity to all men around him—with the single 
exception we have mentioned in writing of Mr. 
Disraeli; his fidelity to his colleagues; the earnest¬ 
ness with which he throws himself into any cause 
which enlists his sympathy, and the perfect sincerity 
with which he acts up to what he holds to be right; 
are traits which cannot be forgotten in estimating his 
character. There is no man now, despite the slanders 
with which he*has from time to time been freely 
^spattered, who does not entertain a feeling of 
respect—in numberless cases it amounts to reverence 
—^for his personal qualities. It is curious to note how, 
High Churchman though he is believed to be, even 
Mr. Miall accepts him as his leader with something 
like enthusiasm ; and will go out of his way to exclude 
him expressly from the censures which he passes 
upon Mr. Forster. Against the virtues, and the intel¬ 
lectual capacity which have made him what he is, 
must be set those faults of impetuousness, at times 
amounting to rashness, and of a will which is ill able 
to brook opposition, at which we have hinted. Not 
always wise or discreet, and often needlessly sensitive, 
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he is one of those great men who have not a little 
of the woman in their nature. This is the cause of 
much of the weakness of his character; but, even 
with this alloy, it is a singularly great and noble 
character, and deserves the admiration which it 
excites. 




LORD DERBY. 


It is no easy task to decide the position which Lord 
Derby holds in the political world. He is a Con¬ 
servative, and he has proved his fidelity to his party 
at a heavy cost to himself; but he enjoys almost as 
much of the respect and esteem of Liberals as of 
Conservatives, and on three successive occasions he 
has been asked to take high office under a Whig 
premier. He stands alone therefore; a party-man 
and yet not a party-man. 

In one, and not the worst sense of the word, be is 
a partisan. He has a political creed, and holding the 
leading points of that creed in common with many 
<^ther persons, he acts with those persons with a 
uniform loyalty and fidelity. In this respect he 
differs greatly from not a few men, who in other 
matters bear some resemblance to him. Lord Grey, 
for instance, has an independence of character and 
a clearness of judgment not unlike those which dis¬ 
tinguish Lord Derby; but Lord Grey never seems so 
happy as when he is inflicting some injury upon the 
party to which he nominally belongs. The Marquis 
of Salisbury, allied to his high principles and broad 
statesmanlike ideas, has an impatience of party dis¬ 
cipline, which, at times, inte^eres seriously wi^ his 
public usefulness, p " 
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Lord Derby holds views as tatesmanlike as either 
of these noblemen ; is even more completely free 
from the trammels of mere party prejudices; and is 
at least as fearless in expressing his opinions; but he 
can at the same time be the loyal and faithful lieu¬ 
tenant of his chief. He accepts the system of party 
government under which England is ruled. The 
result is that whilst he is regarded on one side of 
the House of Commons with affectionate confidence, 
he enjoys the esteem and respect of all men upon the 
other side. 

There are some persons, indeed, who look upon 
him as the keystone of the political arch—that which 
gives strength and unity to the whole fabric, and 
which belongs equally to either side of the structure. 
But as Lord Derby—who is after all better able to 
form an opinion on the point than anybody else— 
tells us that he is a Conservative, and as the whole 
tenour of his life bears out that assertion, we see no 
reason for doubting where to place him. The 
Liberals have often claimed him as one of them¬ 
selves ; but they have yet to make out a case in 
support of their claim which will be really conclusive. 

Whilst in one respect, however, he is a party man, 
there is a sense in which it may be said that he 
belopgs to no party. He has never given up to 
party talents meant for mankind; he has never 
allowed those party prejudices and passions, to which 
almost all men are liable, to blind his vision or to 
warp his judgement; he has never, we believe, made 
a speech in or out of the House of Commons, which 
was onty ‘la party speech, and that is more than can 
be said of any Other living politician. 
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Something, no doubt, of his peculiar position in 
the political world, is due to his temperament. No 
one who has seen Lord Derby, or heard him speak, 
would be likely to fall into the error of conceiving 
that, under any circumstances, he could be swayed by 
violent passions. 

His temperament is phlegmatic to a degree very 
rare in England; in his mode of speech —the slow, 
deliberate utterance of carefully-weighed words—he 
shows that he possesses above all things the judicial 
mind ; and in the passionless but (at the same time) 
dignified manner which constantly distinguishes him, 
he proves that he is above the reach of the lighter 
emotions which have so much influence upon the 
minds of more ordinary men. It makes no matter 
upon what subject he is speaking; it may begone of 
the most abstract description, or it may be a question 
upon which the fate of a government depends; he 
always deals with it in such a manner as to give 
you the idea of a judge pronouncing a decision, 
rather than of a cabinet minister making a speech 
in Parliament. He might almost be described as the 
moderator of that distinguished assembly. 

Throughout his whole career in Parliament it has 
been his lot to see each question as it has presented 
itself, almost too clearly, if such a thing be possible. 
His keen, sagacious mind has detected in a moment 
the flaws in each successive cause or argument sub¬ 
mitted to the House; has seen exactly where the 
cause was unworthy of support, or where the argu¬ 
ment failed in its logical sequence, and has come to 
a conclusion on the one or the other, in almost every 
case different from that arrived at by anybody else; 
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This to a certain extent is a misfortune; for there 
never yet was a cause or an argument against which 
something could not be alleged; and if all mankind 
possessed the critical faculty to the same extent as 
Lord Derby, the world would be in anything but 
an enviable plight. But happily, in this case, the 
keen* discernment is combined with the judicial 
sagacity. 

Lord Derby does not simply pick holes in the 
argument submitted to him: he sees at a glance its 
weak points, and then deliberately weighing it as a 
whole, he pronounces his opinion upon it. The result 
is that though many persons may dislike the opinion 
when it is given, and though from special circum¬ 
stances it might be difficult or impossible to carry it 
into effect, its value is beyond question, and is ac¬ 
knowledged alike by those who agree with and those 
who differ from it. Thus the noble lord has come to 
be an authority upon almost every matter with which 
he deals; and his personal opinion carries with it 
an amount of influence with people of all classes 
which can hardly be said to be enjoyed by that of 
any other statesman of the day. 

It was a happy lot which made him when in office 
the recognised head of a department in which above 
all other things this passionless, judicial tone of mind 
is required. In the ordinary'work of politics too 
much of this element is a misfortune. England is 
ruled by party government, and were a man to be 
the representative of the government in a departm,ent 
in which strictly party questions were tonstantly 
being raised, he would sooner or later inevitably 
come to gtiWf if he \tere to weigh eveiy question 
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judicially, and to shut out of his view altogether the 
requirements of party—which, in this country, are 
often the requirements of the nation also. 

But there is one department of the State into which 
no ,such considerations can fairly be said to enter, 
but in which, as a rule, the English people trust a 
minister, not because he is a Liberal or a Conserva¬ 
tive, but because he is an Englishman. And this is 
the department which has been allotted to Lord 
Derby. How admirably he has conducted the 
foreign affairs of the country there is no need 
for us to tell. By common consent he has been 
placed first among the foreign ministers of the day. 
The absence alike of passion and of prejudice from 
the character is just what is needed by an honour¬ 
able diplomatist. The man who has to conduct the 
dealings of a country with neighbouring States, 
should, above all other things, be able to comprehend 
the views taken by those with whom he has to deal, 
as well as the views of those for whom he is acting. 
He must, especially in the case of an English foreign 
mi#iister, be able at all times to see his own country, 
with its failings and weaknesses, as others see it. We 
believe there is no English statesman who can do this 
so well as Lord Derby. 

The day of a blustering foreign policy has gone 
by. It died out when Lord Palmerston gave up the 
seals of the Foreign Office, and it is neVer likely to be 
revived. Still more remote is the day of a Machia¬ 
vellian foreign policy. We cannot hope, at any rate 
for some time to come, to attain the- post-prandial 
frankness of the diplomacy which Mr. Reverdy John¬ 
son tried to inaugurate; but we will never consent 

D 
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to return to the old days of double-dealing, bribery 
and corruption, in which the cleverest knave , was 
invariably the winner. We have begun to have some 
dim preceptlon of the fact that nations must deal 
together upon the same principles as individuals, 
and that in each case mutual honour, honesty and 
courtesy, are the chief requisites. But as yet we are 
not free from the influence of the old traditions and 
the old prejudices, nor have we learnt to recognise the 
altered status of England amongst the nations of the 
world. 

We need, therefore, a foreign minister, who, in this 
respect, is ahead of us, or rather above us ; one who 
can take a line of action not because it is the line 
which his predecessors took before him, or that which 
is most popular with the country, but because a 
careful, and as far as possible, an impartial considera¬ 
tion of the question, convinces him that this and this 
only is the right line to take. Here, then, comes the 
need for the judicial frame of mind, and here it is that 
Lord Derby’s qualities are specially valuable. 

At the Foreign Office, when he held the seals, he 
has found once and again old and complicated ques¬ 
tions, Gordian knots of red-tape and foolscap, which 
needed to be cut by just such a clear intellect as he 
possesses. Each has been taken in hand by him 
in turn, and most have been satisfactorily dealt 
with. Even in the unfortunate dispute with the 
United States, he effected a settlement so far as it 
was competent for the English minister to do so. 
The questipn ,was aftelwards re-opened,‘ not because 
of any failure on Lord Derby's part, but simply 
becau^ the ^erican people did not know their own 



minds, or were at the mercy of rash and unscrupulous 
demagogues. 

The calm and dignified demeanour which distin¬ 
guishes Lord Derby is an additional qualification on 
his part for the Foreign Secretaryship. It is especi¬ 
ally the demeanour which should characterise England 
so long as she adheres to the policy of non-interven¬ 
tion ; and the contrast which it presents to the mis¬ 
chievous fussiness of Lord Russell is as happy as it 
is marked. There was, we believe, no Englishman of 
any party, who did not feel thankful when the- foreign 
affairs of the country were in the hand of Lord 
Stanley, or who did not regret deeply his‘ removal 
from the department which he had made specially his 
own. 

Lord Granville and he may be said to run together 
as the alternate chiefs of the Foreig.r]| Office. The 
former has more of the suaviter in modo, the diplo¬ 
matic finish and politeness, than the latter; but it is 
somewhat singular, that whilst amongst Conserva¬ 
tives no Libwal is more popular than Lord Granville, 
amongst Liberals there is no Conservative who enjoys 
their esteem in so high a degree as Lord Derby. So 
strongly was his fitness for the post of Foreign Secre¬ 
tary acknowledged on. all sides when he held officCj 
that it was said that if the whole country could have 
been polled on the subject, the universal vote would 
have been in favour of his appointment as permanent 
Secretary of State. 

Those, however, who would have most reason to 
object to such a proposal would he the Conservatives 
themselves. Lord Perby’s value to his party is very 
gre?it—far greater, we believe, than many Conserva- 
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tives feel it to be. Living in the midst of changes, 
the rapidity of which is hardly to be paralleled by any¬ 
thing that has occurred previously in times of peace, 
the Conservatives of the present day have special 
need of the peculiar sagacity which distinguishes 
Lord Derby, and it would be a great misfortune were 
they to be separated from him by such an event as 
that at which we have hinted. 

There is little reason to apprehend the possibility of 
such an event coming to pass. Lord Derby, although 
he often advances views which must be startling and 
somewhat disquieting to many of his political allies, 
has never slackened in his affection for his party ; and 
those who dream that he will, at an early period, 
sever himself from the Conservatives, are not likely to 
see their hopes realised. 

His Conse^i^atism is not a passion ; it is something 
entirely distinct from that Conservatism which comes 
to a man as an inheritance, or which he adopts as the 
result of accidental circumstances. He has manifestly 
accepted the Conservative banner as that under which 
he will fight; because, as the result of mature and 
unprejudiced deliberation, it appears to him to be 
that which is most entitled to his support. He sees 
the faults of his friends quite as clearly as the faults 
of his opponents, but he has made up his mind that 
Conservatism is better than Liberalism, and we may 
be sure that when such a man does make up his 
mind on a point like this, he is in no hurry to alter it. 
For our part, we expect him to remain what he now 
is. It is hariily possible for him to become anything 
el^, linked. 

jpf tht fil&fty admirable traits of his private character, 
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of the philanthropy which so constantly distinguishes 
him and which has displayed itself in so many ways, of 
his high appreciation of modern culture, and his intense 
respect for all intellectual pursuits—a respect by no 
means common amongst practical politicians—we have 
left little space in which to speak. These things show, 
however, that his mind is not absorbed in State-craft, but 
that he takes a very lively and a very kindly interest 
in the smaller affairs of the world. There is no social 
movement which has right and reason on its side, 
that need look to Lord Derby for aid in vain. It is 
true that he applies to social affairs the same critical 
and deliberate judgment he employs in weighing 
political questions ; but when he has once convinced 
himself of the merits of any particular cause, he 
becomes, not its enthusiastic, but its sober, yet earnest 
and unchanging friend. 

Lord Derby’s tall figure and well-shaped head 
make him a noticeable man amongst the throng of 
members in the lobby of the House. He has a sedate 
yet resolute* and dignified appearance, that is com¬ 
pletely in keeping with his character; and his speeches, 
clear, cogent, and logical, are, apart altogether from 
their intrinsic merits, by no means the least successful 
of parliamentary orations. He speaks, however, very 
seldom; much less, indeed, than his friends could 
, desire; but he never speaks on any subject he does 
not thoroughly understand, and never expresses an 
opinion that he has not most carefully and deliberately 
considered. The speeches he does make possess a 
distinctive value which can hardly be said to attach 
to those of any other member of the House of Lords. 
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The present Chancellor of the Exchequer is ^perhaps 
the most remarkable man/ to quote the Pogram 
phrase, in the House of Commons. His individuality 
is intense. His independence is unapproached. His 
very person bears no resemblance to that of any 
other man in the House, whilst his career is abso¬ 
lutely without a parallel. Like Lord Cairns and 
Mr. Disraeli, however, he furnishes another example 
of the ease With which ‘mere intellect’ can assert 
itself against the most disadvantageous circumstances. 
When he left England in 1842, he took with him to 
the Antipodes nothing but the reputation of having 
been a highly successful private tutor at Oxford. 
When he returned in 1850, dark stories came home 
with him of his having been known as ‘the most 
quarrelsome man in the new world.’ That was all 
Fame had then to say of a man who is now, beyond 
all question, one of the foremost statesmen of his day. 
It needless, under these circumstances, to say that 
Right Honourable Robert Lowe is pre-eminently 
iC mait of genius. 

No on* who has ever spent an afternoon in the 
lobby, or ?in evening in the House of (Commons, can 

antfcqtoSnted with his physical characteristics. His 
bttfly 6gure, precisely the figure one associates 
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wjth Farmer Brown and the ownership of fields of 
growing wheat; his purplish-pink face, redeemed from 
the charge of a common-place vulgarity by a forehead 
which has a massive grandeur of the rarest kind; his 
silvery white hair, that has been white from his birth; 
his weak eyes perpetually blinking and hiding them¬ 
selves from the light of the sun; the short, quick 
step with which he walks ; the uneasy roll of his 
great head upon his shoulders, calling to mind a 
similar performance to be seen any day at the bear- 
pit of the Zoological Gardens; the harsh but not 
unpleasant voice, which it seems impossible to raise 
above the level of conversation ; the nervous little 
laugh which ever and anon bursts from his throat; 
once seen or heard, these things can never be for¬ 
gotten. * 

And looking at Mr. Lowe now-a-days, it is hard to 
conceive how men could ever have failed to read the 
signs of an extraordinary arfd original genius in his 
pe^onal appearance, and in the little tricks and weak¬ 
nesses of manner which we have indicated. For 
in this strange, uncouth man, who, as he walks the 
streets, is perpetually singing or talking softly to 
himself; who always appears to be living in another 
world to that in which those around him move ; and 
who at times appears to be altogether oblivious to the 
commonplace events passing before his eyes, nothing 
is so remarkable as the impression of power whith he 
produces upon those who study his appearance. He 
has the head and frame of a Roman emperor, and tbs' 
painter whcf*^ wanted a model for a portrait of Nero 
could haxdly do better than copy the likeness of the 
Member for the Uiiiversity of London. 
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Mr. Lowe began his career in Parliament with some 
advantages. He had only been two years at home 
when he secured a seat as the representative of Kid¬ 
derminster ; but he was already known as one of the 
principal leader-writers on the staff of ‘ The Times/ 
and when he rose to make his maiden speech, men 
crowded into the House to listen to one who was 
reported to be the real wielder of the thunder of 
Printing-house Square. 

At the very outset he succeeded. There was some¬ 
thing so strikingly original in his manner that it was 
hailed as an agreeable diversion to the monotony of 
the ordinary parliamentary style; whilst as for the 
substance of his speech, he showed an acute and 
powerful intellect, wedde^ to a lively and picturesque 
imagination. He was a success, and before long fie 
was the occupant of a somewhat humble post in the 
administration. It was then that his troubles, and 
the troubles of other people, began. 

From his first entrance upon office, men found in 
Mr. Lowe the most uncompromising and independent 
of officials. Not until 1863, however, did the irrita¬ 
tion which he everywhere aroused rise to the dimen¬ 
sions of a storm. At that time he filled the office of 
Vice-President of the Council, and the clamour against 
him was terrific. For he had shown himself a man 
who knew no such thing as expediency ; who recog¬ 
nised no possibility of anybody being right who 
differed from himself l and who displayed a disregard 
of the ordinary amenities of political life hardly to be 
expected jte one who was a Member or Parliament, 
a ^d an official of some years’ 
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In 1864 he was compelled to succumb to the 
storm. Ht resigned his place, and withdrew to the 
back benches. If he could not make his power felt 
in one way, however, he was determined that it should 
be felt in another, and returning to his old occupa¬ 
tion, he threw into the leading columns of ‘The 
Times ’ that originality and vigour of which he is the 
master. The common rumour of the time declared 
that the ex-Minister of Education, whose shortness of 
sight is so great as to approach blindness, would often 
go down to ‘’The Times ’ office of an evening, and 
dictate two ‘ leaders ’ in quick succession to an ama¬ 
nuensis—a feat which perhaps nobody but a leader- 
writer can properly appreciate. 

Men who knew Mr. Lowe assured each other during 
this period that he was ‘ biding his time and those 
who knew him well felt certain that he was not likely 
either to forgive or to forget the conduct of those who 
had abandoned him to the storm. It was not until 
thf Reform debates of 1866, however, that he took 
up his true position in the House of Commons. 
Little need be said here of the part which he took in 
that famous struggle, for it must be still fresh in the 
memories of all. Some time before, on the occasion 
of Mr. Baines’s annual motion on the subject of Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform, Mr. Lowe had announced himself, 
in a speech of the most remarkable character, resolutely 
opposed to any lowering of the franchise ; he had 
declared his belief that to increase the constituencies 
would be to admit to them the elements of venality 
and corrupfton, and with almost prophetic power he 
had warned the country against the advance of demo¬ 
cracy. When, therefore, Lord Russell’s Government 
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undertook the task of bringing in a Reform Bill, Mr. 
Lowe was ready to give his unyielding opposition to 
the party with which he had formerly acted. 

It is not our purpose to be uncharitable, or to make 
any insinuations as to the motives which led a man 
who had at one time been not unfavourable to con¬ 
stitutional reforms, suddenly to assume an attitude 
of the fiercest hostility towards any movement of 
the kind. There was a ‘ third party ’ in the House, 
on the subject of Reform. Men believed that third 
party to be much more powerful than it was, and it 
seemed not unlikely that it might even become the 
leading power in Parliament. • But it wanted a chief, 
and for a time it seemed as though this want was not 
likely to be supplied. Suddenly, however, Mr. Lowe 
placed himself at the head of the middle party, and 
became at once one of the most powerful enemies 
the administration had to contend against. How 
well he fought on the side which he had taken let 
contemporary records declaie. No other proof of his 
success is required than the fact that he was mobbed 
in New Palace Yard, and denounced in unmeasured 
language by Mr. Bright and his supporters at every 
one of the ‘ reform demonstrations ’ of the period. 

The speeches which he delivered during the course 
of the struggle in the House of Commons, and which 
more than anything else have made his reputation 
and secured for him the great post that he now 
occupies, were undoubtedly the most memorable con¬ 
tributions tO„the parliamentary oratory‘bf the day. 
The keen, irtcisive, deadly wit; the subtle irony, the 
vast,<^{le^«l^^ip, and the amazing fertility of illus- 

diiplayefi, raised them to a level with 
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the greatest efforts which the House of Commons 
had ever witnessed. It is but a few years ^o, and 
there is therefore no need to recall the way in which 
men talked of them in the House itself, at the clubs, 
in society, and all over the country. The orator 
became something more than a conspicuous member 
of Parliament; all at once he found himself the 
‘lion’ of the season. In the House of Commons he 
was cheered enthusiastically by a majority of the 
members; he found himself the head and the 
mouth-piece of a party, and there is reason to believe 
that he entertained flattering hopes of the most 
ambitious kind. Out of doors ‘ society ’ regarded 
him as its saviour, and his admirers declared that he 
alone amongst statesmen was able to stem the tide of 
democracy. 

And yet the speeches which made him famous and 
powerful, were hardly—in one sense of the word— 
orations at all. They were rather essays of profound 
learning and wonderful power, carefully prepared in 
the study, and then recited in the popular chamber. 

The manner in which they were delivered presented 
a strange contrast to that of the recognised orators 
in the House. These remarkable speeches, listened 
to with breathless attention by the most brilliant 
assemblage that could be gathered together within 
the limits of the United Kingdom, and afterwards 
eagerly studied and discussed, were uttered in a slip¬ 
shod, conversational style, having no pretence to 
oratorical elegance or force. The words of the 
speaker flowed from l^is lips with a rapidity which 
only made his occasional stumbling and hesitation 
more conspicuous; his witticisms were spoiled by the 
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little laugh—^half of conceit, half of nervousness— 
which accompanied them, and men almost lost their 
breath in trying to keep up with his tremendous pace 
when he was engaged upon the more difficult parts of 
his argument. 

It was curious, indeed, to watch him whilst he was 
making one of these speeches of historical import¬ 
ance. Action, in the common sense of the term, he 
had none. He stood at his seat below the gangway 
like some stout, country squire, generally with his 
hands clasped behind his back, and rolling forth his 
words and sentences with no effort to impress any of 
them upon his hearers. They were left to sttrdy 
the speech and detect its points for themselves, and 
to many of them this was a task almost beyond their 
power. 

The reward for which Mr. Lowe looked as the result 
of these efforts escaped him. He was not accepted 
as indispensable to the existence of the ministry. On 
the contrary, the ministry recognised the fact that 
even its own existence was not indispensable to the 
welfare of the State, and by resigning left in Mr. 
Disraeli’s hands the task which it had itself been 


unable to accomplish. Possibly it was because of the 
lesson which he had thus been taught that Mr. Lowe 
henceforward modified his tone. He has accepted 
the inevitable ; but even now he holds himself ready 
to become, whenever it may be necessary, the cham¬ 
pion of the constitution-provided always that the 
constitution can reward him adequately for his cham¬ 


pionship. 

AJhiltoti^. l^^ever,, for the time-being Mr. Lowe 
IqsV-^ pt|(e fpr whic]^ he had been working, his 
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turn came when the Liberal party took office under 
Mr. Gladstone. Then, indeed, it was acknowledged 
that the Ministry could not do without him ; that his 
power of ‘ making things awkward ’ if left out in the 
cold, was too great to be disregarded ; and he re¬ 
ceived accordingly a post which it might well be 
supposed would have satisfied his ambition, but 
which the rumour of the day declared did not fulfil 
all his hopes. 

As a minister holding high office under the Crown, 
his success has been anything but remarkable. In¬ 
deed, when we remember that he is undoubtedly a' 
man of great and original genius, we must admit 
that his official career so far has been almost a 
failure. As Chancellor of the Exchequer he has 
splendid opportunities of making a substantial name 
for himself; but as yet those opportunities have 
passed by unseized. The budget speech of his first 
year was a melancholy failure—a failure due, perhaps, 
in great part to his own physical infirmities—but the 
buaget itself, though decidedly clever, was tricky and 
unsubstantial; and it did nothing to give him perma¬ 
nent fame. 

Of the budget of 1871 nothing need be said. Its 
most earnest opponent was ‘The Times,’ and no¬ 
where was it more unpopular than on the Liberal 
benches. Its withdrawal, and the substitution of an 
increased income tax for the proposals it contained, 
showed that within the Cabinet as well as without 
there were men who did not accept Mr. Lowe as a 
master of finance, and who had therefore no difficulty 
in abandoning his scheme to the storm when it biirst 
upon it. 
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An aggressive self-conceit is one of the most pro¬ 
minent traits of his character. In his personal inter¬ 
course with those around him he shows a sense of 
his own superiority, and a belief in his own abilities, 
surprising in a man who has so many really great 
qualities. His utter contempt, too, for his anta¬ 
gonists ; the sneering indifference with which he 
meets their arguments, and the positive brutality with 
which he treats their pet theories or amiable weak¬ 
nesses, are amongst the darker shades in his character 
which cannot be passed by in a faithful portrait. 
The clearness of his own vision does not lead him 
to show any charity towards those who cannot see 
as far as himself; whilst the unflinching inde¬ 
pendence of his mind deprives him of any respect 
for the most tenderly cherished prejudices of other 
people. ^ 

Cool, fearlesS) and resolute, he is even now pur¬ 
suing his career in Parliament for his own ends. 
Those who are at present his colleagues, and who 
have faith both in his abilities and in the strength of 
his Liberal principles, will do well to remember that 
his abilities have never been so successful as when 
they were employed on his own behalf; and that his 
‘principles’ are capable sometimes of being de¬ 
veloped in very unexpected directions. If nobody 
else in England believes in it, Mr. Lowe at least has 
unshaken faith in the coming of the day which shall 
see him First Minister of the Crown. 

There hardly ever was n case of a great st«rt:esman 
who w«s perscsiafiy so uhpopular as the Chancellor 
of^|fe Wq do not refer to his un- 

popKity ^ Reform agitation, for that was 
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to a great extent the result of circuntstances, but to 
the absolute dislike entertained for him by a majority 
of his colleagues, of his party, and of the public. In 
some measure this no doubt arises from the fear of 
the inferior for a superior who is pitiless in his superi¬ 
ority ; but it is also to be attributed to the strange 
lack of common courtesy which he sometimes exhibits 
in dealing with those around him. 

The officials who are brought in contact with him, 
the deputations who go to him with complaints or 
petitions, the Members of Parliament who venture to 
come athwart his course, all are made to feel, in the 
most unpleasant manner, the hard angular independ¬ 
ence of his mind. Whether he will ever soften down 
into a more amiable type of humanity, is doubtful; 
but unless he should do so, it is hard to believe that 
he will be able to realise his own ambition, and be¬ 
come the permanent head of an influential party. No 
one will question his greatness as a statesman; but 
how much of his statesmanship is given to his country, 
ancf how much is kept in reserve for his own benefit, 
is not to be determined as yet, by anyone who 
attempts to analyse his character. 





MR. HARDY. 

The Right Honourable Gathorne Hardy is an excel¬ 
lent example of the best type of the constitutional 
minister. Despite the large part which Mr. Hardy has 
taken in politics of late years, and the eminent posi¬ 
tion which he holds as a debater in the House of 
Commons, it is as a minister of the Crown rather than 
as a politician that he will be best remembered. 

And although in this country the mere politician, 
the man who can take a prominent part in a great 
debate, or who can manceuvre the division lists, holds 
a place in public esteem far beyond that to which he 
is entitled, it is surely impossible that anyone can be 
so blind as to place the politician before the minister 
—the man who rides upon the storm of party strife 
before thb mam who administers the laws of his coun¬ 
try, and serves in the most direct manner both the 
Crown amd the people. Mr. Hardy has played the 
latter part with such marked success, that we repeat 
our belief that it is as a minister rather than as a 
political leader that he will heerafter be chiefly re¬ 
membered. 

For the people, though they are too often forgetful 
and ungrateful, have, as a rule, a thorough knowledge 
dilfBNince b^tvleen bad government and good 
and are Iby no means wanting in grati- 
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tude< towards those at whose hands they receive 
the latter. Should Mr. Hardy never a^in take office 
—not a likely supposition—he will undoubtedly live 
in the grateful remembrance of his countrymen as 
the best Home Secretary whom this generation has 
seen. 

And to be even a passably good Home Secretary, 
not to fail ^regiously in that office which Mr. Hardy 
filled with such marked success, is a feat of no ordi¬ 
nary kind. For the Home Secretary has perhaps more 
difficulties to encounter in the performance of his 
duties than any other minister of the Crown. Of the 
importance of his post we need say little. He is first 
of the five Secretaries of State, taking precedence 
even of the statesman to whom is entrusted our rela¬ 
tions with foreign countries. Virtually he is the ruler 
of Great Britain; her stands as the representative alike 
of the Crown and of Parliament in its dealings with 
the English people. He h^lds in his hands the pre¬ 
rogative of mercy in the case of every criminal con- 
denined in a court of justice; from the child sentenced 
to be birched, to the assassin doomed to lose his life. 
He is held responsible by the popular voice for every 
one of the failures and indiscretions of every one of 
the magistrates and judges of the land. He has to 
maintain order throughout the length and breadth 
of Great Britain ; to advise when the civil forces shall 
be supplemented and assisted by the military; and to 
be answerable for all that the troops employed under 
such circumstances may do. And in addition to all 
his other duties, he is made the chief constable of the 
capital, and has to be ready in his place in Parliament 
to answer the complaints of any querulous nobody 

E 
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who has found a Member willing tq lay his imaginary 
^evances at the hands of some Metropolitan police¬ 
man before that assembly. 

Under any circumstances the accumulation of such 
functions and responsibilities upon a single individual 
must entail a tremendous strain upon the person who 
is thus honoured ; but how great must that strain be 
in England, where with unlimited labours, and almost 
unlimited responsibility, the power of the minister is 
strictly circumscribed, and he is often unable to act, 
not because he does not know how to act, but because 
the only way open to him is a way upon which our 
constitution declares he shall not enter! 

We need not wonder that the Home Secretary is 
popularly recognised as the minister who is always in 
the wrong, and that no inconsiderable portion of that 
terrible half-hour in which the Government is sub¬ 
mitted to the ‘ torture by question,’ is daily devoted 
to the popular exposition of his countless blunders. 
For ‘ blunders ’ he is always committing in the eyes 
of somebody, and until fallible man has discovered 
the art of satisfying everybody, the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department will continue to be what 
he now is—the best abused man in England. Every 
time he remits a sentence of death, the gentlemen who 
believe that we are ‘ going to the dogs,’ and encou¬ 
raging murder by the tender-hearted manner in which 
we administer the laws, will regard him in the light 
of a personal cn«ny, if indeed they do not look upon 
him as the actU|pl accotpplice of assassins; alnd every 
time he turns a deaf ear to a petition for mergy, and 
leaves tdie law to take i|ts own course, he is reminded 
ly f 4 iila|ithropists of the sanctity of 
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fiuman life, an 4 is even asked by pertinacious religious 
journals of the Pecksniffian creed, how he expects to 
‘ answer * for those misdeeds of his, when he, too, shall 
have to give an account of the things done in the 
body. 

And what happens in the case of convicted mur¬ 
derers happens constantly in thousands of less notice¬ 
able instances. Does some eccentric justice of the 
peace in Glamorganshire or Cumberland give a deci¬ 
sion which is either bad in law, unnecessarily cruel, 
or foolishly lenient, the Home Secretary has instantly 
to choose between the alternative of upholding the 
sentence and being abused as the ally and champion 
of chartered wrong, and of reversing the decision and 
being charged with blindness to the difficulties of 
those upon whom the administration of the law in 
remote quarters of the country depends. Truly, 
though his post is almost imperial in its importance 
and responsibility, it is, so far as personal comfort is 
conqpmed, the least desirable of all the great offices of 
the State. 

But to Mr. Hardy belongs the credit of haying filled 
this office in such a manner as almost to stifle com¬ 
plaint, and that too at a most difficult period in our 
social history. We do not write as party politicians, 
and we are not afraid that we shall be challenged in 
our assertion that the Home Government of England 
was never managed with more tact, dignity, and dis¬ 
cretion than during the time that Mr. Hardy was at 
the head of the office in Whitehall. 

Before he assumed the Home Secretaryship he had 
shown his abilities as an administrator by the manner 
in which he had presided over the Poor Law Boards 
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at a time when the condition of the poor, and espe¬ 
cially of the sick poor in the Metropolis, was attract¬ 
ing unusual attention. Those who know anything of 
the work of the Poor Law Board, now merged in the 
Local Government Board, know that the President 
has a task which is only one degree less disagreeable 
than that devolving upon the Home Secretary. 

Nothing can well be more difficult than to deal with 
the thousands of Unions and Boards of Guardians 
throughout the kingdom, in each one of which some dif¬ 
ferent type of local prejudice is developed. And when, 
in addition to these difficulties, there is that of satisfy¬ 
ing a suddenly aroused public feeling, shocked by reve¬ 
lations which we would fain believe exaggerated, of the 
condition of the poor amongst us, the post of Presi¬ 
dent of the Poor Law Board becomes an exception¬ 
ally difficult one. 

It was at such a crisis as this that Mr. Hardy took 
office at the head of the Poor Law Board. He was 
compelled, at a time in every way unfavourable for 
such an undertaking, to proceed to prompt measures 
for the reform of the many evils of our workhouse 
hospitals; and he at once showed how little he had 
pf the official element which is best described as ‘ red- 
tapeis'm,’ and how fully alive he was to the necessities 
of the case, by the manner in which he proceeded. 
He swept away with a strong hand—and despite oppo¬ 
sition .and abuse, coming as usual from both sides— 
many of the worst evils of the existing system, and 
laid a broad «nd sure foundation for a state of things 
creditable to us as a nation. 

lN|d he, completed this task, than he was 
plsdled to assum^ the head of the Home Office. 
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There he showed the same qualities of a fearlm inde^ 
pendence; a clear common sense, an absolute freedoin 
from the trammels of mere routine, and a stem reso¬ 
lution in fulfilling his duties regardless of popular 
clamour. He showed, too, how easily a man of high 
principles and strict personal integrity can sink the 
party politician in the practical minister. 

Despite all that we have said as to the way in 
which the Home Secretary is abused by persons of 
all classes and parties, we cannot call to mind any 
single case in which Mr. Hardy was made the subject 
of a party accusation during his tenure of office, even 
by the most intemperate of partisans. He had to 
deal with the miserable, but in some sense' the formi¬ 
dable, appearance of Fenianism in England, and 
friends and foes alike admitted at the time the saga¬ 
city, the dignity, and the moderation he showed in 
meeting and suppressing the various attempts which 
were made to spread sedition and tumult in Great 
Britain. 

In carrying out the capital sentence upon the 
murderers of Sergeant Brett, and upon the wretch 
who brought wholesale death and devastation upon a 
peaceful district in the midst of London, he did that 
which entitled him to the personal gratitude of’every 
friend of order in the country; whilst the discreet 
leniency he showed in every case in which leniency 
was possible, and the dignified forbearance with which 
he treated the besotted rabble who forced their way 
into the Home Office itself, profiled how completely 
free he was, in the execution of his duties, from any-t 
thing in tho shape either of vindictiveness or pettiness 
of feding. 
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Hapj^ly, and in a great measure owing to his 
personal efforts, the Fenian trouble soon passed away, 
so far as its English development was concerned, 
and then Mr. Hardy was able to devote his adminis¬ 
trative powers to matters which, though they might 
not be so noticeable, were not less important Not 
the least of these affairs was the internal administra¬ 
tion of the metropolis; and those of us who remember 
the peril into which the poor costermongers were 
brought by one of our Metropolitan Improvement 
Acts, passed whilst Mr. Hardy was in office, and the 
promptness with which they were delivered from 
their danger as soon as the Home Secretary was 
made aware of it, know that even in those small 
matters which some persons affect to regard as being 
beneath the dignity of a statesman, and conse¬ 
quently unworthy of his attention, Mr. Hardy knows 
not only how to act, but how to act promptly and 
effectively. 

We need not pursue this subject further. Mr. 
Hardy showed himself, during his term of office, not 
only a thoroughly useful, but a really great minister 
—^the very type of that special and rare class of men 
of whom alone good ministers are to be formed 
under the constitution which we possess—^indepen¬ 
dent in his attitude towards the House of Commons 
as an honest servant should be, regardless alike 
of mere party interests and of popular clamour, but 
thoroughly alive to the growth of public opinion and 
to the evet-salltefin^ necessities of the tidies* in which 
he 

bmdver, a$ the political speaker that he has 
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won his laurels m the House of Commons. We 
have given him full credit for his impartiality when 
in office, but in the House of Commons he is the 
most ardent of partisans. It was the staunch Con¬ 
servatism of which he is the exponent—the real ‘ old- 
fashioned ’ Conservatism, which has only been modi¬ 
fied as far as was necessary to meet the inevitable 
changes of the times, and of public feeling—that 
gained for Mr. Hardy the great honour of being 
chosen member for the University of Oxford in place 
of Mr. Gladstone. 

Here at least was a man upon whose consistency 
in Conservatism full reliance might be placed—a 
man who could never be found making terms with 
Mr. Miall, or indulging in philosophic speculations 
with respect to the tenure of land or the rights of 
property! No hair-splitting casuistry, no political or 
intellectual restlessness, need be feared from Mr. 
Hardy. A man of good common sense and shrewd¬ 
ness and with that thorough practical English nature 
which has so much to do in securing for its owner suc¬ 
cess in life, he was unquestionably admirably fitted 
to become the champion and leader of the country 
gentleman. His views upon some points may be 
harsh and narrow, but they are essentially the views 
which the country gentleman holds almost as a part 
of his religion, and in his faithful allegiance to Mr. 
Disraeli Mr. Hardy expresses the country gentleman's 
fidelity as well as his own. 

By the country gentlemen indeed he is regarded with 
a confidence which is almost enthusiastic, and more 
than once the world has had occasion to note that he 
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has spoken in the House of Commons almost directly 
Ih their name and as their representative. Few per¬ 
sons can doubt that he is destined intimately to 
succeed the chief whose faithful lieutenant he has so 
long been, and by whose side he has labcfured, since 
he sat in Parliament, with unbroken fidelity. 

As a debater Mr. Hardy holds a high place in the 
House. If he does not stand in the first rank of 
* orators, he is but little beneath it, and he has shown 
that he is able to cope successfully even with such 
consummate masters of Parliamentary eloquence as 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright. He speaks with a 
freedom and vigour that give those who hear him a 
strong sense of his powers; he has a full command of 
expressive and suitable words; and at times, when 
under the influence of strong emotion, he can move 
his audience by the utterance of passages of true and 
lofty eloquence. But apart from their freshness and 
liieir vigour, one of the great charms of his speeches 
is their evident genuineness. That Mr. Hardy always 
speaks with a sincerity which is not to be called in 
question, no one who has heard him can doubt. In 
his very manner, in the very tones of his voice—full, 
Iree, and unreserved—there is something that bears 
witness to his sincerity, and to the earnestness of his 
convictions. 

In this respect, as in many others, he is eminently 
fitted to be a popular leader, and whenever the time 
comes in which his name is adopted as. the watch¬ 
word of a we may be sure that he wil\ attract 
to hlmst^ t|ipv|i^onal sympathy of his fcrflowers to 
itWhty Ifiltiybo degree. Hitherto however, it is as 
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ii# ininis!^ of the Crown rather than^ the ^ulaf 
leader thht he has been known ; and d?niparaidv^y 
short as Ms public career has yet been, he has 
already earned the reward of the good and faithful 
servant, and has proved his claim to be considered as 
one of tbe most practical and useful Ministers of our 
time. 




MR. BRIGHT. 


^The greatest orator of his time ’ is the verdict which 
posterity will unhesitatingly pronounce upon John 
Bright. Whatever his rank may be as a statesman— 
and upon that point opinions differ widely—there can 
be, and there will be no doubt as to his claim to the 
foremost place amongst those who have given the 
English House of Commons a reputation for elo¬ 
quence possessed by no other modern legislative 
assembly. 

Those who have heard him most frequently, and 
those who are the best able to criticise his oratory, 
have formed the highest opinion of it. It is some¬ 
thing which no words can adequately describe; some¬ 
thing which must be felt to be appreciated ; but yet 
something which men of all parties, and of all shades 
of opinion, regard with an admiration which almost 
approaches to veneration. 

One of the keenest and most skilful Parliamentary 
critics of the day, a man who constantly opposes 
Mr. BrighPs views on public policy, and almost scoffs 
at the idea that he should claim to be a statesman, 
hat likened as an orator to a Hebrew poet or 
leader*HU> a moses, a David, or an Isaiah-—simply 

upon him as being all but inspired, 
utfprance to one of those mgg- 
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nificent orations which we believe are destined to 
form part of the deathless literature of our country. 

When practical men, of clear, cold common-sense, 
take such a view as this of Mr. Bright as an orator, 
and when we know how the members of the House 
of Commons, accustomed as they are to the elo¬ 
quence of some of the most eloquent men of our 
time, will struggle together for the opportunity of 
hearing him when he speaks, we can have no hesita¬ 
tion in deciding to sketch as far as may be his 
character as an orator first in this paper.* 

Within the last few years the art of photc^aphy 
has made Mr. Bright’s features so well known to his 
fellow-countrymen, that it is no exaggeration to say 
that he can go nowhere within the limits of the United 
Kingdom without being recognised. It has been 
the lot of the writer to see the Member for Birming¬ 
ham stared after by every third man he passed in 
Regent Street on a summer afternoon; surrounded 
by fen admiring but respectful group on the deck of 
one of the Holyhead and Kingstown steamboats; 
greeted with enthusiastic cheers when accidentally 
detected on the platform of a Scotch wayside station; 
and followed with glances of affectionate pride as he 
sturdily strode through the crowded Market Street of 
Manchester, ‘ the city of his love.’ 

Wherever he goes, Mr. Bright is upon all hands the 
object of eager attentions—attentions paid by Con¬ 
servatives as well as Liberals—and more even than 
Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone does herein to have 

’ It should be observed that these words were written befi>re Mr« 
Brij^t's long and melancholy illness. Now, however, that he is 
balmily restw^ to public life, they may stand withoat alteratioa. 
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a phonal interest for the public of the United 
dotiil So far as the lower classes are concerned, this 
fact is, doubtless, to be explained by the position 
which he has occupied for years as the ‘ Tribune of 
the People; ’ whilst, in the case of the upper classes, 
whose sympathies, as a rule, have not by any means 
been with Mr. Bright, this admiration and respect 
form a tribute to the wonderful gift which, more than 
any other man of his generation he possesses, the 
heaven bestowed gift of eloquence. 

A great many men have been from time to time 
pointed out as the handsomest members of the 
House of Commons. There is no doubt very great 
difference of taste in deciding what men are personally 
handsome and what men are not; and some of those 
who have enjoyed for a twelvemonth the palm of 
beauty in our great representative assembly have, in 
our eyes at least, had no claim whatever to that dis¬ 
tinction. It is a pure matter of taste; and we may 
be altogether in the wrong, yet it seems to us that 
John Bright is the handsomest man in Parliament. 
His figure, it is true, is heavy and unwieldy; he 
barely reaches middle height, and of late years he 
has become very stout; but his broad, yet lofty fore¬ 
head, firm, clean-cut mouth, ahd^ above allj the won- 
ddfully fine eyes which can flash fire or shed tears 



dt will, seem to us to make up a countenance pos- 
seSsiingJtke highest kind of manly beauty^ 

(eni years a transforma^on, too, has 
t^eh plain his appearance, which has been in one 
sense: improvement. Within that period his 

an iron-grey to a pure white, 
there isj something venecablt about his 
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Ottlrw^rd a^iect—lironine though it wit|ia!. Fo^aps 
it is in some d^ee to the charm in the s|>eaker’s 
face, peihaps to his rich and melodious voice, that 
his hold over his audience is due. These things, 
however, are but mere accidents. It is by his pos¬ 
session of ‘ the art of clear and pasuasive expoation ’ 
that he fascinates those who listen to him, and 
obtains a command over the feelings of his hearers 
such as is enjoyed by no other public man of his 
time. 

When a French statesman, conversing with Pitt, 
expressed his astonishment at the influence of Fox 
upon the House of Commons, the great Commoner 
replied, ‘ Ah, you have not been under the wand of 
the magiciaa’ And it is only those who have been 
‘ under the wand of the magician ’ who can fully ap¬ 
preciate and understand 'the marvellous personal 
power of the man who was for many years regarded 
by one half of his fellow-countrymen as a mere dema- 
gcgile, removed but a single degree from the con¬ 
dition of a social outlaw. 

We haye seen him thrill to tears, or rouse to shouts 
of applause the like of which we never heard before, 
a rough Lancashire audience of eight or nine thou¬ 
sand persons, packed within one of the great mills 
at Rochdale; and in the House of Commons we 
have heard him speak for an hour at a stretch, whilst 
every man in the building listened with breathless 
attention, and the cheers that broke out at the end 
of every sentence came almost as much from the one 
side of the,House as from the other. Nay, we have 
watched, the faces of the men to whom is committed 
the government of the British Empire, and of the 
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‘strangers’ permitted to join with them, strangers 
including Princes of the Blood, peers of long descent, 
the ministers of foreign countries, and the leaders of 
the Church ; we have watched them, as slowly, word 
by word, he was rolling forth the magnificent per¬ 
oration of one of his great speeches, and we have seen 
upon their countenances such a wrapt, and almost 
awe-stricken expression, as—to return to the simile 
we mentioned at the beginning of this sketch—one 
might have expected to see on the faces of a Hebrevr 
congregation before whom an Isaiah was delivering 
himself of his heaven-born visions. 

We cannot resist the temptation of transcribing 
this one ‘ vision ’ of the Member for Birmingham, 
which formed the peroration of a speech delivered 
at Birmingham, in 1862, on the subject of the 
American War, and the delivery of which will ever 
dwell in the memories of those who heard it uttered, 
as one of the most wonderful incidents in their 
lives. ‘ The leaders of this revolt,’ said he, after 
speaking for nearly two hours with regard to the 
war, ‘ propose this monstrous thing — that over a 
territory forty times as large as England the blight 
and curse of slavery shall be for ever perpetuated. 
I' cannot believe, for my part, that such a fate will 
befall that fair land, stricken though it now is with 
the ravages of war. I cannot believe that civilisation, 
in its journey with the sun, will sink into endless 
night, in order to gratify the ambition of _ the leaders 
of this revolt, who seek to 

'^a.ide through slaughter to a throne, 

shttt ^ gutes of mercy on mankind. 

1 and ajfiar brighter vision before my 
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gaza It may be but a vision, but I will cherish it. 
I see one vast confederation stretching from the 
frozen North in unbroken line to the glowing South, 
and from the wild billows of the Atlantic westward 
to the calmer waters of the Pacific main—and I see 
one people, and one language, and one law, and one 
faith, and over all that wide continent, the home of 
freedom, and a refuge for the oppressed of every race 
and of every clime.’ 

And yet,*Svhilst the effect produced by Mr. Bright 
upon those who listen to him is wonderful, the first 
impression of those who hear him for the first time 
is one of disappointment. When he begins to speak 
to any audience, he generally opens his address in a 
low tone, pauses occasionally, as though to find a 
suitable word, and seems to have no idea whatever 
of rousing the enthusiasm of those who listen to lym. 
Those who have taken with them pre-conceived 
notions of Mr. Bright, presenting him to their 
imaginations as a reckless demagogue, full of sound 
and fury, will hardly be able to recognise the great 
orator in the quiet and unim^assioned speaker who 
stands motionless before them, pouring forth a stream 
of noble Saxon words, the very simplicity and appro¬ 
priateness of which rob the orator of a portion of the 
credit which is due to him. 

But presently, while the stranger is wondering at 
the infatuation of those who have placed upon the 
brows of this man the crown of eloquence, he is 
himself drawn within the circle of his influence, and 
forgetting his preconceived notions, his subsequent 
disappointment and his whole theory of the art of 
oratory, he listens enchanted to the man who can put 
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the most difficult questions so plainly before his 
audience, and in whose hands &e dryest subject 
becomes so interesting. 

Then when the speaker has drawn the whole of 
his hearers into sympathy with him, he begins to 
work on their emotions like a skilful player on the 
harp. And first he rouses the scorn of scorn in their 
hearts by a few simple words, which, when we read 
them in the morning, appear altogether innocent, but 
which, as he utters them, scathTe the object of his 
wrath more terribly than the bitterest or most violent 
invective. Perhaps in nothing has Mr. Bright so 
much power as in his use of sarcasm. The manner 
in which, by a mere inflection of his voice, he can 
express the intensest scorn, and so express it as to 
make his feelings more completely known to his 
audience than if he spent an hour in trying to ex- 
plafn them, is simply marvellous. We remember one 
or two instances in which the mere tone of his voice 
has conveyed an impression of his boundless con¬ 
tempt for his adversaries which no language could 
have expressed half so<well. 

But almost directly after the audience has been 
stirred by the orator's sarcasm, he begins in the 
calmest and most deliberate manner to tell some 

4 • 

story. Mr. Bright is a wonderfiil story-teller, and 
some of the best anecdotes and illustrations that have 
been given to us in modern times have come from 
him. The story of the old gentleman, for instance, 
who used to say that ‘ a hole wore longer than a 
patch,' is worthy of being placed beside the history 
of Dame. I^sh^ngtoti; ^d the old lady who ‘ felt very 
in inside,' ^d the Syrian monk, to whom 
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‘ tears were as natural as perspiration,’, are good 
examples of the ready wit with which he supplies 
every argument he employs with an appropriate 
illustration. 

More notable examples of the same quality are to 
be found in that speech in which he christened the 
Adullamites, and added a new phrase—‘ the Cave «-v 
to the vocabulary of party polities. The speech itself 
was a triumph of humour, nothing in it being more 
grotesquely ‘irresistible than that never-to-be for¬ 
gotten description of the ‘ party of two,’ which bore 
so striking a resemblance to the young lady’s terrier, 
‘which was so covered with hair that you could 
not tell which was the head and which was the tail 
of it.’ 

Perhaps none of Mr. Bright’s qualities does so 
much to render him popular, as a speaker, both in 
the House of Commons and in the provinces, as Ris 
humour. And one peculiarity of his humour is, that 
it al^^ays appears to be unconscious. When, he is 
telling one of his best stories, or uttering one of his 
best sayings, he hardly moves a muscle of his face, 
and seemingly takes no share in the merriment of his 
audience. 

It is almost unfortunate that he draws so many of 
his illustrations from a book which, in certain circles, 
is now-a-days going somewhat out of fashion. There 
are, however, good reasons why Mr. Bright should 
indulge as sparingly as possible in classical quota¬ 
tions, which, as they reflect discredit upon no one, 
need not be concealed here. In the course of in¬ 
struction at the Quaker schools and colleges where 
he received the whole of his education, no place is 

F 
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found for the classics. The study of the dead lan¬ 
guages is deemed a mere weakness and vanity by the 
sect of which he is a mfember, and so it happens 
that the great English orator has never enjoyed the 
advantages of reading in the original tongue the 
masterpieces of his rivals of Greece and Rome. 
That he has studied them as far as he could possibly 
do so by the help of translations is evident, and 
indeed he has himself more than once admitted the 
value of a classic model. 

If the rich stores of classical learning are, however, 
almost closed to him, he has made excellent use of 
those other fountains of knowledge which are open to 
his study. No other public man has such a com¬ 
mand of all that is strong, and pure, and noble in the 
Saxon tongue; whilst few show a greater familiarity 
with our English classics—with the works of the 
po^s and dramatists of the Elizabethan age, and 
their successors. All his greater speeches are illus¬ 
trated by wonderfully apt and appropriate quotations, 
some from the Scriptures, and some from the stan¬ 
dard authors of our country. No one who hears 
these quotations employed can imagine for a moment 
that they are the result of a resort to any ‘ Dictionary 
of Elegant Extracts,’ or other work of the same 
kind. They show the orator’s thorough familiarity 
with those authors who have done most for English 
literature. It is said, indeed, that Mr. Bright makes 
a habit of committing to memory the works pf some 
pjie of our chief poets every year. 

MflA boundless command of language, at once noble 
aii^ simple, does 'not, however, of itself, constitute, 
plc^ence. ' |f 'is in the 'power to touch the hearts 
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and win the sympathies of those whom he ad¬ 
dresses, that the highest qualities of an orator are 
shown; and tried by this standard also, Mr. Bright’s 
success is complete. 

We have spoken of the effect he produces at times 
upon the House of Commons. There is one famous 
passage in a speech delivered during the course of 
the Russian War, which literally thrilled the House 
at the time that it was delivered, stirring to their 
inmost depths hearts that had no friendly feelings 
towards the speaker. It is that passage in which, 
speaking of the probability of bad news from the 
Crimea, he said — addressing, be it remembered, 
an assemblage which must have been bound by 
many and many a tie to the army before Sebasto¬ 
pol—‘ I do not suppose that your troops are to be 
beaten in actual conflict with the foe, or that they 
will be driven into the sea; but I am certain that 
many homes in England in which there now exists 
a fond hope that the distant one may return—many 
such homes may be rendered desolate when the next 
mail shall arrive. The Angel of Death has been 
abroad throughout the land; you may almost hear the 
beating of his wings. There is no one, as when the 
first-born was slain of old, to sprinkle with blood the 
lintel and the two sideposts of our doors, that he 
may spare and pass on j he takes his victims from 
the castle of the noble, the mansion of the wealthy, 
and the cottage of the poor and the lowly, and it is 
on behalf of all these classes that I make this solemn 
appeal’ Hardly any other public speaker in the 
country could have introduced that allusion to the 
Angel of Death without falling into the error of 
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bombast; but in Mr. Bright’s case nothing was felt 
by his audience but the solemn and awful reality 
which was thus figuratively depicted. They were 
‘ under the wand of the magician.’ 

We must resist the temptation, however, to dwell 
further upon Mr. Bright’s marvellous powers as an 
orator. There are hundreds of passages scattered 
throughout his many speeches, of unsurpassed beauty 
and eloquence, and each of these presents itself for 
quotation. Space, however, forbids. We can but 
repeat that the universal verdict of the present age is, 
that he is the greatest orator of his time. 

Of his political and personal sympathies we shall 
say little. One thing, however, must be said. From 
his youth upwards John Bright has been the friend 
of ‘the common people.’ He has himself told the 
world how, when he was staying at Cheltenham, as a 
young man, stricken down by the sorest blow which 
fate can inflict, with none living of his household 
save a motherless child, Richard Cobden came to 
him and urged him to join in the struggle for Free 
Trade. The man whose whole life had been darkened 
shook his head sadly, and would have turned from 
the prospect which his friend held out to him. Then 
Cobden besought him, not for bis own sake, but for 
the sake of the English poor, to ‘ come. with him,’ 
and win cheap bread for the people; and at this 
Bright yielded, and they went out upon that wonder¬ 
ful campaign, in whidh many faults were no doubt, 
committal upon both slides ; but in which, as time has 
shown, a ^|jp^did victory was won for the people of 
jihis 

Un<pii(ilt3kmably Mri Bright has owed much of his 
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political success to the keen foresight of Mr. Cobden. 
We cannot pretend that he has always been right, but 
it is strange to see how, nearly thirty years ago, John 
bright was contending for principles which are now 
almost universally accepted. Through such storms of 
abuse and calumny as but few other men have had 
to encounter, he held on his way, and in spite of 
some errors—the result of a distinct flavour of bitter¬ 
ness in his character—he has lived to see men of both 
parties hailing him as one of the foremost men in the 
rank of statesmen, as well as first among orators. 
Let it not be supposed that he is a great adminis¬ 
trator. Perhaps it is unfair to judge of him by his 
short term of office at the Board of Trade, but it is 
at least certain that whilst he was there he achieved 
no very brilliant success. It is not as the mere 
official that he is at all likely to shine; but when we 
remember that he has been one of the foremost 
chqimpions of Free Trade, of Non-Intervention, of 
Reform, of Arbitration, of Popular Education, and 
of an improved rule in India; when we remember, 
too, with what manful courage he clung to the right 
side during the American War; we cannot deny that 
he possesses the instincts of the statesman, even though 
he might never have become great as an administrator. 

What a change has passed over Mr. Bright’s posi¬ 
tion since the days when Lord Palmerston sneered 
at him as ‘the reverend gentleman,’ or those earlier 
days when an enthusiastic journalist advised the 
Northumbrian farmers to horsewhip ‘the pestilent 
vagabond! ’ When, two years ago, he was suddenly 
stmck down by an illness which seemed likely to be 
fatal, there was one general outburst of mourning 
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from both sides of the House of Commons. It was 
felt that a great gap had suddenly been opened in 
the ranks of the foremost men in the House, and 
that one whom we could not afford to lose had sud¬ 
denly been taken away. These lines are written 
before the Session of 1872 has commenced; but it 
may be predicted with perfect safety, that if Mr. 
Bright is happily able to return to his old place, he 
will be greeted by a welcome such as has not been 
given to any Parliamentary leader within the memory 
of man; and the welcome will come as much from 
one side of the House as from the other. 

We shall make but one closing quotation from one 
of his speeches—a speech on the Russian War—and 
it is a speech which throws some light upon his cha¬ 
racter, not only by the statements it makes, but by 
the vein of self-appreciation which runs through it:— 
‘ I am not, nor did I ever pretend to be, a statesman; 
and that character is so tainted and so equivocal in 
our day, that I am not sure that a pure and honour¬ 
able ambition would aspire to it. I have not enjoyed 
for thirty years, like these noble lords, the honours 
and emoluments of office, I have not set my sails 
to every passing breeze. I am a plain and simple 
citizen, sent here by one of the foremost consti¬ 
tuencies of the empire; representing—feebly, per¬ 
haps, but honestly, I dare aver—the opinions of very 
many, and the true interests of all those who have 
sent me here.’, ‘ 

That is John Bright’s opinion of himself, and it 
shows in % ^mewhat striking manner at once the 
strength sahd weakness of a character which is in 
every way lfasiarkable. I 






EARL GRANVILLE. 

No ONE can have spent an evening in the House of 
Lords without having his attention attracted by a re¬ 
markable face, which is at present to be seen on the 
ministerial side of the House. It does not look like 
an English face. That, at least, will be the visitor’s 
first impression. It is a French face rather; the 
bland, smiling, but not eminently intellectual counte¬ 
nance of a French statesman under the House of 
Orleans. In repose, though handsome, it has a some¬ 
what sleepy expression that does not prepossess the 
gafeer in favour of its owner; but when lighted up 
with a smile, as it is very frequently lighted up, its 
expression becomes at once very handsome and very 
winning, and no one can watch it long without feel¬ 
ing that those bland and comely features have in 
them an indefinable attractiveness. 

Granville George Leveson Gower, second Earl Gran¬ 
ville, is to-day the leader of the House of Lords. He 
represents in the upper chamber a Government which, 
however strong it may be in the other House, is here 
in a minority; and he is opposed by men whom critics 
of all parties must unite in regarding as intellectually 
the superiors of many of those who sit beside him on 
the ministerial bench. At his side he has Argyll, 
Russell, Somerset, Halifax, Ripon; opposite to him 
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, are Cairns, Derby,. Salisbury, and Carnarvon; whilst 
on the cross-benches, a watchful and not too friendly 
critic, is Lord Grey. 

He leads the House of Lords, but the party which 
follows him is in a minority in that House ; and at any 
moment the measures which he proposes, as the re¬ 
presentative of the Government of the day, may be 
rejected by an overwhelming majority. His task is 
therefore one of peculiar delicacy and difficulty. It 
is a task which nothing but the rarest combination of 
qualities can enable any man to perform successfully 
—-a task in which, it is not too much to say, that any 
one of the statesmen who sit beside him would fail 
lamentably. 

Lord Granville, however, as friends and opponents 
alike admit, performs the duties of his post as leader 
of the House of Lords with a tact and discrimination 
which can hardly be too highly commended. The 
office, which would to most men be a thorny and irk¬ 
some task, seems little more to him than a pleasant 
recreation. Whilst other men, of greater intellectual 
power and more richly endowed with the highest 
qualities of statesmanship, would grow prematurely 
old, and worn, and irritable under the difficulties beset¬ 
ting such a post, the Secretary for Fc)reign Affairs looks 
to-day twenty years younger than his age as it is re¬ 
corded in ‘Debrett,’ and goes through his work with an 
ease and grace, and a never-failing flow of good spirits 
and even teniper, that must make him the object of 
every;.ipan'S envy. 

, He never apeaks without that courteous smile which 
s^d^ow o seen|s to disarm unfriendly criti- 
■cai^; Jte ,0uyer falls intb the traps set by sour or dis- 
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appointed members of his own party; he meets the 
assaults which come from the open foe in front with a 
confidence which can only be likened to that of the 
child too innocent to have learnt that there is such 
a thing as evil in the world. 

As you sit and watch him going through his nightly 
task in the gilded chamber in which the peers delibe¬ 
rate—standing up boldly to meet the weighty criti¬ 
cisms of a Cairns, or the fierce onslaught of a Salis¬ 
bury ; soothing with a tact which is almost feminine 
the irritable grumblings of a Clanricarde ; or laughing 
away with charming good nature the sneers of a 
Westbury—you are compelled to wonder whether the 
grace and graciousness which always surround him 
are derived from art or from nature ; whether he has 
been from youth upwards the suave and fascinating 
master of men, or has acquired the manner which is 
so attractive and so irresistible by long years of 
painful study. 

But whatever doubt there may be upon this point, 
there can be none upon another. Lord Granville’s 
most ardent admirers cannot claim for him renown 
as a statesman of the highest type, of a man of su¬ 
preme intellectual power. He is no new-comer in the 
arena of politics, whose real capacity is yet to be tested. 
He was born in the year which *saw Napoleon crushed 
at Waterloo; he entered upon his public career as an 
attach^ to our embassy at Paris in 1835; he took a 
seat in the House of Commons in 1837 as member for 
Morpeth ; he was made Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs—with Lord Palmerston as his chief—by Lord 
Melbourne in 1840, and he has, < therefore, for more 
tiian thirty years had a share in the government of 
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his country, either as a private member of one of the 
Houses of Parliament, or as a minister of the Crown. 

During that long period—stretching over a whole 
generation in the life of man, and over many genera¬ 
tions in the life of politics—Lord Granville has been 
successively Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs under 
Lord Melbourne; Master of the Buckhounds, Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, and Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, under Lord Russell; President of the 
Council, and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
under Lord Aberdeen; and again President of the 
Council for six years in Lord Palmerston’s two admin¬ 
istrations. Once, in June 1859, he had the high honour 
of being sent for by the Queen, and requested to form 
an administration, nothing but the curt and ungracious 
refusal of Earl Russell to take office under him, pre¬ 
venting his appearing as the First Minister of the 
Crown; and once again, in 1856, he w;as selected for 
the post of Ambassador Extraordinary to the Court of 
St. Petersburgh at the coronation of the present Czar. 

But while these are the great political offices and 
honours which have been showered upon him, what 
mark has Lord Granville made in politics ? He would 
be a bold man who would say that Lord Granville 
had the commanding personal gifts which compel 
success in politics. We suppose we must admit that 
during his many years of faithful and honourable ser¬ 
vice he has done nothing which can be caUed great. 

He has, fit is true, been Mr. Gladstone’s chosen 
friend and confidant during his premiership, and is 
gena^y jundlrstood to have had a large share in the 
naeii^ired Ireland which were the earliest 

acB^emeats of the present Ministiy, But it would 
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be going beyond the strict bounds of truth to say that 
he has left the impress of his own mind upon any of 
the departments with which he has been at one time 
or another connected. Perhaps we ought to make one 
exception to this remark. Lord Granville has unques¬ 
tionably left his mark in one of the departments of the 
State—that of the Colonial Office. But unfortunately 
it happens that his policy with respect to the Colonies 
has been the reverse of popular. Many Liberals have 
objected most strenuously to it, and the colonists them¬ 
selves have uttered loud and repeated protestations 
against his manner of dealing with them. 

Our individual opinion—let it be taken for what it 
is worth—is that Lord Granville’s colonial policy 
has been fully justified; but it is certain that with 
the majority of Englishmen it is most unpopular. 
Upon the whole, it must be admitted that he has not 
himself achieved anything great in statesmanship. He 
is ribt known to be the author of any great public 
measure, though, as we have said, he is believed to 
have been consulting counsel in one or two of the first 
importance. He is not the ablest, or the mbst elo¬ 
quent, or the most powerful member of his party. 
And yet to-day Lord Granville leads the House of 
Lords, and leads it with a success which none can 
question. How can the fact be explained 
Because he is a member of one of the great ‘ govern¬ 
ing families ’ of the country ? It is true that he is a 
Leveson-Gower, and the grandson of a Duke of Devon¬ 
shire ; but it is not to the mere fact that the bluest of 
our blue blood runs in his veins that his universal 
popularity, and his advancement to the great position 
which he now occupies, are to be attributed. Some- 
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thing more than family influence, and the ties of kin¬ 
dred, is needed to explain the fact that men whose 
public services are far greater than his, and with whose 
intellectual endowments he has nothing to compare, 
are willing to serve under his leadership ; and that he 
is able to fill the most difficult post, perhaps, which 
can fall to the lot of any statesman, in a manner which 
at once satisfies his foes and delights his friends. 

What, then, is the secret of his success Few can 
doubt that it lies in that wonderful urbanity, that 
never-failing grace and courteousness of manner, to 
which allusion has already been made. Lord Gran¬ 
ville is a great nobleman. He is exalted in rank ; he 
wields all the power which large wealth bestows upon 
its possessors; he has at his command family influence, 
which can best be described by the one word, irresis¬ 
tible ; he is, in short, a grande seigneur, enjoying all 
the rights and dignities which appertain to such a 
character in a country in which an even exaggerated 
deference is paid to the claims of wealth and rank. 

But most assuredly no nobleman ever more tho¬ 
roughly acted up to the maxim noblesse oblige than 
the Foreign Secretary. No one can watch him long 
or closely without seeing that he feels compelled alike 
by his very rank, and wealth, and influence, to show 
the world that these things are, after all, mere accidents. 
To use a homely phrase, I.^rd Granville, when in 
the company of his social inferiors, always,seems to 
be apologising for the fact that he is an earl, and a 


great nobleman. His chief desire seems to be to put 
those Him at'tHeir ease, and to effect this 

He his ijpeech and demeanour a cour¬ 

tly wHkdi is altogether alien to our * rough island 
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tongue * and rough island manners. But there is no¬ 
thing of Mr. Heep’s ’umbleness in it. Indeed, though 
one -would think it exaggerated in almost any other 
man, it seems natural to Lord Granville—a happy 
gift, -which belongs to him alone amongst English¬ 
men. 

What wonder, then, that the Earl is popular with 
the people ? No one can be brought in contact with 
him without falling a willing and contented victim to 
the wonderful glamour which surrounds him. With 
his equals, of course, his demeanour is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent. But in his intercourse with them, also, he 
gives one the impression of a man bent upon study¬ 
ing and adapting himself to the wants of others, rather 
than upon advancing his own interests. With what a 
charming simplicity and gracefulness he yields the 
palm to those who have fairly won it from him! And 
how unassuming and inoffensive he is in the hour of 
victory—the hour which, after all, tests men’s quali¬ 
ties more than any other. Statesmen who are intel¬ 
lectual giants compared to Lord Granville think it no 
shame to be overcome by this bland and ever-cour- 
teous foe; and hi.s rivals in his own party yield to 
him a deference such as they would not pay to the 
ablest statesman or the haughtiest nobleman in the 
House. 

In social life Lord Granville shines as a star of the 
first magnitude; and his happy knack of bringing 
into the House of Lords something of the atmosphere 
of the drawing-room, aids him not a little in his diffi¬ 
cult task. Who can have passed from the House of 
Commons—hot, turbulent, angry—to the House of 
Lords, without being struck by the peace and good- 
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breeding which flourish under Lord Granville’s rule 
in the latter place ? And wherever he goes the noble 
Earl is the same. No man can preside over a social 
gathering with greater success ; no man can do more 
to overcome the difficulties attending any great public 
undertaking — such as the Exhibitions of 1851 and 
1862; no man can blend more harmoniously the 
conflicting elements of society. 

A hundred anecdotes might be told to illustrate 
his irrepressible goodnature, and his absolute free¬ 
dom from all pride of birth or place. It seems but 
yesterday — alas ! it is ten long years ago — that 
the writer saw him on May i, 1862, broom in hand, 
sweeping up the scattered refuse which lay about 
the dais under the dome of the Exhibition building, 
half-an-hour before the time fixed for the opening 
ceremony. He swept then, with a vigour which said 
as much for his undiminished physical powers as for 
his carelessness of the restraints of mere etiquette. 
And one Easter Monday^ two or three years ago, 
the writer again beheld him Wandering in the crowd 
gathered upon the slopes of the Spur Battery at 
Dover, laden with loaves of bread, raised pies, and 
piles of sandwiches—the remnants of the luncheon 
of which his party had just partaken^and distributing 
these good things with careful impartiality amongst 
the ragged boys and women, of whom too-many were 
to be seen, attending the:Volunteer Review t^ien being* 
held. ' 

Lord Granville, as suqc^sor to Lord Clarendon at 
the Fon^n Q^ce, has pursued the even tenour of 
his way witt marked success. At the moment at 
wh»^; we one grefit cloud is indeed looming 
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before us, in the shape of the new difBculty with re¬ 
ference to the Alabama arbitration ; and it is impos¬ 
sible to acquit the present Ministry of all blame with 
regard to the wording of the Treaty on which so much 
depends. But it is highly probable that neither Lord 
Granville nor Mr. Gladstone can be held personally 
responsible for the unhappy ambiguousness of a single 
phrase, arid it is certain that both were actuated by 
the best motives in seeking for this settlement of the 
Alabama dispute. Those who are inclined to quarrel 
with Lord Granville for his foreign policy, should re¬ 
member the skill with which he maintained the neu¬ 
trality of England during the war of 1870. No man 
was more hotly abused than he was at that time, and 
his non-intervention, on behalf of France was argued 
against him as though it were a crime of the first 
magnitude. There are not many people now who 
hold that opinion. 

Extents fully justified the course which he took; 
whilst his tact and shrewdness hive saved us from 
any after-troubles resulting‘from our neutrality, like 
those which we inherit as a legacy from Lord Rus¬ 
sell’s Foreign Secretaryship. The skill which Lord 
Granville displayed in dealing with such matters as 
Count Bernstoff’s modest proposals about a ‘ benevo¬ 
lent neutrality,’ showed that he knew how to conduct 
the game of diplomacy with as much skill as Lord 
Clarendon himself; whilst it is difficult to resist the 
injpression that there is a solid foundation to his cha¬ 
racter as a Foreign Minister which was not to be found 
in his predecessor. 

In the House of Lords, or when he is presiding over 
one of the grave learned societies witK which he is 
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connected, he will lighten the most solemn occasions 
by some playful allusion to the notorious peculiarities 
of some other public man, or to his own family affairs 
-r-as when he told the members of the University of 
London, shortly after his charming wife had pre¬ 
sented him with a daughter, that he now felt a per¬ 
sonal interest in the question of education such as he 
had never before known. A graceful and polished 
speaker in his own tongue, he has a more perfect 
command of the French language than any other 
public man of our day, and the speeches which he 
has upon different occasions made in Paris have ex¬ 
cited the unbounded admiration of our gallant allies. 

Lord Granville’s Liberalism is not easily defined. 
It is almost as remote from the stiff Whiggism of 
Lord Russell as from the ultra-Radicalism of Mr. 
Fawcett; and it never betrays him into the perfervid 
eccentricities which sometimes characterise Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s political career. Perhaps it may be best de¬ 
scribed as a social creed. He is a politician of the 
salon —a disciple of Lord Palmerston, who even now 
copies his great master’s example as closely as the 
changed times in which he lives will permit him to do 
so. He has a chivalrous sympathy with the people, 
and he feels that he can best express that sympathy 
by his adherence to the Liberal party. For a long 
time men looked upon his Liberalism with something 
akin to suspicion ; and it is only within the last three 
years that his own party has accepted him with unre- 
seiyed confidence and cordiality. 

'Certainly Lord Granvillet has shown a great capa- 
:fbr moving theltimes. Who would have 
tern that |4Jrd Palmerston’s favourite 
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peer, the * safe’ man, who was then looked upon as 
the future leader of an inert Whig party, would in 
December, 1868, walk down the Castle Hill at Wind¬ 
sor arm-in-arm with Mr. John Bright, just after the 
latter hon. gentleman had been introduced to the 
Queen on his appointment as a Cabinet Minister ? It 
says much for Lord Granville’s ready acquiescence in 
the inevitable, that he should have done such a thing ; 
and we may be sure that he did it in the most graceful 
and pleasing of manners. 

The leader of the Liberal party need never fear that 
the noble Earl will trouble him with any awkward 
crotchets. He is one of those who put the duty of 
fidelity to their party above most other things ; his 
easy, yielding, and somewhat indolent disposition, 
would never tempt him into a Cave, or lead him to 
break with his political allies. Indeed, rather than 
sever the personal ties which unite him to his present 
colledjgues, he would surrender most of his prejudices 
—if he has any—and possibly something of his prin¬ 
ciples also. As long as he occupies a seat in the 
House of Lords, he will enjoy an undiminished perso¬ 
nal popularity; and as long as he leads the Upper 
Chamber, he will do so yvith admirable tact and good 
temper. But after all, the Church of England found, 
once upon a time, that it needed in its Primate some¬ 
thing more than ‘ a benevolent smile,’ and the Liberal 
peers may possibly some day discover that an ex¬ 
quisite urbanity is not the only qualification required 
by a statesman. 


G 




LORD CAIRNS. 

No greater contrast in personal appearance, in de¬ 
meanour, in antecedents, in tone of thought and style 
of language, could well be conceived than that which 
is presented to Lord Granville by the nobleman who 
sits on the other side of the floor of the House of 
Lords, as leader of the Opposition in that august 
assemblage. Lord Granville has himself publicly re¬ 
minded the world of his connection with the Gowers, 
the Howards, and the Cavendishes. 

He is a bom aristocrat, blessed with all the polish 
and the savoir faire which such a man may, if he 
chooses, acquire by instinct. Lord Cairns is allied to 
none of the noble families on an equality with whom 
he has now been placed. The blood of no great 
master of men in bye-gone ages flows in his veins. 
His life has not been passed in the salvn of the noble¬ 
man, amidst the refinements and the amenities which 
surround the great. He is sprung of the people—the 
second son of an Irish gentleman; his life has been 
;^pent in ceaseless labour—labour of a kind of which 
the Howards, the Gowers, and the Cavendishes 
can have no knowledge, < except by repute—labour 
for the ni^ necessarfes of life, then for fame and 
^ the^e things had been gained— 
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not until by slow, laborious steps, he had - raised him^ 
self .on the most difficult of all ascents, was he in a 
^ position to compete successfully with men like Lord 
Granville in that other kind of labour to which the 
highest are not strangers—labour on behalf of a party 
or a principle. 

Looking at the two men as they sit opposite to 
each other in the House of Lords this afternoon, ohe 
may see even in their personal appearance some 
indication of the diversity of the paths which have 
brought them at last to the same level of equality. 
Lord Granville has been already sketched in these 
pages. Lord Cairns, who now sits with outstretched 
legs, folded arms, and drooping head, is considerably 
taller than the leader of the Ministerialists. He has 
that wiry well-knit frame, the possession of which must 
help any man so greatly in his struggle with the world ; 
but that he has used his strength, spent it freely, 
if not ^prodigally, in the battle through which he has 
passed is proved, if by nothing else, by the pallor of 
his fine intellectual countenance—a countenance clean- 
cut like that of a Greek statue, in repose somewhat 
severe of aspect, but at all times stamped with the 
unmistakable impress of power. 

He looks wonderfully young, this gentleman whose 
fortune it has been to lead the most aristocratic party 
in the most aristocratic assemblage in the world. 
" Around him are gathered other peers whose ages are 
duly recorded in that most impertinent of books> the 
‘Scarlet-bound Bible of the British Tuft-hunter.’ 
They are men who were born to earldonJs and duke¬ 
doms, and whose lives have been spent, as it were, 
under shelter; but Lord Cakns looks younger than 
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those of them who were born in the - same year as 
himself; and that he is still in the very prime of life, 
and in the fullest possession of physical as well as 
mental strength, is evident. And yet how different a 
career his has been to that of his compeers ! 

When the story of his life comes to be written, it 
will read more like a romance than a reality; and 
the young men of many a future generation might be 
pointed to him as the exemplar whom they must 
copy if they would achieve success. One can scarcely 
believe, looking at the quiet, reserved, ‘ self-contained, 
and somewhat frosty man, who sits to-day on the 
front Opposition, bench of the House of Peers, that he 
can really have passed through such a struggle as 
that which lay between his starting-point in life, and 
the eminence at which he has now arrived. 

He began life at the bar, and so short a time is it 
since he received his first brief, that to himself it must 
seem but as yesterday that he was a struggling junior 
looking forward to the day when he should ‘ take 
silk ’ as one of the bare possibilities of a remote future. 
But his great talents and his unequalled industry 
helped him in his legal practice as they helped hina 
in everything else; and by the time he reached his 
thirtieth year, he was already well-known in those 
wide-spreading circles which have the woolsack as 
their centre. 

In 1852, wh«i he had entered upon his thirty-third 
year, he had gained that great step in the battle of life 
fiona which a of genius may fight his way to 
almost any eminence—a seat in the House of Com- 
moni ■ ^He was returnied for Belfast, and he sooh 
made Hs in the flouse. A staunch Conseivar 
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tive, an enlightened and liberal advocate of the prin¬ 
ciples of his party, possessed of remarkable ability as 
a public speaker, and distinguished for the clearness 
and argumentative power with which he could lay the 
facts of a case before an audience, he was soon marked 
out for preferment. Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli 
were alike able to appreciate his talents, and the post 
of Solicitor-General, with the honour of knighthood, 
was speedily conferred upon him. 

Sir Hugh Cairns fulfilled the comparatively humble 
duties of ‘ Mr. Sdlicitor ’ with admirable tact and 
power ; he became known in the House of Commons 
as one of the most brilliant members of a party which 
has had many brilliant adherents, and it was not long 
before he had gained such a standing in that most 
critical of assemblages, that the news that ‘ Cairns 
was up ’ sufficed to fill the benches in the House, and 
to ejppty the dining-room and library. But Sir Hugh 
had allied himself to a party whose lot it was to 
spend many years in the cold shade of opposition; 
and for a long period his professional advancement 
was, in consequence, at a standstill. He gained fresh 
laurels at the bar; he became yet more fully recog¬ 
nised in the House as one of the leaders of the Oppo¬ 
sition ; he laboured unweariedly both in his profession 
and in Parliament, but he had to see the highest 
honours which a ministry could bestow enjoyed by 
men whose inferiority to himself they themselves 
would have been the last to dispute, whilst no reward 
but the approval of his own conscience followed his 
political exertions. 

The turn of the wheel came at length, however, 
and in 1866 Hugh McCalmont Cairns followed his 
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party across the floor of the House, and became 
Attorney-General to the Derby Administration. But 
this was not the highest reward which the leader 
whom he had served so faithfully had in store for 
him. 

In October of the same year he quitted the House 
of Commons amidst the regrets of men of all parties, 
and accepted the easy and dignified post of a Lord 
Justice of Appeal. Very soon the Ministry found 
reason to regret that his brilliant talents were thus 
lost to his party, and in 1867, the man who had been 
a struggling stuff-gownsman fifteen years before, was 
raised to the peerage. In the following year, when 
Mr. Disraeli succeeded Lord Derby in the Premier¬ 
ship, he did not forget the faithful friend who had for 
so* many years been his constant* ally on the front 
Opposition bench of the Lower House. Almost his 
first act upon receiving the commands of her Majesty 
to form an administration, was to place the Great 
Seal at the disposal of Lord Cairns, who thus, at the 
^e of forty-nine, and in spite of the adverse influen¬ 
ces surrounding him in consequence of his political 
creed, attained the highest honour of his profession, 
and inscribed his name in the long list of those great 
lawyers who have occupied the woolsack. 

To most men who have fought their way up to this 
eminence, the Lord Chancellorship is a point at which 
they are content to rest and be thankful. ‘ They can 
go no further ; they have reached the highest stone 
of the legal pyramid; and though some of them may 
be inclined) like Ale/sander, to weep over the fact that 
there aft freah legll worlds to conquer, or may 
41 ^^ Broagh|im, meditate a new career in 
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another countiy, they are for the most part satisfied with 
the result of labours, the extent of which is known only 
to themselves, and settlf down quietly to the enjoy¬ 
ment of a peerage and a pension. But in the case of 
Lord Cairns his tenure of the woolsack would seem 
only to have been a fresh starting-point in his career. 

As Lord Chancellor he not only fulfilled his pro¬ 
fessional duties to the satisfaction of the legal world, 
but took an active part in the politics of the day. It 
was not, however, until the close of the session of 
1868, when, exhausted with the labours of his double 
duties as President of the House of Lords and a 
Chancery Judge, that Lord Cairns made the great 
speech which marked him out for still higher party 
preferment than any which he had yet received. The 
speech was that «upon the Irish Church Suspensory 
Bill, which had come up from the lower chamber. 
Ne\jer will those who witnessed the brilliant scene 
presented by the House of Peers on that memorable 
night forget it. Our hereditary legislators had mus¬ 
tered in stronger force than upon almost any previous 
occasion within the recollection of living men ; the 
galleries were crowded by the peeresses dazzling in 
their beauty and their jewels, the most notable men 
in the House of Commons were huddled together at 
the bar, or on the steps of the throne ; whilst at the 
side of the woolsack stood the Lord Chancellor, pale 
and emaciated, evidently very ill, but possessed by a 
spirit which no physical infirmities could overcome, 
and pouring forth for hours an unbroken stream of 
clear and logical eloquence against the measure before 
the House. Every one in the crowded chamber 
listened spell-bound. Men who had known Hugh 
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Cairns for a score of years were lost in admiration at 
the power which he had now developed, and which 
so far surpassed all their previous experience of him ; 
cheer upon cheer rolled from the ministerial benches 
at the close of each glowing period, and when the 
end was reached, and the Lord Chancellor resumed 
his seat upon the woolsack, the applause came from 
both sides of the House, whilst the very ladies rose 
in their enthusiasm and joined in the general appro¬ 
bation by the waving of fans and handkerchiefs. 

It was a great and almost unexampled success, and 
its effect upon the life of Lord Cairns has not yet 
ceased, Mr. Disraeli, as all the world knows, left 
office in the following December, and when Parlia¬ 
ment met in February, 1869, it was announced that 
the leadership of the Conservative party in the House 
of Peers had been assumed by the ex-Lord Chan¬ 
cellor. No one who is not intimately acquainted 
with the inner spirit of English social life can appre¬ 
ciate the full extent of the honour which was thus 
bestowed upon Lord Cairns, For centuries it has 
been one of the traditions of our aristocracy that 
they should be led in their own chamber only by one 
of themselves, by a man uhose fathers had for a 
dozen generations been amongst our born law-givers, 
and who was himself allied to the leading members 
of both parties in the House. Lord Cairns of course 
had no pretensions of this kind. It was but seven¬ 
teen years since he was elected for Belfast, and 
entered the popular chamber as an obscure Com¬ 
moner, Only seventeen years! And in that time 
he had parsed through the successive stages of legal 
Immnar uiMil he had reached the highest; had ob- 
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tained a coronet; and had the leadership of his party 
in the most aristocratic assemblage in the world 
bestowed upon him by acclamation! Generations 
hence men will marvel at the ‘ wondrous tale ’ of the 
me' who now sits opposite Lord Granville in the 
House of Lords. 

T his sketch of Lord Cairns’ career is hardly a part 
of that ‘ photograph ’ which we have promised our 
reidcrs; but after all, only those who were ac¬ 
quainted with his story could rightly appreciate the 
position which he now occupies. It is by the weight, 
of sheer ability that he has gained that position, and 
it is the possession of unmistakable power that is now 
the most noticeable feature in his character. He is 
not a frequent speaker in the House of Lords. As 
leader of the Opposition he was of course entitled, 
of right, to speak on every subject of importance 
be^re the House, but he spoke only when it was 
^ necessary that re should do .so ; and since his retire¬ 
ment on the ^,round of ill health from this post of 
h ■ nour, ha" seMom addressed the House except 
on legal questions. His speeches are clear, simple, 
logical; and the absence of all political acerbity is 
a very prominent trait in his character. He is one 
of the most thorough-going Conservatives in the 
House of Lords, but his Conservatism has not 
always commanded the sympathy of his followers, 
because it has more than once been modified to 
meet the necessities of the time. The compromise 
on the Irish Church Bill, for instance, damaged his 
popularity with those who tVere in favour of resist¬ 
ing that measure to the bitter end. Lord Cairns was 
too practical and too far-seeing to oppose the settle- 
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ment of a measure upon which the voice of the country 
had been unmistakably expressed. He fought against 
it with remarkable ability as long as there was the 
smallest hope of success attending his labours; but 
when such hope had vanished, he made haste to come 
to terms with the enemy, and secure everything that 
he could in the shape of compensation for the dis¬ 
established Church. His course did not give satisfac¬ 
tion to many of his friends, though the world at 
large will hardly question its propriety. 

It was undoubtedly a fair example of the shrewd¬ 
ness and practical wisdom which distinguish him. 
There is another point, too, in which Lord Cairns 
differs somewhat from many other politicians. He 
always ‘ fights fair.’ Perhaps there is a certain degree 
of coldness in his temperament which prevents his 
exciting the enthusiasm of his party to the extent 
to which such men as the late Lord Derby could 
move it But on the other hand he enjoys the, 
respect and esteem of his opponents as well as his 
supporters and colleagues. He conducts his argu¬ 
ments, when speaking, a little too much perhaps in 
the style of the counsel aiguing at Nisi Prius; but 
when a great occasion comes, such as that to which 
we have already alluded, he is roused out of his old 
forms of thought and speech, and for the moment 
wins the applause of all who are capable of being 
moved by an eloquence which is not the less power¬ 
ful that it is seldom impassioned. 

Too many men who had passed through the 
tremendous struggle whkh has fallen to the lot of 
Lord Caitip would havfe emerged from it with a 

dnd a (^rnicism the fruit of bitter 
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experience. But no evil results of this kind have 
attended the battle of life in his case. 

What will be his future? Since, in consequence of 
failing health, he retired from the leadership of his 
party in favour of the Duke of Richmond, he has 
taken no prominent part in politics; and yet one can 
hardly doubt that he will be heard of again. No 
doubt the Lord Chancellorship would be his by 
right if the Tory party returned to power, and those 
who are in favour of legal reform, whatever may be 
their political bias, would be delighted to see him 
again upon the woolsack; but whether he will ever 
again take the leadership of the Conservatives is 
extremely doubtful, though most outsiders will be of 
opinion that few better men for the post could be 
found than the brilliant and indefatigable peer who 
has risen so rapidly and to such a height. 

f 





THE MARQUIS OF HARTINGTON. 

No ministry is supposed to be complete without its 
due proportion of dukes. But when dukes cannot be 
obtained, their eldest sons must serve in their stead. 
It is only upon this ground that it is possible to ac¬ 
count for the presence of the Marquis of Hartington 
in the present cabinet. He is the heir to one of the 
great Whig dukedoms ; his father commands nearly 
half-a-dozen votes in the Lower House, and is besides 
the possessor of vast political influence in more than 
one English county. 

In his own veins runs the bluest of the blue blood 
of our aristocracy These, and these chiefly, if not 
only, are the reasons why the Right Honourable 
Spencer Compton Cavendish, Marquis of Hartington, 
holds now the great office of Secretary for Ireland, 
and a seat in the cabinet of Mr. Gladstone. We say 
that these are certainly the foremost reasons; even 
although Lord Hartington is a man of unquestionable 
ability of a kind no one will pretend that his mere 
abilities are such as to entitle him to his present post. 

Mr. Fawcett, for instance, were he asked to give 
an illustratioai of the good to be gained by promoting 
dlllifit, witlwot Reference io birth, would hardly point 

TOl-otd HiMNington as a; case in point. It is in Con- 
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sequence, not in spite, of his birth that he has become 
what he is. 

What does the spectator who looks at the Treasury 
Bench, whilst the House is sitting, see when his eye 
rests upon the Marquis of Hartington ? He sees a 
rather good-looking man, of tall stature. He is quite 
young yet—far younger than any of his colleagues. 
But the handsome face has a worn, listless look that 
adds ten years to his apparent age. The eyes are 
downcast, the moustache droops heavily over the full 
and loosely-moulded lips; the man himself has the 
air of one who is hopelessly bored with the business 
of the State which is going on around him, and in 
which it is his lot to be so prominent an actor. And 
when my Lord Hartington rises to speak, the im¬ 
pression which he produces upon his hearers is hardly 
more favourable than that produced by his personal 
apijearance. The tall young gentleman, to whom 
some awkward question has been put by a pertina¬ 
cious Irish Member like the redoubtable Mr. Maguire, 
languidly gathers himself together when his tormen¬ 
tor has ceased, languidly rises from his seat, and 
languidly adjusts himself in a lounging attitude 
against the table of the House. 

It is apparently more than this young nobleman of 
six-and-thirty years can do, to support himself for 
half-a-dozen minutes without the aid of some substan¬ 
tial piece of furniture. When he has satisfactorily 
posed himself in this mariner, the long white hand is 
seen to play for a moment listlessly with the thick 
brown beard, as though my Lord Marquis kept his 
ideas hidden somewhere in that appendage to his 
handsome face, and then a thick, guttural stream 
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words begins to pour forth from the lips, which are 
hardly opened in order to emit the sound. Listening 
attentively to the lazy drawl which seems to trickle 
down the speaker’s beard, you get some faint idea 
that an answer is being given to the question that 
has just been put; but you must be particularly 
quick of hearing in order to understand that answer. 
Possibly it is not during the question-hour at all that 
the Marquis has risen. He may have been called 
upon for an exposition of some great State question, 
at a time when that question is attracting the earnest 
attention of Parliament But there is no difference 
in the speaker’s manner. There is the same indo¬ 
lent grace in the slouching attitude he adopts; the 
same imperturbable self-possession in the manner in 
which he strokes and pats the thick brown beard ; 
the same cool indifference to everbody and every¬ 
thing in the tone in which he drawls out his slip-shod 
sentences. 

The nervous man trembles as he listens to the 
Marquis of Hartington whilst he is speaking. At 
every moment it seems that the stuttering, stammer¬ 
ing, halting flow of words will come to a final stop ; 
and that the grievously over-taxed physical powers 
of the speaker will collapse altogether. But let no 
unaccustomed listener labour under any such appre¬ 
hension. It is true that it is but ‘a lumbering wain ’ 
of speech which Lwd Hartington drives,* but it is at 
any rate a sure one. The Marquis has far too keen a 
sense of the ridiculous to do anything so absurd as 
break down. He has, moreover, far too haughty a 
contempt jUi^his audienCe to care to conceal from 
thlfsa hia to construct smooth and flowing 
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sentences, to express his ideas. He can think on 
his legs ; and though his thoughts may not be very 
brilliant, such as they are he feels no he.sitation about 
presenting them, in all their baldness and incoherency, 
to the first political assemblage in the world. But 
then, has he not taken the measure of that assem¬ 
blage, as of everything else under the sun ? Has 
he not discovered that here, as well as elsewhere, 
nineteen-twentieths of the people are very ordinary 
persons, who have a profound respect for a duke’s 
son, and who are by no means quick to discern or 
resent his defects } 

The cynicism which is one of his characteristics is 
by no means assumed ; it is but the natural expression - 
of the feelings of one who has tasted most pleasures, 
and made acquaintance with most men under the 
sun, and who finds pleasure and work, and fame and 
powe^, alike a weariness to the flesh and a ‘vain 
vanity ’ to the spirit. Why should he then trouble 
himself to show the people who have not tasted ot 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge that he possesses 
any of the qualities -which they are accustomed to 
esteem ? He need not display those qualities, he 
need not have them, in order to gain everything that 
it is possible for the most gifted of men to gain. 
Without showing either remarkable ability or re¬ 
markable industry, he finds himself not only a mem¬ 
ber of Parliament, but a Cabinet Minster and 
head of a great State department.» 

Of so much importance do some men consider his 
presence in the House of Commons, that when he 
is defeated in fair fight in North Lancashire, one 
Mr. Green Price, member for the Radnor burghs. 
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straightway commits political suicide in order to make 
way for him, and performs this tremendous act of 
self-sacrifice without hope of reward, and without, as 
he takes care to declare, having any personal know¬ 
ledge of the Marquis. 

All other honours, moreover, which are the highest 
and exceptional rewards of great genius and great 
services are his by right of birth. He has but to 
stretch out his hands in order to grasp them. Nay, 
at this very moment, many a shrewed political pro¬ 
phet would be ready to back the Marquis of Harting- 
ton for the premiership itself. Much more unlikely 
things have come to pass than that this languid 
young man should be called to the helm of affairs, 
the virtual rulcrship of the British Empire. 

Can we wonder, when we remember all these things, 
that the Marquis of Hartington, though he has been a 
Cabinet Minister in two administrations, should never 
have .shown the capacity which might reasonably be 
looked for even in a subordinate member of a govern¬ 
ment ? Let us not be too hard upon the Marquis. 
Few men would be able to resist the temptations of 
such a position as that which he occupies, and it is 
something to see the heir of the Duke of Devonshire 
submitting to the drudgery of late sittings in the 
House of Commons, to the annoyance of having to 
answ’er the absurd auid impertinent questions of ‘cads,* 
and to the wearing routine of office work. It would 
be too much— would it not ?—to expect such a man, 
in addition to ipaking these sacrifices for the sake of 
the public service, to condescend to increase the debt 
of grat|tujie owed to laim by his country, by giving 
pro^ yt he was^ not altogether destitute of the 
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ability without which a man of the middle-class could 
never have climbed beyond an Under-Secretaryship 
or a Junior Lordship of tiie Treasury. 

We are not without a faint idea that this ability 
is not wanting in the heir of the great house of 
Cavendish. It certainly ought to be there if genius 
be hereditary, for Lord Hartington is the son of one 
of the ablest men and most accomplished scholars of 
his day; and he had the great advantage during the 
years of his nonage at Holkar Hall, of being under 
the direct tuition of his father. But if he does possess 
great ability, the young nobleman has achieved a 
remarkable success in his endeavours to hide it from 
the vulgar gaze. 

Flatterers will, of course, be ready to assure the 
public that the Marquis of Hartington is an adminis¬ 
trator of tried skill, and that he possesses that states- 
manlijce capacity, that breadth of view, that sound¬ 
ness of judgment, without which no one can hope to 
succeed in the battle of life. And we must not accuse 
these men of deliberate lying. There is a form of 
that peculiar disease called colour-blindness, which 
renders many persons, acute enough in every other 
respect, quite unable to see the blemishes and imper¬ 
fections in the character of anyone so lofty in station 
as the heir to a dukedom. The glamour of great rank 
surrounds the Marquis of Hartington, and nothing is 
more astonishing than the influence which that gla¬ 
mour has upon the world at large. 

To this nobleman have been entrusted in succes¬ 
sion the duties involved in the chaise of the War 
Office, of the Post Office, and of Irish Affairs. His 
present position appears to us to be that for which he 

• H 
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is best fitted. He has some knowledge of Ireland, ac¬ 
quired by the actual possession of property in the' 
island ; he has the courage tind self-control which are 
absolutely needed by any man who is brought much 
in contact with Irish politicians; and his personal 
independence makes him very careless about the 
assaults to which an Irish Secretary is constantly 
exposed. As Postmaster-General he was, of course, 
little more than a cypher ; and as Secretary for War 
he might not be worse, but he was certainly not better 
than his predecessors. 

And yet it is impossible to deny that Lord Har- 
tington has at least one great merit. He does not 
blunder. He may never do anything brilliantly; may 
never display a spark of original genius of any kind ; 
but he is at least free alike from the awkardness which 
generally distinguishes plebeian mediocrity, and from 
the rash impetuosity which is frequently allied to more 
brilliant talents. 

Nobody—not even the fiercest democrat—can study 
the Marquis without coming to the conclusion that 
there must, after all, be something m birth. Despite 
all the defects at which we have hinted—defects the 
gravest which could well attach to the character of 
any statesman—Lord Hartington seems able by the 
mere instinct implanted in him at his birth to hold 
his own amongst our rulers. He does so in a slouch¬ 
ing, listless way, which would be tolerated in nobody 
else, it is true; but he has acquired sufficient tact, and 
sufficient insight into men and things, to be able to 
avoid thse pitfalls apd failures into which many far 
aHci* ^ constantly falling. 

Jtt||jl5l<f6ausie he cool and self-possessed when 
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speaking ever to break down, even when his ideas are 
fewest and his language baldest, so he will never 
tumble into any egregious blunder in the work he 
has in hand, simply because he regards that work 
with a cavalier indifference which will always prevent 
his suffering from the nervousness or the over-anxiety 
which are so fatal to abler men. He is a representa¬ 
tive man in the present Cabinet; and though it may 
be well that the class of which-he is the type should 
be represented in every Ministry, nobody, we are 
sure, would like to see too many Lord Hartingtons 
gathered together in one administration. 



MR. WILSON-PATTEN. 


Mr. Wilson-Patten is a good type of a peculiar 
class of statesmen. The world at large, the mere news¬ 
paper-reading, club-frequenting world, has its own 
special idols in the House of Commons, and believes 
in them alone. It pins its faith to Gladstone or 
Disraeli, according to the political creed which it pro¬ 
fesses, and it regards Lowe, Bright, Bruce, Goschen, 
and Cardwell as the lieutenants of the one, and 
Hardy, Northcote, Manners, and Hunt as the lieu¬ 
tenants of the other. Out of the circumscribed list of 
statesmen in which it thus deals it seldom travels; 
and it has little belief in anyone who is not to be 
found within the limits of those lists. 

But those who are familiar with the inner life of 
politics, those to whom our statesmen are something 
more than mere names, know that not the least in¬ 
fluential of their number are men with whose repu¬ 
tation the pqblic is comparatively unfamiliar—men 
who arc not‘ regarded by the press or by the platform 
demagogues of provincial towns as at all important 
or iolhientlal. la fact, in politics as in most other 
liiefe are workers whose labour lies compara- 
the scenes, but who, although they may 
^ fignre in Ifi^lic, are not the less importsmt 
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upon that account It would be easy to name many' 
such men. Some of them are not even in Parlia¬ 
ment ; and yet they exercise, somehow or other, a 
mysterious influence over the destinies of party. They 
may occasionally be seen, these men, in the lobby on 
the eve of a great division. What they are doing 
there no one knows, and yet they are evidently per¬ 
fectly at home. They exchange curt sentences with 
the whips of their respective parties ; they hold long 
conversations with sundry honourable gentlemen in 
nooks and comers of the various corridors, and they 
may even be seen in consultation with the great party 
leaders, and not—be it remarked—listening to those 
eminent men, but talking to them in a patronising, 
and even an authoritative fashion. This is one type 
of the man behind the scenes in the political arena. 

Another type may be found .seated on one of the 
back lienches, amongst beardless young lordlings from 
the counties, and heavy men, with big watch-chains 
and bulging shirt-fronts, from the manufacturing towns. 
This man sits there apparently the least noticeable 
of all the men upon his bench. He seldom speaks; 
he seldom cheers; he never intrudes himself upon 
the notice of the House. The ‘new member’ who 
has come up from the country swelling with a sense 
of his self-importance, and whose heart, during the 
fiilt days of his membership, has been somewhere in 
his boots, first plucks up courage, first begins to re¬ 
cover his self-esteem, when he is brought in contact 
with this man. 

The quiet old gentleman with the white hair and 
the wrinkled weather-beaten face, looks so very modest 
and insignificant, that Mr. Boanerges thinks it safe 
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to assume towards him a little of the manner with 
which he has been accustomed to strike awe into the 
breasts of the burgesses of Puddlecombe. But some 
day he will see, in the middle of an important debate 
on some great social or economical question, a strange 
and disturbing sight. He will behold the right hon. 
gentleman, the Prime Minister, leaving his seat on 
•the Treasury Bench, and slipping up the gangway to 
that retired spot where the quiet old gentleman is 
sitting in his usual state of quiescence. He will watch 
with envious eyes a long-whispered conference be¬ 
tween the leader of the House and the man he has 
been inwardly despising; and when, during the 
course of the evening, the latter rises to speak, he will 
be stricken with astonishment at the sudden silence 
which falls upon the House, and at the respectful at¬ 
tention with which all that the obscure member has 
to say is listened to. 

There is yet another type of the man behind the 
scenes. The representatives of this type are, how¬ 
ever, not so entirely hidden from the public gaze as 
those who belong to the classes we have already 
noticed. They are men of mark in their counties, 
where they enjoy a popularity of the most enviable 
kind, where nobody thinks of venturing to contest 
their seats, and where they are continually receiving 
signal marks of the public favour. They are, mole- 
over, men of mark within the walls of the House of 
CommotuB, though outside it, except within the boun¬ 
daries of their own district, they are comparatively 
uhknoi^ In the Tiouse, however, they shine not 

their eloquence or their powers in debate, 
tuirt: because <^4heir popularity with their c^n- 
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stituents, partly because of their unblemished personal 
characters, and partly because, if they have not the 
showy qualities which are necessary to make a man 
a popular legislator, they have those solid virtues 
which are as valuable in the House of Commons as 


they are anywhere else. 

It is this third type which the Right Honourable 
John Wilson-Patten may be said to represent. The 
public out of doors are perhaps but little acquainted 
with Mr. Wilson-Patten’s name. They know him as 
a Member of Parliament, and an ex-Cabinet Minister 
—that is all. But go down to North Lancashire, and 
you will find, however bitter may be the party differ¬ 
ences which rend the people of that district, that there 
is but one opinion with respect to Mr. Wilson-Patten. 
He is par excellence the member for the county; the 


man who is looked upon as the representative of the 
special interests of the district, and who is sent up to 


Parliament to speak, not in the name of this or that 


party or clique, but in the name of North Lancashire 


as a whole. 


At the last general election, when, as we know, 
political strife ran higher in Lancashire than in any 
other district of England, a tremendous battle—one 
recalling the giant combats of the Reform era—was 
fought in the northern division of the county. For 
aeveral years Mr. Wilson-Patten and Lord Hartington 
had shared the representation of that division—the 
former being the nominee of the Conservatives, and 
the latter of the Liberals. But when the country was 
being called upon to give its verdict upon the ques¬ 
tion of the Irish Church, Lord Derby, withdrawing 
his younger son, Captain Stanley, from the represen- 
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tation of Preston, sent him into North Lancashire, 
to do battle against Lord Hartington. 

It might have seemed natural that the first step 
taken by the Liberals would have been to choose a 
second candidate, so as to enable them to fight the 
battle upon equal terms. It was felt, however, that 
Mr. Wilson-Patten was too secure in the favour of all 
parties for his seat to be shaken, and even in that 
moment of keen political strife, and in the midst of 
the most exciting contest which the election witnessed, 
his return was practically unopposed. A more striking 
evidence of the estimation in which he is held in 
his native county it would have been impossible to 
obtain. 

And if you go into the House of Commons, you 
will find that Mr. Wilson-Patten occupies a place there 
which is not dissimilar to that which he holds down 
in North Lancashire. He enjoys the respect of men 
of all parties. Sitting on the front Opposition bench, 
and holding a prominent place in the ranks of the 
Conservative party, he nevertheless commands the 
esteem and the confidence of the most uncompro¬ 
mising of Radicals. 

On his own side of the House few men can com¬ 
pete with him in the personal popularity which he 
enjoys. He is not a brilliant speaker; he has not 
gained any laurels as a Minister; he has never taken 
a prominent part in great debates; but he is, never¬ 
theless, a power in the House of Commons. One 
has but to watch the House whilst he Is addressing 
it, in to gather some idea of the estimation in 
whiejr 1 * 4 ? H held. His words are listened to with 
silq<^ ; his pjynions evidently carry weig^ 

wii the!|»ihmongst 4^ parties, and he himself is the 
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subject of not a few complimentary allusions from the 
leaders of the opposite party. 

It is not only in his public appearances in the 
House that Mr. Wilson-Patten exercises a decided 
influence upon the course of legislation. Those who 
know anything of what transpires behind the scenes 
are well aware that there are not many men who take 
a more active share in the movements of his party 
than the right hon. gentleman the member for North 
Lancashire. 

Mr. Wilson-Patten’s position is to be attributed in 
a very great degree to his admirable personal quali¬ 
ties of frankness, courtesy, and fairness. In the House 
of Commons as well as elsewhere these qualities are • 
not unappreciated. It is a mistake to suppose that 
intellect is everything there, or that the mere master 
of debate is the only man who can rise to eminence 
in that powerful assembly. On the contrary, not a 
few men could be named who, possessing intellectual 
gifts of the highest description, have nevertheless 
failed to make that progress in Parliament which 
might have been expected from them, simply because 
they lack the personal qualities which in private life 
command respect and esteem. Nay, at this moment 
there is in the Government at least one man of genius 
who would unquestionably hold a much higher posi¬ 
tion than he does in the good graces of the House, if 
he were able to exercise the functions of the Minister 
with a little of the graciousness of the ordinary gen¬ 
tleman. 

On the other hand, there are on both sides of the 
House men who, if they are not very brilliant, are so 
estimable in their private characters, so free from any 
bias of mere prejudice or passion, that their opinions 
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have a far greater weight than that which attaches to 
those of much abler and more conspicuous statesmen. 
These men represent the moral worth of the House, 
and though that is a quality which is not displayed 
through the medium of newspaper columns, or in the 
heat of a party debate, it is not the less one which the 
House appreciates, and to which it is ready to render 
a willing homage. 

Mr. Wilson-Patten holds an enviable position in 
Parliament. Little as .he may b^ known outside the 
walls of the House of Commons, except in his own 
county, he is esteemed by his fellow-members as the 
representative of the qualities at which we have hinted; 
•and nobody who knows anything of the inner life of 
politics will doubt that his adhesion to any Ministry 
would add something to its weight in the House, if 
not in the country. More than once he has been 
called upon to take high ofhcc in a Conservative 
Government, and for a limited period he held that 
post which, more perhaps than any other, demands 
the most extensive knowledge of the customs of 
Parliament, and the most unflagging courtesy—the 
post of Chairman of Committees of the whole House. 
The manner in which Mr. Wilson-Patten discharged 
his duties at that time, as well as the position which 
he has since taken in Parliament, convinced many 
people that he was admirably fitted for the office of 
Speaker. It is unfortunately the custom to make the 
election of a moderator for the great popular assem¬ 
blage a party question; but were this not so, and 
were. Mr. Wilson-Patteti a few years younger than he 
is, we^c«|l|^^|have litU^ doubt that his merits would 
have'I^Sajj*! ’‘^topgnised ihy his nomination to fill the;,^ 
Speaflcei's <|^r when i| was last vacant 



THE EARL OF CARNARVON. 


The history’ of Henry Howard Molyneux, fourth 
Earl of Carnarvon, has yet to be written. Though 
Lord Carnarvon has held high office in the service of 
his country, and has taken a prominent part in the 
party conflicts in the House of Lords, his political 
career may be said as yet but to have commenced. 
Whither it may carry him before it is ended, none 


can^say. 

Lord Carnarvon is memorable as one of the three 


Ministers who retired from Lord Derby’s Government 
in 1868, because of the character of Mr. Disraeli’s 
proposals on the question of Reform. This was un¬ 
doubtedly the most important event of his political 
life, and it has had strange results. It is somewhat 
singular to look back to that time, and see what the 
effect produced by their retirement from the Ministry 
has been upon each of the three "dissatisfied states¬ 
men of that day. 

It is impossible not to feel that a grave error was 
committed by General Peel, Lord Salisbury, and 
Lord Carnarvon, when they deliberately abandoned 
their party at a moment of unexampled difficulty in 
its history. The irresistible waves of the great ocean 
of time had carried that party to a point at which it 
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had become absolutely necessary that the policy by 
which it had hitherto been guided should be recon¬ 
sidered, and some sacrifice of traditions and senti¬ 
ments dear to it made. Whether or not wisdom pre¬ 
vailed in the counsels of the party at that moment 
is a point upon which we need not dwell now ; but it 
is at least certain that the party was materially weak¬ 
ened, its influence diminished, and its prestige damaged 
by the formidable secession of three Cabinet Ministers 
from its ranks. 

Nevertheless, the secession did not prove fatal to 
the party, and its mjiin consequences have fallen upon 
the shoulders of the secessionists themselves. General 
Peel immediately retired into private life, and he is now 
a simple private citizen, absent even from that House 
where he was so well known and so much respected. 
Lord Salisbury, whilst he has shown many great 
qualities, and bids fair to establish his position as one 
of the foremost statesmen of his generation, has dis¬ 
played a rooted antagonism to the leader of the party 
of which he is a member, which has made him less 
an actor in, than a critic of, the political events of his 
timfe. 

It is upon Lord Carnarvon, however, that the seces- 
sion from the Derby Ministry, and the events which 
followed it, have had the most marked result |Jo 
man in England was more strenuously opposed to 
such a sweeping^ alteration in the electoral isystem as 
that which Mr. Disraeli carried out, than was Lord 
Carnarvon. ?flis Conservatism upon this point was 
developed to the fulle^ possible extent, ?md rather 
than be a to wh^t he believed to be a fatal 

policy, h^:||pl6doned 4^ce, and stood aside for'a 
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time from the active conflicts of political life. Never¬ 
theless, when once that sweeping change had been 
made, Lord Carnarvon was of all men the readiest to 
acknowledge its consequences. 

Not even Mr. Gladstone himself saw with a clearer ♦ 
eye what must be the fruits of Household Suffrage 
than did Lord Carnarvon. The staunch Conserva¬ 
tive, who had shrunk with horror and dismay from 
Mr. Disraeli’s proposals on the subject of Electoral 
Reform, no sooner saw those proposals carried out, 
than he became one of the first to take part in what 
he conceived to be the necessary work which followed 
that event. His mind was ‘ educated,’ not by degrees, 
but in a single day; and with unflinching courage he 
prepared to take his part in the work which the great 
constitutional change that had been carried out had 
imposed upon public men. 

T^e result has been a certain estrangement between 
Lord Carnarvon and his party. He has been more 
zealous than the most zealous of them in pursuing 
the work which at its outset he opposed. He cannot 
be said to be less Conservative than he formerly was, 
the mere fact that as a rule he acts consistently with 
Lord Salisbury being a sufficient proof to the con¬ 
trary; but upon certain points he has developed a 
spirit which is unquestionably more akin to that of 
Radicalism than of Conservatism. Nevertheless, there 
is no reason to doubt that Lord Carnarvon will in the 
future be found acting in harmony with the recognised 
leaders of his party, in the House of which he is a 
member. That upon certain important matters he 
differs from them in opinion must be admitted; but 
those differences are to be accounted for more by pecu- 
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liarities of temperament than by any serious dissimi¬ 
larity in the principles by which he is guided. In the 
main, he is staunchly Conservative, and there does not 
seem much ground for the expectation which some 
entertain that he will ere long break loose altogether 
from the old ties, and seek alliances elsewhere. 

There are few men in Parliament whose support is 
more to be desired by either of the great parties than 
is that of Lord Carnarvon ; for there are few men who 
can vie with him in those personal qualities which 
command the esteem and admiration alike of friends 
and opponents. With a highly-cultivated mind of 
statesman-like breadth and capacity, he unites a sin¬ 
gularly gentle and amiable disposition, a captivating 
manner, a spotless character, and an elevated moral 
tone, not, unfortunately, too commonly exhibited in 
the arena of politics. He shows at all times, more¬ 
over, a sympathy with the suffering and the unfortu¬ 
nate which is of itself a sure claim to the esteem of 
most men, even though occasionally—as has been the 
case with Lord Carnarvon—it leads those who possess 
it into unmistakable errors. 

We are sure, however, that the public will not care 
to dwell upon Lord Carnarvon’s mistakes—such aS 
they are. These mistakes are in almost every case 
to be attributed rather to an excess of conscientious¬ 
ness, and of the chivalrous sentiment which is one of 
his most marked characteristics, than to any intellec¬ 
tual defect, or to any of those angularities of character 
which are to be found in so many other men. 

It is to ^ regretted-that the Earl is a victim to a 
marked nervousness of*manner when speaking, which 
does not^9. little to niar his powers as a debater. « 
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That these powers are of a very high order has again 
and again been proved. Lord Carnarvon’s speeches 
are, as a rule, admirable cbmpositions, displaying not 
only conspicuous literary merit, but those moral quali¬ 
ties in which their author himself excels. They are 
full of earnestness, combined with gentleness, whilst 
the broad statesman-like spirit which distinguishes 
them does not destroy that element of human sym¬ 
pathy which is so greatly lacking in the efforts of 

some of our more ambitious and celebrated orators. 
* 

Nevertheless, Lord Carnarvon has never acquired his 
proper place as a speaker in the House of Lords. 
When he begins a speech he is troubled by a nervous 
cough, which breaks every sentence he utters into 
fragments, and does not a little prevent his hearers 
following the sequence of his arguments with success. 
It is true that when he has once warmed to his sub¬ 
ject,^and gained a proper degree of confidence, this 
cough disappears ; but, on the other hand, the Earl’s 
voice is singularly Weak, and he has but little chance 
in consequence of being fully heard in the House of 
Lords, where only one or two highly-favoured men 
are able to overcome* the many moral and physical 
obstacles which stand in the way of successful speak¬ 
ing. Have any of our readers attended a. debate in 
the peers’ gilded chamber.? If they have done so, 
they must have been struck by the fact that the hall 
itself is constructed in such a manner that the archi¬ 
tect apparently intended that but half of what was 
said should be heard. Its immense height, the irre¬ 
gular surface of roof and walls, the galleries, the huge 
vacant spaces about the throne and the bar, all tend 
. to destroy sound ; and it is not surprising that even 
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when a peer has a good voice and an attentive au¬ 
dience, not a little of what he says falls to the ground, 
or only reaches the ears of the men seated next him. 
But everyone who has attended the Lords’ debates 
knows that but few speakers in that distinguished 
assemblage are favoured with an attentive audience. 

It is not a little surprising that this most aristo¬ 
cratic and polished of assemblages should indulge in 
habits savouring rather of the rowdyism of a western 
state congress than of any more refined parliament. 
The theory of the House of Lords is that, as all the 
members are peers, none of their number can exer¬ 
cise any authority over his colleagues and fellow- 
members. The consequence is, that the House has 
no Speaker, and no one responsible for the mainte¬ 
nance of order; and accordingly order is not main¬ 
tained. 

It is amusing, during the course of a great debate, 
to see two noble lords rise simultaneously from oppo¬ 
site sides of the House, and speak together, each 
trying to talk the other down, until some one, moved 
by compassion at the melancholy spectacle he is thus 
called upon to witness, rises''and moves that Lord 
So-and-So be heard. It is not so amusing, however, 
to see th^ House in its normal aspect, with some forty 
peers present, thirty-eight of whom are divided into 
nineteen couples, each couple engaged in active and 
by no means inaudible conversation, whilst the thirty- 
ninth noble lord is trying to make his voice heard 
above the universal hubbub, as he delivers a speech 
which has cost him days of anxious preparation, and 
the fortieth gives evidence by an occasional snore of 
altM^ng o^sgattude thtt if he is not one of the 
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talkers, he is also not one of the listeners, of the dis¬ 
tinguished company. 

Even more melancholy, however, is that spectacle 
which is occasionally witnessed when the House is 
full, and a great division is about to take place, and 
when the peer who is speaking is absolutely unable 
to make his voice heard above'the positive roar of 
conversation which rises from the three or four hun¬ 
dred men present. How can it be supposed that a 
nervous man should overcome this terrible obstacle in 
the way of his success as a speaker.? Considerable 
experience has convinced the present writer that in 
no assembly in the world is it more difficult for a man 
to gain a hearing or to make a mark than in the House 
of Lords. What is to be hoped of the House, how¬ 
ever, which will turn its back upon a Duke, and silence 
a Marquis in a din of contemptuous conversation ? 

Th| Earl of Carnarvon, like many another peer, 
has suffered not a little from the positive rudeness— 
for it can be called nothing else—of the House of 
which he is a member. For instance, in the debate on 
the Irish Church Bill, Lord Carnarvon, who made a 
speech which was at least worthy of being listened to, 
was unable to make himself heard above the tumult 
of talk which was being carried on around hiHi. Even 
a personal appeal to a noble Duke, who, seated on the 
front Opposition bench, was speaking much louder 
^ than Lord Carnarvon, produced no effect, and the 
unfortunate Earl had in consequence to rush through 
his speech as rapidly as possible, followed only by 
the distracted reporteis, who were in vain endeavour¬ 
ing to distinguish his voice above the hum which filled 
the House. 


I 
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It is to be regretted that a peer who unites with. 
Lord Carnarvon’s admirable personal qualities the 
nervousness and physical weakness of which we have 
spoken, should be compelled to undergo such an ordeal 
as this. The circumstance, However, accounts in a great 
measure for the fact that the Earl, who intellectually 
occupies one of the highest places in the House of 
Lords, has never taken that place in its debates to 
which he is undoubtedly entitled. Let us hope that 
increasing experience will give him increasing confi¬ 
dence. And may we not also hope that the House of 
Lords may, in course of time, be Induced so far to 
amend its customs, as to give to nervous or inexpe¬ 
rienced speakers that chance of distinguishing them¬ 
selves which they do not at present enjoy "i 




EARL RUSSELL. 

That Earl Russell can look back upon one of 
the most brilliant and successful careers ever run by 
a statesman in modern times, is a point which no one 
can dispute. The legislative achievements which the 
man who had the honour of moving the great Reform 
Bill in the House of Commons can count as his own, 
fill many pages of the Statute Book, and have altered 
the whole course of our national life. 

TMe Lord John Russell of the first sixty years of 
the century, and the Earl Russell of later days, has 
had a finger in almost every dish prepared by Parlia¬ 
ment for more than half-a-century. He has meddled 
with everything, and though he has muddled not a 
few things, it would be simple affectation to deny 
that he has gained many very memorable successes 
in the conflict of parties. Fifty years ago he began 
to fight the battle of Parliamentary Reform, and 
down to the memorable year 1867, he may almost 
ibe said to have stood in loco parentis towards that 
now venerable legislative bantling. 

As a young man he fought the battle of Reform 
with a great amount of very unnecessary self-asser¬ 
tion ; as a man of tolerably mature agfe, he was its 

champion in the hour of triumph, and as an old man 

12 
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he once more came forward in the same cause, once 
more insisted upon calling the attention of the House 
of Commons to the question of its own improvement, 
and shed acttfal tears of bitter grief when he found 
that he was unable to induce our legislators even to 
listen to the proposals which he had to make to them 
on the subject 

But Reform has been only one of many causes 
with which he has identified himself at one period or 
another of his long career. The Repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, Roman C|tholic Emancipa¬ 
tion, the Admission of Jews to Parliament, the 
Amendment of the Marriage Laws, the Revision of 
the Criminal Code, the Reform of our Municipalities, 
the Registration of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
Irish Tithes, the English Church, Free Trade, Non¬ 
intervention : these are but a few of the questions in 
the discussion of which a prominent part has been 
taken by the nobleman of whom Sydney Smith said 
that he was ‘ the Lycurgus of th'e Lower House, and 
his moral courage was such that he was ready at a 
moment’s notice to take the command of the Channel 
Fleet, or to perform an operation in lithotomy.’ 

The day has passed in which anyone can either sneer 
at or misrepresent Lord Russell’s legislative achieve¬ 
ments. They were undoubtedly very remarkable 
achievements, and quite sufficient of'themselves to 
prove that their author was a man worthy of a place in# 
the first rank of English statesmen. But when we go 
through list of the Earl’s public acts; when 

we read ifee speeches ivhich he made fifty years ago, 

4 ear to the English people, and 
c|^se through the half-century 
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which has since elapsed, our wonder is that a man who 
has undoubtedly done so much, and who has deserved 
so well of his countrymen, should have enjoyed so 
little personal popularity, and so small an amount of 
private sympathy and esteem. 

Take up the political cartoons of the last thirty 
years, and you will find no one whom the pictorial 
satirist has so frequently sought to make ridiculous 
as Lord Russell. Turn over the leaves of a file of 
the TimeSy or any other journal of professedly Liberal 
opinions, and you will find no one—not even the 
most staunch of^ Tory statesmen—who is so often 
rebuked, so often admonished, so often abused, as the 
man who since the days of the Duke of Wellington’s 
administration has been one of the most prominent 
members of the Liberal party. How comes it that 
this is the case } How is it that John, Earl Russell, 
de^ite his great public services, and despite all that 
he has done for the party with which he is identified, 
and the abundant success that has attended his poli¬ 
tical life, is yet one who can hardly be called a great 
man in the highest sense of the term ? 

Partly this is unquestionably to be attributed to the 
fact that Lord Russell has throughout his life been a 
victim to that cold hauteur which seems to be one of 
the sacred traditions of true Wliiggism. This hauteur 
has nothing in common with the ordinary and natural 
pride of aristocratic birth, or high social position. 
Lord Derby and Lord Palmerston were both proud 
men, and against one of them, at least, it was made 
a matter of serious accusation that his demeanour 
was haughty and ‘ aristocratic.’ But there was no¬ 
thing in either of these men of the offensive stiffness 
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which has constantly characterised Lord Russell, and 
which was so prominent a feature in tlie characters of 
many of the leading Whig statesmen of the past 
century. Few could ever become enthusiastic about 
‘ Lord J ohn,’ or if anyone were rash enough to be 
tempted into momentary enthusiasm, the ebullition 
was instantly checked by a chilling word, or look, or. 
letter. 

We have at this moment before us a vivid recollec¬ 
tion of a characteristic little incident in the Earl’s 
career. Seven or eight years ago he spent a few 
weeks in the autumn in the neighbourhood of the 
Perthshire village of Blairgowrie, and the sturdy 
Scotch peasantry, resolving to do honour to the great 
Liberal statesman, invited him to a ‘ banquet ’ at 
Blairgowrie. The writer happened to be in the 
neighbourhood at the time, and procuring a ticket 
for the banquet—which was about the roughest village 
feast at which he was ever present—he went to Blair¬ 
gowrie to witness Lord Russell’s reception. In due 
time the famous Whig minister came. The people 
were delighted at having him in their midst, and they 
cheered him with a lusty vigour which would have 
done credit to Yorkshire lungs. 

At the door of the Town Hall, or the Market 
House, which was the scene of the banquet, the Earl 
descended from his carriage; he stood a moment in 
the doorway,,giving some directions to his servants, 
and the crowd pressed round him cheering. One re- 
spectable-loi^i^g man who was standing very near 
was particularly entbufiastic. Upon him the Earl 
turned willll Ha ^ f^ and a haughty gesture. 

' Have make such a noise, sir!* 
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said he, and the poor Scot shrunk away utterly 
abashed, and with doubtless very different feelings 
with respect to ‘Johnny Russell’ from those which he 
had entertained towards him a few minutes previously. 
And this was a most characteristic scene. Very vain, 
and not at all insensible to the charms of popular 
applause, Lord Russell has yet this peculiar coldness 
and haughtiness of manner which chills the enthu¬ 
siasm of his admirers, and deprives him of not a little 
of the popularity which is undoubtedly his due. 

But in addition to this the Earl has all his life long 
been possessed by an over-weening jealousy, which 
of itself would have been sufficient to prove fatal to 
the reputation of a man who had done less than he 
has accomplished in the service of his country. How 
many times has ‘ Johnny upset the coach ’? We must 
go back to the very beginning of his political career 
in drder to give an answer to this question. Nay, we 
must wait until that career is finished before we can 
be satisfied that the answer is a complete one. He 
believes himself able to accomplish anything. No 
administrative task appears to him to be beyond his 
own powers. And he has just as great a disbelief of 
the abilities of others as he has confidence in his 
own. Thus he has again and again stood in the 
way of the cause to which he has professed through¬ 
out his life so warm a devotion ; and he has more 
than once sacrificed the interests of party to personal 
pride or pique. 

It is melancholy to have to write in this strain of a 
man who has worked so hard, so long, and with such 
conspicuous ability in the service of the public; but 
the truth must be told, and this is the simple truth. 
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He was jealous of Lord Palmerston, until Lord Pal¬ 
merston’s superior personal gifts gave him an influence 
over his party which even Lord Russell could not 
dispute. He has always been jealous of Lord Gran¬ 
ville, whose tact and geniality are the very qualities 
which he himself so conspicuously lacks; and he is 
even to this day jealous of Mr, Gladstone, with an 
unnatural jealousy which old age seems to have made 
even more bitter than were the jealousies of his 
youth. 

It is strange indeed that Lord Russell should ever 
be making mischief, and ever doing his best to upset 
the coach. We have no need to go far back in 
order to see how persevering have been his efforts 
to embarrass his party, not upon one question only, 
but apparently upon any question which seemed 
to give him the opportunity of making mischief. 
There is something almost amusing in the cold¬ 
blooded way in which he will get up, and with as 
much deliberation as though he were pronouncing a 
set oration before the members of one of the Univer¬ 


sities, deliver himself of a speech, the sole result of 
which—as he himself is perfectly aware—must be to 
embarrass, nay, even to destroy, the prospects of his 
party. 

The Earl seems all his life long to have looked 
upon politicians and political parties as worms beneath 
his feet, or as a set of chessmen, to be knocked about 


and shuffled into a corper with as little ceremony as 
the player ivory soldiers. He 

has actc^si^pQH certaib well-defined principles; he 
has consistent friend of civil and religions 

libeity pne will that—but what have befen 
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his feelings towards the people who have benefited 
by his exertions ? In what light does he view the 
operatives, the Dissenters, the Roman Catholics, the 
Jews, on whose behalf he has interested himself? Can 
the Grand Mogul have a more haughty contempt for 
the meanest of his subjects than John, Earl Russell, 
has, for the clients whose cause he has fought for 
sixty years with such marked ability? We doubt 
whether he even ‘ remembers that they are vertebrated 
animals.’ 

This is unquestionably to be attributed not only to 
his own peculiar mental temperament, but to the 
extent to which he is imbued with the spirit of Whig- 
gism. His political principles are part of his here¬ 
ditary property. For a Russell to be anything but 
the friend of Liberalism—taking the word in its cur¬ 
rent meaning—would appear to him to be something 
altclgether unnatural. He would as soon—possibly 
even he would rather—see the entail of the Woburn 
estates cut off, and the estates themselves brought to 
the hammer, and sold to one of those newly-enriched 
men for whom he has, theoretically, so high an 
esteem, and, practically, so unutterable a contempt. 

Let him not be denied the credit which is his due, 
however. Lord Russell is hardly a great man in the 
highest sense of the word, but in some matters he 
holds a higher position than any other of his con¬ 
temporaries. As an authority upon all questions 
affecting the constitution, for instance, he is, un¬ 
doubtedly, the highest we have ; and it is a genuine 
treat to hear him laying down the law upon one 
of these questions. He does so with*jud{ciai clear¬ 
ness, and with more than judicial force. Upon 
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many questions of administrative reform, too, the 
country is more largely indebted to him than to any 
other statesman of modem times. His active brain, 
his restless industry, and his constant desire to be 
doing something which shall keep him before the eyes 
of his fellow-countrymen, have led him again and 
again to take in hand great works from which other 
statesmen had shrunk ; whilst his self-confidence and 
his genuine ability combined have enabled him to 
conduct many of those works to a successful issue. 

It was an evil day—evil for himself, evil for his 
country, and evil for some foreign Powers—in which 
Lord Russell became English Foreign Secretary. 
From first to last his foreign policy has been an un¬ 
fortunate one, and it has also been one which, had 
England not accepted the doctrine of non-interven¬ 
tion, would have led us into some very serious 
scrapes. 

When he was 'Home Secretary or Prime Minister 
we had him to ourselves, and we understood him. 
We took his letters—what a host of them he has 
given to us !—for just as much as they were worth, 
and no more. We made allowances for his constant 
love of intermeddling; and we could even forgive his 
chilling personal hauteur. But it was different when 
he was representative of England in its relations with 
foreign courts. The Poles, the Danes, the Russians, 
could hardly be expected to understand the peculiari¬ 
ties of our Foreign Secretary; and even when his 
letters were W'innocent as those of Mr. Toots himself, 
they believed that all the big words they contained, 
all the athiriee they offered, or rather thrust upon 
foreign meant ^j^omething more than they 
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really did. They had no conception that, unless he 
were prepared to support his words by deeds, a minis¬ 
ter would venture to sit down in his room in White¬ 
hall, and calmly pen despatches dictating, in language 
which itself was almost offensive, to some of the 
most powerful States in Europe, and holding out open 
encouragement to struggling causes. Thus it hap¬ 
pened that Lord Russell got us into some very humi¬ 
liating scrapes during his tenure of the Foreign Office, 
and did not a little to efface the impression which his 
great success in matters of domestic policy had made 
upon the minds of his countrymen. 

During the American War the course which he 
took was a thoroughly characteristic one. He was 
right in his policy. He maintained to the best of his 
ability a strict neutrality in his dealings with the con- 
tend'Ag otates. But his manner was as offensive as 
it Whs possible to be towards both parties. The aris¬ 
tocratic Whig has always looked upon the United 
States as the home of a few rough colonists, men 
whom it would be humiliating to regard as a political 
power. 

In all his dealings with the Federals during the war, 
Lord Russell displayed this prejudice. He would send 
for Mr. Adams at all times to convey to him his 
opinion upon the course of events in language which 
the American Minister himself has described as offen¬ 
sive ; and not even his official position prevented his 
describing the contest in his celebrated speech at 
Newcastle in language which appeared to convey an 
open expression of sympathy to the Southerners. 
Was he endeavouring to ‘ hedge,’ we wonder ? If so, 
he lacked the foresight which enabled Mr. Disraeli, 
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for instance, to see so clearly from the very first, not 
only the true meaning of the struggle, but the result 
which was inevitable. Upon the whole, England has 
reason to be thankful that it is never again likely to 
see Lord Russell either at the head of affairs, or con¬ 
trolling the Foreign Office, And ytt there is good 
reason to believe that the Earl himself has not aban¬ 
doned all hopes of a return to official life. 

Who does not know the personal characteristics of 
Lord Russell ? Who has not seen the square and 
stunted figure, the large head, the big mouth, the 
pugnacious nose ? No one who enters the House of 
Lords can mistake his identity. He sits below the 
gangway on the Liberal side of the House, his head 
and features almost hidden by a huge broad-brimmed 
hat. It appears to be a veritable Cave of Adullam 
which he has formed for himself in this part of the 
House. Here he is joined at times by Lord Clanri- 
carde, Lord West bury, or other discontented Liberals, 
and with them he holds frequent conversations in a 
voice which almost drowns that of the man who is 
supposed to have possession of the House for the 
time being. When he rises to speak, he places his 
hat upon the seat behind him, clasps his hands be¬ 
hind his back, turns away from the reporters, and says 
what he has to say in a grumbling monotone. 

His speech has become so indistinct now, that but 
little of what he says reaches the peers on the other 
side of the House, and men like Lord Grey, who do 
not care iftuch for appearances, and who still regard 
Lord Ruisteirs utterances as important, will seat them¬ 
selves to him vt^ilst he is speaking, and, with 
hand ^ epdeavoujf jp catch all that he says. 1| 
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does not appear, however, that it is from inability to 
speak clearly and distinctly that he makes his speeches 
in this unsatisfactory manner. It would rather seem 
that it is from sheer contempt for the people he is 
addressing ; since, when he chooses, he can speak out 
in such a manner as to make himself heard all over 
the House. When he does this, he allows those present 
to witness once again the old-fashioned peculiarities 
of pronunciation which have always distinguished 
him. 

Time was, however, when lie was really one of the 
ablest speakers in either house of Parliament. He 
could never pretend to be an orator; but he was a 
quick and ready debater; and his exposition of great 
questions was both clear and powerful. Yet, in his 
best days, there was something chilling in his oratory, 
something, which led even those who were most 
favc^urably inclined towards the political opinions 
which he expounded, to regard the speaker himself 
almost with disfavour. If Lord Russell had been, in 
his relations with the public, a more genial and 
amiable man, he would have been at once more 
popular and more successful than he has proved as 
a statesman. 
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It is just eight-and-twenty years since the clubs and 
drawing-rooms of London were ringing with a ques¬ 
tion to which everybody was expected to give one 
answer. Men who are middle-aged in the year of 
grace upon which we have now entered can hardly 
be expected to recall all the events which agitated 
society so far back in the Victorian era as the spring 
of 1844, but not a few of them will nevertheless re¬ 
member-that in that year ‘ Coningsby' was published, 
and that evferybody in society was asking everybody 
else whether he or she had read ' Coningsby,’ and 
duly astounded if any answer but one in the 
affirmative was given. 

It is hard now to understand the sensation which 
this brilliant romance, from the pen of the ambitious 
member for Shrewsbury, produced in the political 
world. We read the tale now with lively pleasure 
and admiration, but we can affirm without fear of 
contradiction that had it issued from the press in the 
present season, the number of copies subscribed for 
by Mr. Mudie would not have been overwhelming, 
and the excitement pro(^uced by its appearance in 

and St James’ Street would have been the 

reveill of «skt^»ordinary. ^ ^ 
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The case was different in 1844, however. Every¬ 
body read ‘ Coningsby/ and everybody talked about 
it. A few praised, and many abused the work. The 
critics lashed the author with more than their accus¬ 
tomed vigour, and the pamphlets and ‘advertise¬ 
ments ’ published against both author and book, 
helped to keep up the excitement. Nay, to such 
an extent did it go, that some gentleman—appar^ritly 
an ambitious journalist—followed up the original* 
work by a caricature, which under the title of ‘ Anti- 
Coningsby,’ met with a very moderate success. 

How was it that this story of a young man’s ex¬ 
perience in the great world of fashion and politics 
produced so deep and wide-spread a sensation ? The 
explanation is a simple one. It was not the plot, or 
the style, or the wit, or the polished sarcasm of the 
volume, which drew all readers to it. It was the 
fact •that those who opened its pages believed that 
they found in them, drawn by a master’s hand, 
sketches—caricatures if you like, photographs if you 
will—of, the leading statesmen of the day. At firs|j^ 
each reader exercised his own ingenuity, and his 
personal knowledge of the political world, in order 
to discover for himself the identity of the various 
characters portrayed in the fiction. 

It was a pleasant and exciting task to discover the 
real name of the Marquis of Monmouthj df Mr. 
Jawster Sharp, or Mr. Rigby. The iiiari wfio had 
hit upon the identity of any of these personages 
rushed off to his club with the convictien-- that he was 
a benefactor to his race, and hastened to pour his 
secret into the ears of his companions of the morning, 
or the smoking-room. Ere long, however, this pro- 
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cess of individual exertion in the great task appeared 
to have unsatisfactory results, and then there appeared 
—^what do our readers think ?—a ‘Key to Coningsby,’ 
by which the dullest member of the world of fashion 
was enabled to see at a glance who was who in the 
fascinating and daring romance. 

Very curious is it to glance now-a-days over one of 
these ‘ Keys ’ (for more than one appeared) to the 
political novel which ‘B, Disraeli, Esq., M.P.’ had 
given to the world. If they satisfy the reader of 
nothing else, they must at least convince him of the 
wonderful ingenuity of their authors Everybody in 
* Coningsby,’ down even to ‘ Boots ’ at Eton, was 
shown to be somebody else. Sidonia, the wonderful 
Hebrew, who had ‘ mastered all arts, all languages, 
aU sciences,’ who had been everywhere and seen 
everything, and penetrated the hearts of everybody, 
was shown to the world as ‘ Baron Alfred de Roths¬ 
child of Naples;’ Mr. Jawster Sharp was ‘John Bright, 
Esq., M.P.the Marquis of Monmouth was a noble¬ 
man whom Thackeray subsequently presented to the 
^orld under the title of Lord Steyne—the Marquis 
of Hertford; Coningsby himself was the amiable 
peer who is now known as Lord Lyttelton ; Oswald 
Milbank, the twin hero of the story, was ‘W. E. 
Gladstone, Esq., M.P.’ (!); Vere was Lord Edward 

Howard; and the infamous Rigby was-; well, at 

this point the ‘ Keys ’ left a discreet blank, which the 
world immediately filled up with the name of Mr. 
J. Wilsoa CfOkcr, for some time Secretary to the 
Admiralty. , 

TJ?,ere -1^ of course, kot a little reason to doubt 
acc#fttqf i/i these dflj^ent keys. After the lapse 
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of a quarter of a century, it is difficult to find how 
even a malicious ingenuity could have discovered 
under the disguise of Mr. Jawster Sharp, for instance, 
the character of Mr. Bright, or how even a panegyrist 
could prove that all the virtues of Oswald Milbank 
were embodied in Mr. Gladstone. Nevertheless, there 
was one character, and that not the least important 
in the story, as to the identity of which there could 
be no question. The resemblance was too strong, the 
incidental allusions too marked, to permit of any 
doubt. 

Alh who read ‘ Coningsby ’ saw in Lord Henry 
Sidney a portrait, remarkable for its fidelity, of Lord 
John Manners, at that time the rising young member 
for Newark. Those of our readers who have recently 
renewed their acquaintance with ‘ Coningsby ’ will 
remember that Lord Henry, the bosom friend of 
Coningsby, is represented as one of the leading spirits 
of the Young England party, and as having, in his 
desire to maintain old customs and the spirit of 
olden times, been sorely grieved when he found thal^ 
a hard-hearted bench of magistrates struck out of 
a petition, which he had prepared for their acceptance, 
the word ‘ peasantry,’ and substituted ‘ labourers ’ in 
its place. They will remember, too, his warm discus¬ 
sions with his brother-in-law respecting the poor- 
laws, and his open advocacy of the restoration of 
village maypoles, as one of the means of promoting 
the happiness of the poor. 

All these points are but reproductions of well- 
known incidents in the early career of Lord John 
Manners. Nay, beside us, as we write, lies a little 
volume, entitled ‘ A Plea for National Holydays,* and 

* K 
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published in 1843, reading which we seem to be 
listening to a dissertation, not from Lord John 
Manners, whose name the pamphlet bears, but from 
the Lord Henry Sidney of Mr. Disraeli's story. In 
this ‘ Plea ’ we find strong reasons urged for the 
setting-up of the maypole on our village greens, and 
for a return to the innocent sports which made the 
festivals of the Church pleasant and useful holidays in 
the days of Charles the First. 

The theory of the Young England school was 
a decidedly romantic one. Now-a-days, with our 
Household Suffrage Parliament, our National Educa¬ 
tion League, and all the other blessings of advancing 
democracy, we may sneer at the enthusiastic young 
men of thirty years ago, who believed that they pos¬ 
sessed a simple but unfailing panacea for the political 
discontent and social misery of the lower orders of 
society. Our newspapers may snarl at the amiable 
poet who wrote about ‘ the kind pressure of the social 
chain;’ and Mr. Odger may exhaust himself in his 
endeavour to prove by illustrative facts that all mem¬ 
bers of the aristocracy who profess to feel a friendly 
interest in the welfare of ‘ the people ’ are hypocrites 
and snakes in the grass. Those, however, who choose 
to go back for the lifetime of a generation to make 
themselves acquainted with the state of affairs when 
‘ Coningsby ’ was published, will, we fancy, whatever 
may be their politics, acquire some feeling of respect 
for the Young Englanders of that day. Let it be re¬ 
membered that those were the times when the state 
Crif our factories was Worst; when the very lives of 
the childf^tn of the poor were being ground out of 
them by the iron whqete whi(^ they daily tended 
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when dear bread, unremitting labour, and a novel 
and rigorous system of poor-law relief, combined to 
make the condition of the working-classes almost 
intolerable. 

All men who desired to promote the welfare of 
their country, and to relieve the misery which existed 
to so large an extent amongst our population, were 
bent upon discovering the panacea which it seemed 
certain was somewhere to be found. The Young 
England politicians of that day may not have been 
gifted with the highest wisdom ; some of the remedies 
which they proposed may appear to us now ludicrous 
and absurd ; but, at least, they were honestly bent, 
not so much upon gaining political advantages for 
themselves, as upon relieving the pressing wants of 
the nation. 

Fired by the enthusiasm of youth, misled doubtless 
by the prejudices which they had imbibed at home, 
at school, and at college, and sanguine in their ardour 
and their inexperience, they imagined that they saw 
in the equalizing tendencies of commercial progress 
the real cause of existing evils, and they fancied that 
if England could be forced back to the state of things 
which existed amongst us when each great noble¬ 
man had his special retainers, when the poor de¬ 
pended for support and succour upon the great, and 
when the great acknowledged their claims, and satis¬ 
fied their demands, the country would witness a re¬ 
vived prosperity and a renewed social harmony. 

So they banded themselves together and set out 
,upon a political campaign, in which not a few of them 
succeeded in gaining seats in Parliament, and in 
whichf more than one man who has since risen to the 
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first rank in politics enjoyed his earliest experience 
in the conflicts of the political arena. 

Lord John Manners, the second son of the Duke 
of Rutland, was at once the leader and the poet 
laureate of the party. What manner of man the Lord 
John Manners of that day was, those who read ‘ Con- 
ingsby’ will discover. Amiable, accomplished, en¬ 
thusiastic, pure-minded, fired with devotion to his 
country and his religion, the young man was just such 
a hero as youth chooses for itself, and as the novelist 
loves to depict. No one who came in contact with 
him failed to perceive that his life was full of pro¬ 
mise ; most' persons believed that he had before him 
a career not of distinction merely, but of the highest 
political glory. He was the hope of the band of 
chosen spirits who had gathered round him at school 
and at college, and shrewd judges imagined that they 
saw in him the future leader of a great party. 

Looking back for the thirty years which have 
passed since then, it seems to us that at that time 
there was no young man of the day whose career 
promised so much as did that of Lord John Manners. 
We know how strangely that promise has remained 
unfulfilled. 

Whilst the brilliant novelist, at whom the wise 
men of Pall Mall sneered as ‘too clever by half,’ 
has grasped thfe political blue riband, and stood upon 
the steps of the throne; whilst the plebeian mer¬ 
chant’s son, who entered the race about the same 
timc» ha$ followed in his footsteps, and attained the 
same ti^j^tion, the young nobleman, who in addi¬ 
tion tOipid*|ating natfi^I gifts, and a spirit as noble 
as it possessed the influence of higfh rani?' 
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and of vast possessions, has been ‘ nowhere * in the 
later stages of the race up6n which he entered with 
so many hopes, and such apparent certainty of success. 
Nay, he has not even reached the honour of rank 
as a Cabinet Minster. He is an ‘outsider’ in the 
struggle in which he has all his life been engaged. 

It is painful, sometimes, to dwell upon lives which, 
at their opening full of promise, have seemed ere 
they closed to be brought to naught. But there is 
nothing painful in the review’ of the career of Lord 
John Manners. It is due to no personal defect on 
his part, to no falling aw’ay from the high standard 
which he had set before himself, that the compara¬ 
tive failure of his political life is to be attributed. 
All through the thirty years during which he has 
occupied a place in public life he has been true to 
his principles and true to himself. He has been 
the consistent friend of the lower orders, and the con¬ 
sistent advocate of Conservative principles. He has 
preserved, even to this day, the admirable courtesy, 
the unfailing gentleness of spirit, which distinguished 
him as a youth. 

It is due, however, in part, to his very faithful¬ 
ness to the traditions and sentiments of his younger 
days, that he has been so much of an outsider in 
the political race. No one can doubt that the world 
has advanced by many a long mile from the point 
at which it stood when the Young Englanders came 
forth to the help of the masses; and what was then 
a hope not altogether unreasonable has now become 
nothing more substantial than a dream, or a land¬ 
scape in the sunset clouds. Those members of the 
Young England school, therefore, who have been 
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truest to the generous principles and th.e high im¬ 
pulses with which they ^tahed, have found themselves 
the furthest removed from the centre of political 
interest, and of the least account in that strife of 
politics in which principle hgs so often to be sacrificed 
to expediency, and in which there seems to be abso¬ 
lutely no room for the realization of even the dullest 
of the visions of the optimist. 

So it happens that Lord John Manners, as we see 
him to-day—a grave, stately gentleman, of thoughtful, 
even melancholy expression of countenance—has by 
his very consistency been put into the background 
in the struggle, and has been eclipsed by those who 
once looked up to him with admiration, and even 
with reverence. He sits on the front Opposition 
bench, in virtue of the fact that he has thrice held 
the post of First Commissioner of Works; but he 
has never held higher office than that which is now 
held by Mr. Ayrton ! No one who knows Lord John, 
no one who has heard him speak jn the House of 
Cpmmons, will venture to deny that before now posts 
of greater importance than that which he has held 
have been conferred upon men who have no preten¬ 
sions to the ability which he undoubtedly possesses. 
But his modesty and his unmoved devotion to tradi¬ 
tions which have ceased to retain the hold they once 
had upon the heart of the English people, but which 
are not the less noble on that account, more than 
explain Ids epcclusion fiiom high office. 

A« itii^Jie fitly represents that chivalrous senti¬ 
ment; induced members of some of our 
noblest thirty ^ars ago, to exert themselves 

in theto heal thl'^eat breach which time 
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circumstances had made between the upper and the 
lower orders of society, and* to lend a helping hand 
to the suffering poor. That they failed was no fault 
of theirs; and their cause, both in the noble spirit 
by which it was animatejJ, and in the comparative 
want of success which attended it, could have no 
better representative than Lord J'ohn Manners. 

The sturdiest Radical can feel a certain measure of 
respect as he thinks of the Young England school 
and its best representatives. He may have no 
respect for those who were once prominent in its 
councils, but who long ago discovered that they were 
on the wrong tack, and set their sails in another 
direction, that they might catch the breath of popular 
applause. But for a man like Lord John Manners 
the critic must be hard indeed if he fails to entertain 
a genuine respect. Not very wise, or very profound, 
and certainly not now at all brilliant, he has yet 
something about him which commands esteem and 
liking. He has been true to his early convictions; 
and though we may smile at those convictions, we 
cannot afford to smile at his consistency. 

And let us enter our protest against the harshness 
with which Lord. John Manners has too often been 
treated by a hard-hearted public. One would have 
thought that his political career had been such as to 
preserve him from the attacks of personal opponents. 
But Lord John Manners committed a single act of 
indiscretion in his youth, which he has never been 
allowed to forget; and we have sometimes seen him 
held up to ridicule in journals of the highest standing 
as a specimen of the aristocratic oppressor , of the 
common people! The only ground for the attacks 
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upon him, which used to be very common when he 
was in office, and which we still sometimes see, lies 
in the fact that when a very young man—barely three- 
and-twenty—Lord John, who was, as we have said, the 
poet-laureate of the YoungtEngland party, published 
after the fashion of that day a volume of poems 
called ‘England’s Trust,’ in which volume appeared 
a couplet which has been quoted more frequently 
than any couplet written during the last forty years 
by any English poet. The two lines which have 
thus achieved a singular and unexampled notoriety 
are these: 

* Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning die, 

But leave us still our old nobility.’ 

There can hardly be one amongst our readers 
who has not read a score of times versions, more 
or less accurate, of these too-famous lines, accom¬ 
panied by the rasping comments of indignant, or 
scornful, or outraged critics. 

It is thirty years since these lines were written, 
but within the last few months we have seen more 
than one allusion to them in the newspapers, more 
than one scoff of virtuous indignation at the senti¬ 
ments which they express. Well; we are willing 
to admit that their sentiment is as faulty as their 
metre; but we put it to our friends of the press 
whether this juvenile couplet deserves all the repro¬ 
bation that has been lavished upon it, and whether it 
is worth while now-a-days to go back to the year 
1842, in wier to find this ground for an indictment 
against^ Lord John l^anners and the whole of the 
ari^toctiae^^ Wft migM^go further, and ask the critics 

I 

jV ^ ^ 
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of Lord John Manners whether they have not found 
in the effusions Of one ‘ Parson Lot ’ sentiments at least 
as deserving of rebuke, and as void of common-sense 
as that at which, for more than a quarter bf a century, 
they have not ceased to jeer and sneer ? They have 
forgiven Mr. Kingsley for writing ranting trash in 
the ‘ Parson Lot ’ days. We hope, and we believe, 
that they have overlooked the extravagance and the 
mischievousness of his sentiments for the sake of the 
cause on behalf of which they were uttered. Will 
they not admit that it was the same cause on behalf 
of which Lord John Manners was labouring when he 
wrote ‘ England’s Trust ’ He and his party were 
the forerunners of the Christian Socialists, and the 
active philanthropists of a later day. It is true that 
their principles and their traditions differed widely 
from those of the men who came after them. But all 
had one common object, All sought to raise the 
poor from the abyss of misery and degradation into 
which they had fallen. Nay, there was this much in 
common between the Christian Socialists and the 
Young Englanders, that both, in the blind enthu¬ 
siasm of youth, blamed the hard laws of political 
economy for the suffering which they saw^ around 
them, and believed that it was possible to arrest the 
progress of these laws, or to divert their course by 
the provision of a sentimental remedy. Surely, it is 
possible now to be as generous to Lord John Manners 
as to Mr. Kingsley; as just to the man who believed 
that the poor were to be saved by the aid of the 
aristocracy, as to the man who fancied he was deliver¬ 
ing them from untold evils when he fulminated 
against cheap tailors 1 
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As, however, the lines written by Lord John 
Manners in the little volume to which we have re¬ 
ferred are so well-known, and have been so fre¬ 
quently qucfted, whilst the book itself is rare and 
unknown, we think it may interest our readers if we 
extract from it a passage which gives a clearer idea of 
the spirit of the leading poem than the couplet we 
have quoted :— 

* Then did each high hereditary lord 
Sit at the head of his own princely board, 

Where sat the stranger and the menial crew. 

Who owed him fealty and affection too. 

« « « « * 

Each knew his place—king, peasant, peer, or priest— 

The greatest owned connection with the least; 

From rank to rank the generous feeling ran, 

And linked society as man to man. 

Gone are those days, and gone the ties that then 
Bound peers and gentry to thcii fellow-men. 

Now in their place behold the modem slave, 

Doomed from the very cradle to the grave 
To tread his lonely path of care and toil; 

Bound in sad truth, and bowed down to the soil. 

He dies and leaves his sons their hentage— 

Work for their piimc, the workhouse for their age. 

• »«««« 

Oh ! would some noble dare again to raise 
The feudal banner of forgotten days, 

And live despising slander’s harmless hate, 

The potent ruler of his petty state ! 

Tlien would the different classes once again 
Feel the kind pressure of the social chain, 

And in theu mutual wants and hopes confess, 

How close allied the little to tlie less ! ’ 

Our enlightened age will doubtless sneer at the 
creed thus expressed in Lord John’s youthful rhymes; 
but, if it i$ just> it will confess that that creed, like 
the mao who professed it, is at least kindly and 
hommikiey asd wdUnt^Qtioned. 



MR. CARDWELL. 


Mr. Cardwell may be regarded as the model 
Peelite of the House of Commons. He is not, of 
course, the first, or the most brilliant, or the most 
powerful of the men who formed Sir Robert Peel’s 
personal following more than twenty years ago. 
Foremost amongst those men, who now survive, is, 
we need hardly say, the present Prime Minister. 

Mr. Gladstone had risen to high office, and had 
won a powerful place in the House of Commons 
before Mr. Cardwell had taken his seat in that assem¬ 
blage. But Mr. Gladstone, though once a Peelite, can 
no more, at this moment, be considered a represen¬ 
tative Peelite than a representative Conservative. 

Mr. Cardwell, on the other hand, has developed but 
little since he first became known to fame as one of Sir 
Robert’s disciples. If he was not one of the most 
eminent, he was at least one of the most ardent of 
his followers; and to this day men in the political 
world appear to regard him as the rightful wearer of 
the mantle which dropped from the great statesman’s 
shoulders when he prematurely passed away. 

On the back benches on his OAvn side of the House 
Mr. Cardwell is, from this very circumstance, r^arded 
with marked suspicion. We have again and again 
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heard from gentlemen below the gangway denun¬ 
ciations of Mr. Cardwell's timidity. There was a 
profound feeling of distrust entertained for him by a 
considerable section of the Radical party, at the time 
he went to the War Office. Men had not then begun 
to talk about army reorganisation, and the purchase 
system seemed to be a long way from its doom. 
Even then, however, there were many men in the 
Liberal ranks who were urging on a change in the 
administration of the army—such a change as would 
make it not merely more efficient in organisation, 
but more democratic also. 

Now to these men Mr. Cardwell appeared to be 
merely a refined, timid, and somewhat cold-blooded 
politician, whose sympathies, if there was anything in 
his nature so warm as sympathy, were with Conserva¬ 
tive rather than Radical principfes. On the other side 
of the House he was regarded as rather a common¬ 
place man, who would have been a more capable ad¬ 
ministrator if he had possessed somewhat more firmness 
of bearing and decision of character than that with 
which he appeared to be gifted. There was much 
that was erroneous, mingled with some truth, in these 
estimates. 

It has been Mr. Cardwell’s lot to be tried more 
severely, perhaps, than any other member of the 
present administration; and it is bare justice to 
him to say tliat he has revealed some qualities 
which men hardly expected to find in him, and 
which seeha tO' justify the persistent loyalty with 
which Mr. Gladstone has clung to him through good 
and qvil leport For i^istance—although we cannot 
dispute Mr. Car^yell’s affinities are rather 
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towards Conservatism than towards Radicalism—^when 
the moment had come for the abolition of purchase, 
he could be as ‘ revolutionary ’ in his proposals as Mr. 
Trevelyan or Mr. Fawcett themselves. Then, again, 
although there has been almost from time imme¬ 
morial an outcry about his want of firmness and 
decision, the weary and irritating debates which took 
place in the House of Commons on the Army Bill 
showed that he had plenty of both. 

Whatever men may think about the policy which he 
had then to defend against the incessant assaults of the 
colonels, they cannot deny that he did his work both 
firmly, patiently, and gently; and that when it was 
all over, he was able to tell an audience at Oxford 
that he had consoled himself, when he was being 
most sorely assailed by his military opponents, with 
the tliought of the valour and persistency which these 
same men would display in attacking a national in¬ 
stead of a political enemy! 

Mr. Cardwell’s career bears in some respects a 
resemblance to that of the man who is at the present 
moment his political leader, and the head of the 
Cabinet of which he is a member. Like Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, the Secretary for War is the son of a Liver¬ 
pool merchant. Like him, he completed his education 
at Oxford, and won honourable distinction in his 
academic studies. There was, however, this differ¬ 
ence between the two, that whereas Mr. Gladstone 
obtained a seat as member for Newark in 1832, it 
was not until exactly ten years later that Mr. Card- 
well succeeded in finding his way into the House of 
Commons. Before that time he had married, whilst 
still very young, and immediately after his qiarriage 
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had been called to the bar, and had joined the 
Northern Circuit. For nearly four years he pursued 
the not very lively or profitable calling of a briefless 
barrister. 

In 1841, however, when he was just beginning 
to make his way in the profession he had adopted, 
a chance offered itself to him of gratifying the 
ambition which almost every young man of Mr. 
Cardwell’s ability and training must entertain—the 
ambition of finding a career in the service of the 
public in the House of Commons. A vacancy 
occurred for Clitheroe, an insignificant Lancashire 
borough, and he resolved to become a candidate. 
He did so, and was defeated by a majority of five 
votes. He petitioned against the return of his suc¬ 
cessful competitor, however, and succeeded in gain¬ 
ing the seat. Strange to say, this was not the only 
time in his political career during which he was 
indebted to a similar combination for a seat in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Cardwell has been for 
many years member for Oxford. At one of the 
general elections, however, another candidate was 
successful in winning the favour of the constituency, 
and Mr. Cardwell was shut out of Parliament. On 
that occasion, also, he procured the seat through the 
£^ency of a committee of the House of Commons. 

Entered upon his political career, Mr. Cardwell at¬ 
tached himself to the party of Sir Robert Peel, and 
he early succeeded in winning the favourable notice 
of that gre9;t (Utatesnian. The speeches which he made 
were attentively listened to, and before long he was 
regarded as a rising man in the House. In 1845 he 
was to official life under Peel’s auspices, 

w ' 
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in the position of Joint-Secretary to the Treasury, 
whilst in 1847 he enjoyed the high distinction of being 
called away from Clitheroe to represent his native 
place, the great town of Liverpool. If any proof were 
needed of the feelings entertained towards him by his 
chief, it is to be found in the fact that, by the will of 
Sir Robert Peel, he was named one of that states¬ 
man’s political executors. 

It is needless to pursue his political career through 
its various vicissitudes from this point down to the 
present hour. That it has been one remarkable for 
its success cannot be denied. Within ten years of his 
first admission to the House of Commons Mr. Card- 
well had gained the signal honour of a seat in the 
Cabinet, having been appointed President of the Board 
of Trade by Lord Aberdeen. Since that time he has 
been successively Chief Secretary for Ireland, Secre¬ 
tary of State for the Colonies, and Secretary of State 
for War. He has thus held some of the most import¬ 
ant offices in the State, and has had the amplest 
opportunity for convincing the world that his eleva¬ 
tion is to be attributed, not to private interests or 
personal influence, but to his own intrinsic merits as 
a statesman 

We dare not affirm that he has entirely satisfied 
the publit upon this point. Somehow or other Mr. 
Cardwell’s merits have always been ^caviare to the 
general’ We have spoken of the almost open mis- 
tru.st which used to be felt with respect to him by the 
more advanced members on his own side of the House, 
and of the feeling, not unlike contempt, entertained 
for him by many of his political opponents.- It cah- 
• not be said that he has ever been thoroughly popular | 
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that he has ever aroused much enthusiasm; or that 
there has ever been that general confidence in him 
which not a few other statesmen have enjoyed. But, 
on the other hand, those who have known him best 
have esteemed him most His colleagues will always 
be found to speak of him as a most capable adminis¬ 
trator—cautious, patient, shrewd, painstaking, and 
thoroughly loyal. It is their estimate of his quali¬ 
ties, rather than that of the general public, which has 
led to his elevation to the high political rank which 
he has so long enjoyed, and their judgment is, on 
the whole, worth more than that of Mr. Fawcett or 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt, 

Moreover, Mr Cardwell has some merits which are 
very plain to the world His speeches are usually 
clear and elegant; he has a somewhat persuasive 
manner in addressing the House, which is not with¬ 
out its value; and that he is a man of refinement 
and high personal honour, none can doubt His know¬ 
ledge of political questions is singularly wide, and 
his judgment upon such questions is, in the main, es¬ 
sentially fair and accurate. Inside his office it is no 
exaggeration to say that he is regarded with a feeling 
of absolute affection. Those who know Government 
offices must be well aware that the post occupied by 
$, Radical Minister in the War Office cannot be called 
a bed of roses. But Mr. Cardwell, we believe, has 
woa the esteem of the clerks in Pall Mall in a very 
remarkable way. Amid the many changes which 
‘ have been witnessed since he took the office whidi he 
npw ha| been uniformly careful of the in¬ 

terests of Ms jSttbordtnatek, and has gained for them 
some whicb ^ey had sought in vain at 
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On the other hand, Mr. Cardwell labours under cer^ 
tain very visible drawbacks. We have spoken of the 
clearness of his statements, but it must not be ima« 
gined that he is a brilliant speaker. On the contrary, 
few things more painful, from an oratorical point of 
yiew, than his annual exposition of the Army Esti¬ 
mates can be conceived. Let the reader imagine a 
rather feeble-looking man, with white face, and very 
light yellowish hair, standing at the table of the 
House for three hours at a stretch, and talking for the 
whole of those three hours in a dull, even monotone, 
never varied, unless the speaker sinks into a scarcely 
audible whisper. It is a painful task to sit during 
these three hours, and listen to the Secretary for War, 
as he pours out his figures and facts, all lucidly ar¬ 
ranged, but expounded in such a manner as to make 
them drier than the driest sermon. Certainly it is not 
to Mr. Cardwell's ability as a public speaker that he 
owes his rise in the political world. Then again, this 
dulness in speaking shows itself in other ways. He 
is always at the same level; never excited, never im¬ 
passioned ; never enthusiastic. Cold and frigid in his 
manner, he makes every subject with which he deab 
seem cold and frigid also,,and one prays for a little of 
the fire which Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Hardy always 
have at their command. You lose patience with a 
man who is always the same; whose face under all 
circumstances wears the same placid air; whose v^jce 
at all times has the same fiat and dreary tone; who 
goes through his work with much neatness and dex¬ 
terity, but who cannot be induced to fall into a whole¬ 
some fit of passion, or to lose his tempfer. 

What Mr. Cardwell is as an administrator it is 

L 
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hardly possible at present to say. This is not the 
place in which to discuss last year’s Army Bill, and 
as that measure is confessedly an imperfect one, and 
at the moment of writing the supplementary Bill has 
not been laid before the public, we cannot speak of 
his great scheme as a complete one. It is certain that 
Sb far it has met with but a limited popularity. No 
doubt men will be able to judge it more calmly and 
fairly after a season ; but we shall doubtless have to 
wait until it is tested by experience, before pronounc¬ 
ing finally upon it. As it is, however, there are few 
persons who can resist a certain suspicion that a 
stronger and livelier man would have been decidedly 
better at the War Office. There, if anywhere in the 
service, a man is needed who has pluck and resolu¬ 
tion ; and though Mr. Cardwell is not, as we have 
seen, deficient in firmness or perseverance, it would 
perhaps be going too far to give him credit for pluck. 
He would rather at all times try to untie the Gordian 
knot than to cut it, and it is only under the strong 
pressure of circumstances that he consents to use the 
sword. Writing of him when he first took office, and 
foretelling that coming assault upon the existing orga¬ 
nization of the army, which at that time comparatively 
few anticipated, we ventured to say, ‘ Unfortunately 
the coldness of his temperament, and the comparative 
colourlessness of his political creed, prevent his gather¬ 
ing^^ round him any strong body of personal adherents, 
so that when the hour of trial comes, and the Secretary 
ibr A^j^r hy On the ©ne hand to the rude 

reformers, and on the other 
to t%. ^^jp^ition of the aristocratic and courtly in¬ 
terests ruling |>dwers at the Horse Guards, he 
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will, we fear, fare badly. It is to be regretted that 
this is so, for personally Mr. Cardwell is an amiable 
and well-meaning man, who deserves all the credit 
attaching to long-continued public services, which, 
without being brilliant, may at least be described as 
respectable.’ 

That Mr. Cardwell has ‘ fared badly ’ in the en¬ 
counter which time and the War of 1870 brought 
about, cannot be doubted. He has lived, like many 
another man, to be abused by everybody. Panic- 
mongers and economists have alike attacked him, and 
army officers and army reformers have joined hands 
in their onslaughts upon him. But upon one point 
we were wrong. His personal friends have stood 
firmly by him ; and seeing that they comprise the 
most influential members of the present Government, 
we need not wonder that he has withstood the storm, 
and that he still remains among us, not merely the 
representative Peelite of the |)resent Administration, 
but the War Minister who has carried out a revolu¬ 
tion in the organization of the army. 



LORD HATHERLEY. 


There is hardly, in the whole gallery of political 
portraiture which embraces the men of the present 
generation, a figure upon which the spectator can look 
with more unalloyed satisfaction than that of Lord 
Hatherley. 

There have been more brilliant lawyers, more elo¬ 
quent orators, more effective debaters, than Lord 
Hatherley, upon the woolsack. High as are his legal 
attainments and intellectual powers, they are yet 
eclipsed by those of more than one of his contempo¬ 
raries. Splendid as is the position which it has been 
his good fortune to achieve, his upward struggle has, 
nevertheless, been neither s^ arduous nor so rapid in 
its achievement of success as that of his immediate 
predecessor in the office which he now holds. The 
ambitious barrister, who believes that the great prize 
of his profession is not wholly beyond his reach, would 
hardly set Lord Hatherley before his eyes as an ex¬ 
ample to be followed, if he would attain that prize. 
Nevertheless.Jt is not the less true that there are few 
puUic CAfeers which <jan command the respect of all 
men ih lih equal decree with that of William Page 

hira* thmugh a long career — a career 
whidh^'l^ IKW oaasediiihe threescore vears and tenjof 
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the Psalmist—has it been given to * wear the white 
flower of a blameless life; ’ and thus to add to high 
mental attainments the yet higher beauties of moral 
excellence. 

The life of William Page Wood has not been an 
unchequered one. In his early youth he was a citi¬ 
zen of London, and many of his years were passed 
within the narrow limits of that circle which has the 
Mansion House for its centre and Temple Bar for 
one of the points of its circumference. And it was 
his good fortune, in being associated with the muni¬ 
cipal life of the City of London, to be connected with 
the first of its citizens. 

Who that knows anything of the days of the 
Regency, and of the later days when Queen Caroline 
was fighting for what she esteemed her rightful share 
in the lot of her royal husband, is ignorant of the 
name of Alderman Wood ? It is the fashion now-a- 
days, as it has been the fashion ever since the City 
was the City, to sneer at your alderman as a dull fel¬ 
low, capable of nothing more than gross feeding and 
vulgar pomposity. We flo not propose to run a tilt, 
on behalf of the aldermanic order, against all the 
wits and cynics who have attacked it since the days 
of Chaucer. But we may at least aver, that there is 
hardly to be found in the page of history an instance 
of a purer, a more earnest, or a more chivalrous devo¬ 
tion to an unfortunate woman, than that which Aider- 
man Matthew Wood tendered for many years to the 
tonsort of his so'^ereign. It may have been a mis¬ 
taken devotion—we shall not rip up old memories 
that are best buried amongst the dead, in order to 
aigue that point But if it was a mistake, it was at ; 
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least one which did the highest credit^to the character 
of the man who made it. 

And there are other incidents in the life of the 
Alderman—who twice filled the office of Lord Mayor, 
and for thirty-seven years represented the City of 
London in the House of Commons—which are equally 
honourable to his memory. The personal courage 
which he displayed more than once in case of out¬ 
rages and riots in the City, and the moral courage 
which led him, at the time of the miserable Thistle- 
wood conspiracy, to denounce the Government for its 
employment of the infamous spy Edwards, are points 
in the character of Alderman Sir Matthew Wood which 
ought, of themselves, to confer lustre upon the order 
of which he was a member. 

The present Lord Chancellor was the second son of 
this model citizen of London. His father, who had 
acquired considerable wealth by his business, was for¬ 
tunate enough to be made the heir of the notorious 
miser, James Wood, of Gloucester; and in that capa¬ 
city received a sudden accession of fortune, amount- 

* • 

ing to at least a quarter of a million sterling. It thus 
happened that the early years of William Page 
Wood were passed in the midst of an affluence and 
worldly prosperity which, it must be confessed, have 
not been enjoyed by many of his predecessors on the 
woolsack. First at Winchester School and then at 
college, the future Lord Chancellor gained consider¬ 
able dfetlnctaon; though, it must be acknowledged, 
that h« was not one of the few men who succeed in 
witinhitS' ^ highest honours of academic study. 

At the agh qf twenty-six, he was called to 
th^!par ^1^ Lmcoln'sf 'inn ; and there he commenced. 
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I 

* # 
very modestly and unostentatiously, that legal career 

which was to make him at last custodian of the Great 
Seal and keeper of the Queen’s conscience. He did 
not rise rapidly, like some of those who, entering the 
profession after him, long since passed him in the 
race; nor did he achieve any of those exceptional 
triumphs, which often do more for a man in a day 
than years of successful industry. But he slowly won 
his way. Something was of course due to the posi¬ 
tion of his father, and to his own wide and influential 
connection ; but it may fairly be said, that still more 
was due to the sound ability as a lawyer which he 
early developed. 

In 1845 he took the silk gown, having taken twenty- 
eight years in which to gain it; and two years later, 
he entered Parliament as member for the City of 
Oxford. He made his mark in the House of Com¬ 
mons much more rapidly than he had done at the 
bar. It was a somewhat singular mark which he made, 
however: he became known as one of the most ad¬ 
vanced Radicals in the House. The radicalism of 
that day was mild, compared with the creed now pro¬ 
fessed by Mr. Peter Taylor or Mr. Henry Fawcett. 
Nevertheless, it will not be questioned that Mr. Page 

I 

Wood’s views were of a decided character, when we 
state that he was even then an ardent advocate of the 
ballot, and a supporter pf the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. 

Two year? after entering Parliament the eminent 
equity lawyer obtained his first political preferment, 
he being appointed to the Vice-Chancellorship of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, In March 1S51, a.fter he had 
held this office for nearly two years, he receiv^ the 
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*inuch more important post of Solicitor-General; and 
received, at the same time, that title of knighthood 
by which he is so well and so affectionately remem¬ 
bered at Lincoln’s Inn. 

But in less than twelve months, an extraordinary— 
indeed, we may almost say, an unexampled—event 
took place. All who know anything of the political 
world know that the man who has once succeeded in 
gaining the Solicitor-Generalship has placed his foot 
upon the first round of a not very long ladder, the end 
of which is the woolsack. For in this matter official 
Etiquette is of the strictest kind ; and let a man once 
succeed in gaining knighthood and the Solicitor- 
Generalship, and he has thenceforth a claim, which is 
never denied, to still higher preferment. 

But at the very time when Sir William Page Wood 
seemed to have fairly gained a place in the front ranks, 
and when the great prize for which all barristers are 
supposed to be contending was at least in view, he 
suddenly stepped aside from the race, and left it to 
others. And what was the reason ? It was very simple, 
and yet it was a reason which, we venture to say, no 
successful lawyer ever gave before for such a course. 
Sir William found that the heavy labours imposed 
upon him as Solicitor-General ‘ so seriously interfered 
with the duties of domestic life and the comforts of his 
home,’ that he ‘ felt bound to relinquish his honour¬ 
able position.’ 

There will doubtless be great difference of opinion 
as to the propriety of the course which the great lawyer 
took, in rwtigning the Solicitor-Generalship for such a 
reason,'t lltny men, yho have either little idea of 

their ^ength, or who. 


having theMe 
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ties, undervalue them, will sneer at the man who could 
calmly step aside from a place which he had won by 
years of unremitting labour—a place of honour, of 
responsibility, of influence — in order to have more 
leisure to spend by his own fireside, in the society of 
his wife and of those who were dear to him. 

For our part, however, we see in this little incident 
a charming touch of nature, which ought to exalt 
Lord Hatherley in the opinion of all who know what 
it is to have a happy home. After all, a man’s first 
duty in this world is towards those of his own house¬ 
hold. It is universally admitted that those who would 
enjoy domestic happiness must be prepared to sacri¬ 
fice many things to each other; and when we see the 
head of a household ready to sacrifice that which is so 
dear to most of us—ambition and worldly advance¬ 
ment—for the sake of those who share his life, we 
must at least admit that there is a singular moral 
beauty in the action. To few men is it given to have 
the strength to perform this act of self-sacrifice ; and 
to not a few men, therefore, there comes a time when, 
with bitter tears and unavailing regrets, they look 
back upon a life which may, perchance, have seemed 
very successful in the eyes of the world, but the suc¬ 
cess of which, they themselves must acknowledge, has 
been bought at the price, not of their own domei^tic 
comfort merely, but of the comfort of those by whom 
they are surrounded in their homes. Sir William 
Page Wood, therefore, when he resigned the post of 
Solicitor-General, because the comfort of his house¬ 
hold was marred by the extent of the duties entailed 
upon him, set an example which w 4 s as valuable as it 
was rare. 
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Not long after this a post was found for Sir William 
which seemed to be in every way eminently suited to 
him. He b^ame one of the Vice-Chancellors. For 
fifteen years he continued to hold the office to which 
he was thus called, and in course of time obtained a 
reputation in the discharge of his judicial duties of 
the most enviable description. 

No one who has ever penetrated into the dingy little 
court in the purlieus of Lincoln’s Inn, where Vice- 
Chancellor Wood presided, will readily forget the 
admirable manner in which the learned judge dis¬ 
charged his functions. His unfailing urbanity towards 
all parties, the quickness and accuracy with which he 
perceived the main issues of the various cases brought 
before him, and the impartiality and soundness of his 
decisions, united to make him the favourite alike of 
counsel, attorneys, and suitors. 

He had only one fault. He thought too quickly. 
In delivering his judgments his ideas followed each 
other so rapidly through his brain, that he had not 
time to express them fully. The toiling shorthand 
writers vainly endeavouring to fix upon paper the 
stream of broken words which he poured forth, often 
found that when they had succeeded in doing this 
they had only got a string of unfinished sentences. 
Once, if we mistake not, another learned judge to 
whom some appeal from Vice-Chancellor Wood’s 
Court was carr«ed, expressed himself in very strong 
terms as to the impropriety of a judge delivering im¬ 
portant decisions in so slipshod a fashion, and urged 
that those decisions ought always to be written before 
being cojWbpninicated t 4 the public. To this practice, 
howevWsTSir Willtapl vias always opposed; and what- 

‘ y \ 
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ever might be the fault of his manner in giving his 
judgments, it was at least certain that his judgments 
themselves were amongst the soundest ind most un¬ 
impeachable of any given by any of our judges. 

In February, 1868—not certainly before it was due 
to him—Sir William Page Wood found himself ad¬ 
vanced to the much higher and more dignified post 
of Lord Justice of Appeal. It was Mr. Disraeli who 
bestowed this preferment upon him, and in connection 
with it a graceful incident which is worthy of being 
recorded ought to be mentioned. A short time pre¬ 
viously, Sir Jasper Sclwin, the Conservative Solicitor- 
General, had been made a Justice of Appeal, and 
when Lord Cairns was raised from the same court to 
the Lord Chancellorship, and the vacancy created 
which was subsequently filled up by Sir William Page 
Wood, Sir Jasper became, as a matter of right, senior 
Lord Justice. But when Vice-Chancellor V/ood was 
promoted. Lord Justice Selwin insisted upon giving 
to him the first place in the court, and accordingly 
Sir William Page Wood became at once senior Lord 
J ustice. 

A few months later, however, came that last and 
highest preferment which Lord Hatherley now enjoys. 
In December, 1868, when Mr. Gladstone was suddenly 
called upon to form a ministry, there was no post in 
the Cabinet as to the filling of which more doubt 
existed in the public mind than the Lord Chancellor¬ 
ship. One man there wzis, indeed, whose claim to 
the woolsack is pre-eminent, and who had but to 
speak in order to command it. Sir Roundell Palmer, 
by his services to his party, by his splendid l^al at¬ 
tainments, by his high position in Parliament, and by 
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the intellectual powers he had displayed in dealing 
with many of the great questions of the day, was 
marked out as the fittest man to take the charge of 
the great seal and of the Queen’s conscience. But 
all the world knows how it was that this great equity 
lawyer allowed the splendid prize within his grasp to 
pass by him. 

Mr. Gladstone was about to deal with the question 
of the Irish Church, and Sir Roundell Palmer—one 
of the most devout and earnest men who ever oc¬ 
cupied a seat in Parliament—could not act with his 
chief upon that question. Rather than do the least 
wrong to his conscience, rather than take the least 
part in that which he believed to be an attack upon 
the religious principles which were most dear to him, 
he abandoned his claim to the Lord Chancellorship, 
and retired for the time being from the more active 
pursuit of politics. It was at this crisis, when Mr. 
Gladstone was seriously perplexed as to the course 
which he should take in disposing of the great prize 
which he had to bestow, that some one—if we mistake 
not, it was Sir Roundell Palmer himself—bethought 
him of the man who nearly a score of years before 
had retired from the Solicitor-Generalship in order 
that he might the better perform hfs domestic duties, 
and who ever since had been lost to politics. 

It was a happy thought. Sir W. Page Wood had 
an established reputation as a lawyer, was universally 
esteemed as a man, and in supporting the disestablish¬ 
ment of th* Irish Church could not at any rate be 
chsutgod “with inconsisteyicy. Nevertheless, when he 
wsi# iteitso 4 to the woolsa^zk, and to a seat in the House 
of Lords* gjrisati diveraiw/of opinion existed as to die ^ 
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wisdom of Mr. Gladstone’s choice. It was believed 
that with all his other good qualities the new Lord 
Chancellor would lack that power in debate which is 
so essential to the active member of a Government. 
Invidious comparisons were drawn between Lord 
Hatherley and Sir Roundell Palmer, and it was even 
asked why the Premier had not rather chosen such 
a man as Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, or Mr., now 
Sir John, Coleridge, in place of one who, it was be¬ 
lieved, was only intended as a stop-gap until the time 
came when the post might be offered to the ex- 
Attorney-General, whose scruples would not admit of 
his then accepting it. 

It is not too much to say that Mr. Gladstone's 
wisdom in choosing Lord Hatherley has been more 
than vindicated by the course of events. The present 
Lord Chancellor, it was always known, would be a: 
thoroughly able and competent head of the legal pro¬ 
fession ; but he has shown himself more than this, for 
during the many great debates he has taken his place 
as one of the leading speakers in the House of Lords, 
and rendered to his party services which could hardly 
have been done for it by anyone else. 

It is true that Lord Hatherley is not a polished 
speaker. His voice is rough and inharmonious; his 
thoughts are flung out by his mind rough-hewn, with¬ 
out any attempt at style or finish, and too often the 
rapidity with which those thoughts are expressed 
weakens the force with which they are sent home to 
those who hear them. But despite these defects— 
and they are no slight ones—no one can listen to 
Lord Hatherley without receiving the irripression of 
great mental power, allied to high moral eiccellenca 
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Many persons will doubtless smile at the idea that 
a Lord Chancellor can, in delivering a judgment upon 
some knotty legal point, impress those who hear him 
with a sense of his own high-toned morality. Never¬ 
theless, it cannot be denied that even in the dullest 
and dryest of Lord Hatherley’s judgments the acute 
critic may see running like a silver thread through 
the knotted fabric of legal proofs and references, a 
keen sensitiveness to the highest standard of morality, 
a nice perception of the finest questions in which 
honour is involved, which convey a happy impression 
of the personal character of the speaker himself. 

When it is Lord Hatherley’s lot to deal with any 
of the great politico-ecclesiastical questions which 
now-a-days agitate Parliament so frequently, however 
much we may differ from the views which he takes 
upbn those questions, we are bound to admit that no 
suspicion of his personal sincerity, or of the thorough 
earnestness with which he advocates his opinions, can 
enter the mind. Indeed the Times, commenting upon 
one of his speeches a few sessions back, alluded to 
the fact that it was not so much the speech of a great 
lawyer as of a Christian gentleman. 

And the private life of the Lord Chancellor shows 
that, more than most men, he is entitled to speak in 
that capacity. With the religious views, and the 
private virtues or failii^s of our statesmen, we have 
scrupulously refrained from intermeddling in these 
sketches. Nevertheless Lord Hatherley—as in that 

of the Solicitor- 
his public and his 
are justified in re- 
fepngt^^-latter as ^ell as to the former. We ^all 


notable case of his Ksignation 
Generalah^*f'^<^^ 5 ^'^ interwoven 
private that we feel that we 



not insult Lord Hatheriey by using the language of 
adulation with respect to it But we may say that 
the example which the great lawyer, who, during the 
last three years, has proved his right to be considered 
a great statesman also, sets before us in his private 
capacity is, unhappily, not a common example. 

For many years, both when he was in Parliament 
and when he was sitting as one of the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lors at Lincoln’s Inn, Sir William Page Wood laboured 
every Sunday when he was in town as a Sunday- 
school teacher, in connection with the parish of St 
Margaret’s, Westminster. Every morning, in winter 
and in summer, in fair weather and in foul, you may 
see, if you choose to attend the early service in West¬ 
minster Abbey—a service which is at an end before 
half the people in London have left their bedrooms— 
the erect and powerful figure of the whiteheaded old 
man, who is just now the keeper of the Queen’s con¬ 
science. Living close at hand, in Great George Street, 
one of the duties which the Lord Chancellor has, for 
a score of years, been most particular in performing, 
is that of daily attendance at morning prayer in the 
Abbey. 

In many other ways, too, he has given proofs of his 
devotion to the Church of which he is now so impor¬ 
tant a member. If he has not distinguished himself 
in legal literature, he has, at least, won a high place 
amongst theologians by his work on ‘ The Continuity 
of Scripture,’ a work which proves, not only his learn¬ 
ing, but his devoutness, and- his unquestioning faith 
in Divine revelation. It is a singular and noticeable 
circumstance that the other great lawyer of the 
liberal party, and the man who, but for ^e drcum- 
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stance we have already alluded to, would have occupied 
the woolsack in the place of Lord Hatherley—we 
mean, of course. Sir Roundell Palmer—is also dis¬ 
tinguished for his attachment to the Church of Eng¬ 
land, andh for the part he has taken in our religious 
literature. 

For Sir Roundell Palmer Lord Hatherley, it is 
certain, entertains feelings of the highest admiration. 
When he first became Lord Chancellor, with charac¬ 
teristic modesty and kindliness, he spoke of himself as 
little more than the temporary substitute for one far 
worthier than himself of the high honours he had 
achieved ; and it is an equally characteristic circum¬ 
stance that he should, frequently since his elevation, 
have spoken of that elevation as one which had never 
been looked for by himself. Nobody, indeed, we 
have reason to know, was more astonished than Sir 
William Page Wood when Mr. Gladstone sent for 
him to offer him the Great Seal. All the more cre¬ 
ditable to him is it that one who has so hdmble an 
opinion of his own abilities should have been able to 
show the world that those abilities are really of a high, 
if not of the highest, order. 

It is not likely that Lord Hatherley will long retain 
his seat on the woolsack. Though wonderfully vigorous 
for his age, yet, when we consider that he is now past 
his seventieth year, we cannot think that he will long 
feel himself equal to the arduous double duties which 
the Lord Chancellor has to perform. For, during the 
session, no official is harder worked than the Keeper 
of the Great Seal, In the House of Lords he has 
to jibCt aa' President, >and has constantly to take a 

in c|ebates as the representative of 
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the Government; in the Cabinet he is necessarily- 
being frequently consulted, not only upon ministerial, 
but upon legal questions ; whilst* the professional 
duties which devolve upon him, both at Lincoln’s Inn 
and the House of Lords, are of themselves sufficient 
to tax the strength and the abilities of most men. 

But whether his tenure of the Lord Chancellorship 
be long or short, friends and opponents alike will 
admit that Lord Hatherley is one of the men who 
have conferred additional lustre upon the highest 
legal honour. 






MR, HENLEY. 

Mr. Henley is one of those men whose lives and 
characters give a certain flavour of freshness and 
originality to whatever company it may be their 
fortune to be associated with. You meet with many 
attempts to portray such men in fiction, but you do 
not meet with them so frequently in real life : though 
when you do meet them there you never forget 
them. 

They are, for the most part, rough, angular figures, 
apt, if you come in contact with them, to chafe you 
somewhat painfully with one of their shar|k corners; 
very apt, too, to put heavy feet upon that tender 
moral corn which you cherish so lovingly. They are 
quaint, dogmatic, not exactly conceited, but certainly 
self-opinionated; they ride rough-shod over the pet 
'fancies and prejudices of other people, and, with their 
strong common sense, they sweep away whole cob¬ 
webs of philosophic theories. Those who don’t know 
them personally are inclined to look upon them as 
being somewhat ill-bred, and somewhat disagreeable 
to boot; but those who do know them have a real 
admiraticm Cor th?^ sturdy independence, The vigorous 
cojJMjioii ’ sepse, and ^the genuine kindliness of heart 

all, jtheir chief characteristics. The 
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rest of those characteristics they regard in the light 
of eccentricities which only serve to bring out their 
real excellence more prominently. 

It is a piece of good fortune for the House of Com¬ 
mons that it should have in its midst to-day such a 
man as Mr. Henley: for men of the type to which 
he belongs do not, as a rule, meddle much in public 
business. You find them most frequently leading the 
pleasant life of the country squire—the terror of 
poachers, the friend of the honest labourer, and the 
centre and oracle of an admiring circle of friends. 
Their quaint sayings, their shrewd predictions, their 
rough acts of kindness, the summary justice with 
which they visit those who offend them, are all cele¬ 
brated throughout the district in which they live, and 
‘ the squire ’ takes first rank amongst his neighbours, 
even when he is surrounded by landowners of greater 
wealth or higher social position. 

But, as^a rule, you do not find these men taking an 
active part in public life. Perhaps it is that they are 
too fond of being the oracles and leaders of their 
own special circle of friends to care *to take part in 
the struggles of a larger arena ; or, possibly, it may 
be that their attachment to the established ofder of 
things is too deep to permit of their witnessing 
changes which they are powerless to avert, without a 
keen sense of pain. 

In Mr. Henley, however, there is an exception to 
this rule; and the exception, if it proves nothing else, 
must, at any rate, convince those who are acquainted 
with it that, if the class of men of which the member 
for Oxfordshire is a type, would consent to take a 
more active part in the great business of the world, a 
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large amount of public good would be the result The 
right honourable gentleman is ‘the Squire' of the 
House of Commons; and all that he says in Parlia¬ 
ment is listened to as attentively and respectfully 
as though he were talking at Quarter Sessions in 
his own county. He is the recognised representative 
of that particular class of country gentlemen who 
have done so much to make England what it is, and 
who, if they are sometimes dogmatic and prejudiced, 
are, nevertheless, distinguished, perhaps more largely 
than any other class in society, for their patriotism 
and their independence. 

Somewhat bent in figure now, and visibly growing 
older every year, with thin grey hair shading his 
keen, resolute face, and eyes that are still bright 
peering out under shaggy brows, Mr. Henley is per¬ 
sonally a noticeable figure in the House of Commons. 
He cannot be mistaken for anything else than what 
he is—a country gentleman, as much accustomed to 
the homage of his neighbours and the reverence of 
the village children as his Sovereign is to the etiquette 
of her Court. And certainly ‘ Sir Roger ’ himself 
could not bear his homely honours with more ease 
and dignity than Mr. Henley. 

One would like, by way of experiment, to witness 
a meeting between ‘ Squire ’ Henley, in his somewhat 
threadbare and rusty garments, and one of those 
bran-new country gentlemen that Lancashire turns 
out by the dozen every year, and whose velvet coat 
and corduroy breeches are the delight of the tailor 
and the jwimiration of the ignorant If such meetings 
as this^Wwever, mi^t be left to the imagination, we 
cam, rccalj many encounters between the 
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member for Oxfordshire and the representatives of 
those ‘forces’ to which he is most resolutely and 
earnestly opposed. 

On many an occasion, the House, after listening to 
the fervid eloquence of some eager orator, of whose 
sincerity there might, at least, be some suspicion, has 
turned with delight to Mr. Henley, and has seen the 
pitiless manner in which, in the course of half-a-dozen 
shrewd sentences, he has demolished the arguments 
of the ‘ friend of the people,’ whose challenge he had 
accepted. And in the great debates which, from time 
to time, stir Parliament, there is hardly a man who 
is listened to with more attention or delight than the 
old country gentleman who never seems to make a 
set speech, but who, in the course of a few apparently 
unpremeditated remarks, will often make more points 
than those which the most accomplished orators in 
the House are able to compress within their most 
ambitious harangues. 

It is no doubt chiefly owing to the supreme com¬ 
mon sense, and the wonderful shrewdness which 
Mr. Henley always displays in his views of the ques¬ 
tions with which he deals, that the consideration he 
receives from the House is to be attributed. The 
right honourable gentleman is nothing if he is not 
practical. Whilst the leaders of the two parties are 
floundering through the shifting quicksands of theorj’’, 
or are shaping their arguments to suit the demands 
of political expediency, Mr. Henley never seems to 
see any part of a question but the matter-of-fact one. 
‘What will be the actual result of this change.?’ 
is a question he invariably asks and answers when 
any important proposal is made to the House. ‘ is* 
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it needed ? Can it be effected ? How will it work ?’ 
Those are the points to which Mr. Henley addresses 
himself, and upon which his views have an amount 
of weight and authority that it would be difficult to 
exaggerate. His vast and lengthened experience as 
a magistrate, as a landowner, as a Member of the 
House of Commons, all enable him to speak with a 
certainty in discussing these points, which ’cannot be 
attained by many of his colleagues. 

But his common sense is not of that ponderous 
description which seems to act as a wet blanket upon 
all that comes within its reach. It is lightened by 
a homely wit which ought to secure for Mr. Henley 
a high place amongst the humourists of the political 
world, and it often finds expression in phrases which 
have the epigrammatic force and brevity of proverbs. 
Many of those phrases, indeed, which have become 
the proverbs of the House of Commons, were first 
uttered by the member for Oxfordshire ; none of these, 
perhaps, being more famous than that in which he 
described the advance of democracy as ‘ an ugly rush.’ 

Sometimes indeed, Mr. Henley’s humour is of that 
description in which Squire Western most delighted. 
It has the wholesome flavour of* the stable-yard about 
it, and the very refined may reject it as not ‘ nice ’ 
enough for the drawing-room. Perhaps it is not; 
but our modern experience teaches us, that what is 
considered very ‘ nice’ indeed, and quite fit for the 
salon and the club, may at the same time be very 
nasty alsot • 

A few.yeafs ago, w^i remember the right honourable 
gcntjemih bringing hut one of his Squire Western 
joke$, coQvuising, the House with laughter. It 

} Hi 
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was when, referring to Mr. Gladstone and his schemes 
for the disestablishment of the Irish Church, he com- 

• 

pared him to a lady in an interesting condition. The 
homely language in which he spoke, and the quaint 
air of innocence which he wore, were irresistible; and 
it is long since the House enjoyed a heartier laugh 
than that in which it then indulged. Perhaps it 
enjoyed the jest all the more because of its convic¬ 
tion that no one but Mr. Henley could have uttered 
it. He stands alone in the House, indeed, as the 
representative of the racy and old-fashioned humour 
which has never been properly represented in English 
literature since the days of Fielding. He is almost 
the last of a great race, and it is difficult to say where 
we shall look for anyone to succeed him. 

Mr. Henley has twice, for not very lengthened 
periods, filled the office of President of the Board of 
Trade, under Conservative Governments. On the 
last occasion he resigned office in February, 1859, 
in consequence of the strong objections he entertained 
to the Conservative Reform Bill, which was at that 
time brought in. It is not, however, as the Minister 
of the Crown, but rather, as the Mentor of the House 
of Commons, that the right honourable gentleman is 
most distinguished. Shrewd, original, witty, Brimful 
of common sense, • and blessed with a wonderfully 
equable temperament, Mr. Henley is precisely one of 
those men whom Parliament cannot afford to lose. 




THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

‘ Intensely Scotch,’ is what most men say when 
they see his Grace the Duke of Argyll, And it is 
quite true that his appearance is intensely Scotch. 
The chief of the Campbells has the slight, but erect 
and firmly-knit figure of a Highlander; his head is 
covered with the yellow hair which has so long been 
one of the distinguishing marks of his race, and his 
face has that peculiar complexion which is so seldom 
met with except in the inhabitants of North Britain. 

Thus in his appearance his nationality is unmistak¬ 
able, and no one seeing him can doubt for a moment 
that he comes from the lands beyond Solway Frith. 
To finish this sketch of his outward man at once, it 
may be remarked that there is something singularly 
fine in liie Duke’s head and face. He has a noble 
forehead, and the intellectual evidently predominates 
over the animal, in his nature—if one may form a 
judgment upon that important point from the pecu¬ 
liar moulding of his features. And yet there is 
nothing about head or face to qualify the verdict 
which h sjtyanger would pronounce upon him at first 
sight—verdict that he is ‘ intensely Scotch.’ 

And ctertakihly no ohe who heard him speak would 
be revierse (h^t verdict. Years of residence 
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in London, and of constant Intercourse with English¬ 
men, have failed to rob his tongue of the rough Doric 
of his native land. He is a voluble speaker—one of 
the fastest in the House of Lords—^yet as you listen 
to him pouring out polished but vigorous sentences, 
you are never permitted to forget that he is a Scotch¬ 
man. ^ He is a keen politician, a man of culture, and 
of statesman-like instinct; but more than anything 
else, he is a Scotchman. 

And, perhaps, for the purposes of this sketch we 
can best treat him as the representative of Scotland 
in the House of Lords. There are of course many 
other Scotch noblemen; but most assuredly there is 
none—not even ‘ the bold Buccleuch ’ himself—who 
is so thoroughly Scotch as the Duke of Argyll. No 
one can say, however, that he has any reason to seek 
to hide his nationality, or to feel ashamed of his 
country. Scotland has given us again and again 
some of our foremost men, and at the present moment, 
when the Lord Chancellor, the Prime Minister, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Secretary of State 
for India are all of Scotch descent, the northern king¬ 
dom has at least its full share of influence in the 
national counsels. 

But there are Scotchmen and Scotchmen. No one 
can say that either Mr. Gladstone or Archbishop Tait, 
for instance, is thoroughly Scotch. The English birth 
of the former, and the long residence in the south 
of the latter, have deprived them of the peculiarities 
of the Scotch characte|-. They have had their angles 
* rubbed down ’ in the social mill, and are all the 
more cosmopolitan in taste and di^osition that they 
are the inhabitants of one country whilst deriving 
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their descent from another. This, a.s every inhabi¬ 
tant of London—^which enjoys, it is said, the pre¬ 
sence of six hundred thousand Scotchmen—knows, 
is by no means an unconjmon case with the North 
Briton. 

There are Scotchmen, on the other hand, who, 
rugged and hard as a piece of flint, may live for^years 
away from their native land, may mingle constantly 
with the best society of other countries, and yet re¬ 
tain to their last hour every minute peculiarity which 
distinguishes their countrymen. London has not a 
few eminent examples of this second type of the 
North Briton ; only two, however, need be named— 
Thomas Carlyle and the Duke of Argyll. It is with 
the latter that we are now concerned. 

It has been the great misfortune of the Duke to 
have been deprived of the advantages of a Univer¬ 
sity education. If, like most other young men of his 
station, he had been trained at Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge, he might have lost not a little of the rugged¬ 
ness of his character. As it is, he was brought up 
under private tuition, and he may be said to have 
entered upon public life without having been called 
upon to measure his strength on equal terms with 
men around him. 

It is a terrible misfortune to any man to be bom 
into the world as the eldest son of a duke ; to have 
not the silver, but the golden spoon constantly in his 
mouth; and*to be surrounded from his birth by those 
who aiis hever permitted for single hour to foi^et 

that * nsy^-^ord ’ thd Marquis will soon be ‘ his Grace ’ 

^ •» 

the Dufee^jChief of 4 great family, and owner, it may 
bd, |K»s^ Something, however; is done 
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to mitigate this misfortune, when the youth so placed 
is sent to a public school—where, surely, if nowhere 
else, he may learn that ‘ the rank is but the guinea 
stamp’—and to College, where, if he like, he may 
meet with friends, who, though they may care a good 
deal for the man, will not care a straw for the Duke. 
These advantages, however, were denied to the Duke 
of Argyll. The natural consequence was that he was 
trained, not as a young man, but as a young Marquis. 
.From his earliest years he had a lively consciousness 
of his own importance in the social scale, and through¬ 
out his life he has never forgotten his great birth and 
splendid rank. Characteristically enough, when he 
was still a beardless boy, he indited his ‘ Letter to 
the Peers, by a Peer’s Son,’ a singularly vapid and 
uninteresting performance, bristling in every line with 
its writer’s intense self-consciousness. 

This pride of birth, moreover, does not stand alone 
in the Duke’s character. It is accompanied by the 
yet more aggressive pride of intellect. The Duke 
is a very able man. If he had been but a poor Com¬ 
moner he would in all probability have risen to a 
really important place in political life. As it is, his 
wits have never been sharpened by that wholesome 
struggle through which all self-made men must pass. 
Possibly it is for this very reason that he entertains 
so high an opinion of his own ability. 

He has unquestionably a great admiration of genius, 
wherever he meets it, and one of the best traits in 
his personal character is the manner in which he has 
befriended struggling talent. But if he had himself 
been compelled to pass through the hard struggle 
from obscurity to fame, he would know that, able 
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as he is, he has no personal pretensions to the 
character of a genius. 

As it is, his strength has never been really tested, 
and he therefore not unnaturally believes it to be 
somewhat greater than it is. He has done a good 
many very clever things, has hitherto found himself 
quite equal for the kind of work which Prime Minis¬ 
ters are in the habit of entrusting to dukes, and has 
even earned an enviable literary reputation. Can 
we, therefore, feel very much surprised that he should 
think himself much more clever than he is, or that 
he should seek to impress this opinion of his powers 
upon the world at large 

Apart from this pride, however, it would be hard 
to say much in depreciation of the Duke of Argyll. 
We know that he has been sneered at as ‘a Scotch 
pedagogue,' and that men have once and again de¬ 
nounced the pedantry of his character. But we 
confess we think such critics are singularly wide of 
the mark. That he has a certain provincialism of 
feeling, arising from the defects of his early training, 
is no doubt true. This provincialism displays itself 
in numberless ways, and it is no doubt very irritating 
to people, who are not distinguished by it—or by 

K' 

anything else. 

The Duke’s pride would doubtless be of a diffe¬ 
rent character were it hot for this provincialism. As 
it is, it is not the pride of a Somerset or a Grey ; it 

'(ft,-. 

b rather tht pride of a Scotch laird, who knows that 
he is the greatest man in his own district; or of a 
Scotch miifister, whoTeels a not unreasonable respect 
for ’ his abilitie^ when he compares them with 
those oif hnle|t^4i flock. It is, in short, a narrow. 
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even a petty pride ; not the noble, though fatal pas¬ 
sion which caused the fall of Lucifer. But this is his 
worst defect, and apart from it he has many qualities 
which demand our respect and our admiration. 

He has for instance shown throughout his life an 
unvarying sympathy with his own countrymen. We 
are told, on what is we imagine good authority, that 
he is not popular in Scotland. If this is indeed the 
case, then we can only say that his unpopularity 
is by no means deserved. Deeply impressed with 
the traditions of his race, the Duke remembers how 
his forefathers were once the representatives of their 
countrymen at the court of their sovereign, and how 
the prayers of the poor North Britons for mercy or 
redress were laid at the foot of the throne by the 
McCullum Mohr. He is apparently anxious to main¬ 
tain those traditions as far as he can do so. Scotland, 

• 

it is true, no longer needs a duke as her spokesman ; 
she has her full amount of influence in the House of 
Commons. 

But Scotchmen are still, as of yore, a race anxious 
to advance in the world—to rise above their rivals as 
oil rises above water. Thus it happens that the poor 
but ambitious Scot comes up to London by the 
hundred every year, bent upon making a name and 
a fortune for himself. Of course it would be utterly 
impossible for any, one man to undertake the ch^ge 
of this North British contingent, and for the most 
part the Scotchman in London is very well able to 
help himself without the need of ducal patronage. 
But again and again the Duke of Argyll has shown 
his sympathy with his struggling fellow-countrymen. 
The northern dialect which he himself speaks, the 
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northern complexion which is to be seen in his own 
face, and the northern character of which he furnishes 
a type, are all dearer to him than anything to be seen 
in the South, 

One can imagine that he is passionately fond of 
the rugged scenery of his native land ; and it i^ at 
least beyond a question that he is passionately fond 
of the rugged character of his fellow-countrymen. 
He shows this affection for the traits which distin¬ 
guish Scotchmen in many different ways. In a 
recent debate on the Scotch Schools’ Bill in the 
House of Lords, he spoke with the warmest feeling of 
sympathy for that representative man, the ‘ dominie ’ 
of his native land. He evidently knew the hard life 
which too many schoolmasters had to lead ; and was as 
deeply impressed with the difficulties and trials which 
they had to surmount as though he had been one 
of their number. It is too rare a thing to find this 
close sympathy existing between the highest rank 
of the peerage and the lowest rank of professional 
life. Who, for instance, would expect Lord Gran¬ 
ville, or the Earl of Derby, to display not only com¬ 
passion for the English parish schoolmaster, but a 
perfect knowledge of all his wants, and a deep 
personal sympathy with him in all his difficulties ? 

The Duke is, moreover, distinguished by an un¬ 
swerving consistency in his political creed. He is 
a Liberal of Liberals; and whilst he has nothing of 
the demagi^e in him, he has not a few of the quali¬ 
ties which a man to be a great public leader. 
There sympathy with the struj^les of the 

poor of we l^ve just spoken, and there is 

besides ^rvM e|thusiasm which has animated 
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so many Scotch patriots. Nobody who has studied 
his character can doubt that he has in him the fiery 
resolution, and enduring courage, of which martyrs 
are made. Were it necessary the Duke would go 
to the scaffold for his opinions as cheerfully as his 
great ancestor; and despite the eager nervous tem¬ 
perament which distinguishes him, he would, we 
verily believe, sleep as cheerfully as that ancestor did 
upon the eve of his execution. 

This is high praise, but it is not undeserved. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, it must be materially qualified. 
Like his ancestors, the Duke’s enthusiasm, though 
intense, is narrow. His early training hedged him 
round with prejudices, and though he has all his life 
long been struggling to break away from those pre¬ 
judices, he has not always succeeded in doing so. 
He is still intolerant of the opinions of those who 
differ from him ; still has that hard pragmatical 
character which so frequently belongs to the provin¬ 
cial Scotchman. 

Not even his long political career and his constant 
intercourse with the foremost men of his day have 
robbeu him of this trait. It is occasionally intensely 
irritating to hear him dealing with a great question 
in the House of Lords, just as it is intensely irritating 
to be compelled to listen to some local politician, a 
great man in his own vestry, serenely laying down 
as indisputable, his judgment upon matters which 
have puzzled the greatest and wisest of mankind. 
This it is which accounts for much of the Duke’s 
unpopularity in political circles. For that he is un¬ 
popular it is impossible to deny. Nor is it surprising 
that even a duke should fail to conciliate the world, 
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when he is not only personally proud and haughty, 
but when he shows at times that narrowness of 
opinion of which we have spoken. 

Let us do the Duke justice, however. He evidently 
knows his own defects in this respect, and endeavours, 
to the best of his ability, to supply them. He has, 
as we said at first, the instinct of the statesman. He 
is very clever. He has a warm sympathy with his 
political party; and is a tolerably docile minister. 
All these things tend to counteract his hard narrow¬ 
ness of view. When to these are added an intense 
desire on his part to advance in political life, and a 
strong imitative faculty, enabling him to mould him¬ 
self with considerable success upon the ‘ lines ’ of 
some more powerful statesman, it is quite evident 
that he may, in the end, be able to counteract the 
influence of his early training, and to make for him¬ 
self a really great position in the world of politics. 
Whether he will ever be an original statesman, is a 
point upon which many persons will entertain a doubt. 
Despite his cleverness, his experience, and his devo¬ 
tion to business, he could hardly lead one of the great 
political parties. But, given a leader whom he can 
follow, and he will turn out a most useful and able 
lieutenant. He might never strike out a great line of 
political action for his party, might never bring to 
bear upon the question of the day that breadth of 
view ^d grasp of intellect which are necessary on the 
part of a real leader; but let his path be clearly 
defined, let his chief set the limits within which he 
is to acl^ add he will do his work with unquestionable 
power J|i^ efficienc|r. To use a very homely illustra¬ 
tion, beimll make jjm excellent journeyman statesman 

of state^cpaft he could never be. 
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It is necessary, however, that there should be 
journeymen as well as masters in all trades—and the 
rule holds good in the trade of high politics as well as 
in others. If we get in the Duke of Ai^yll a fair 
statesman of the second class—a capable man who 
can hold his own in a debate, who can make minis¬ 
terial statements with clearness and brevity, and who 
can preside over a department with something more 
than ordinary ducal efficiency—we get a very useful 
article, and one which is by no means to be despised. 
Even in a Cabinet there must be degrees of ability. 
Only two or three men in any ministry reach the first 
rank in statesmanship, and it is no small honour to 
any man to hold a fair place amongst statesmen of 
the second rank. 

That the Duke’s place in this class is a fair one 
cannot be denied. As a debater, indeed, he rises very 
near to the first class. His speeches are almost always 
powerful, and they have at the same time a degree of 
finish which is rare amongst politicians. On the front 
bench of his party in the House of Lords he is, upon 
the whole, the most efficient debater. He has not, of 
course, anything of Lord Granville’s wonderful tact; 
on the contrary, indeed, he generally succeeds in 
irritating where he intends to conciliate ; but, intellec¬ 
tually, he has more power than the leader of his party 
in the Upper House; and, as he has a suffici^tjt 
amount of courage, and a i>eady command of words, 
he can hold his own very well against the best speakers 
of the opposition. , 

He is ambitious, of course; and seems especially 
to aspire to fame as an orator—one of the conse¬ 
quences of which weakness is that he thinks it neces- 

N 
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sary to inflict upon the House, at the close of his more 
important speeches, perorations carefully modelled 
upon those of Mr. Bright. If he could but convince 
himself that he is not a second Bright, he would do 
not a little to increase his reputation, and diminish 
his unpopularity. As it is, however, it must be ad¬ 
mitted that, when he has a business statement to 
make, he always makes it with clearness and succinct¬ 
ness—virtues which are, unfortunately, too rare. 

It can honestly be said that the Duke has, upon the 
whole, distinguished himself as an administrator. The 
time that he has been at the India Office may not 
have been long enough to test him thoroughly; but 
it is undeniable that, hitherto, he has conducted the 
business of the department with marked success. He 
has been very quick to see the merits of the states¬ 
manlike schemes of his predecessors, and he at least 
deserves the credit of having allowed neither political 
prejudice nor his own pride to stand in the way of 
carrying out the plans they left behind them. His 
present office is unquestionably a fitting one for a great 
Scotch nobleman, for India has for a century been 
governed by Scotchmen, and thousands of his fellow- 
countrymen are to be found amongst those who, with 
more or less success, have shaken the pagoda tree. 

The Duke has made a marked advance in his ad¬ 
ministrative powers since office was first entrusted to 
him; and the fact that he is now the ruler, and the 
able and efficient ruler, of the Indian Empire, is at 
leist ]^of that he is not meanly esteemed by his 
chjef abS his cc 4 ieagues. 



SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 


Few men on the Conservative benches have greater 
claims to the public esteem than Sir Stafford North- 
cote. It has not been his lot to reach the highest 
rank of statesmen, or to ‘ sway the listening senate ’ 
by his eloquence, but it has been his fortune to do 
useful work for his country, and to do it well, through¬ 
out his whole public career. No one expects that he 
will ever lead his party, or be called to the Premiership, 
but few persons can doubt that he will always hold 
one of the first places in the esteem of the Conserva¬ 
tives, and the respect of the country at large. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, like the Duke of Argyll and 
the Marquis of Salisbury, has held the great post of 
Secretary for India. It would be idle to pretend that 
he gained, in a few months, that remarkable mastery 
over the duties and responsibilities of his post, which 
the ceaseless application and great powers of the 
Marquis of Salisbury enabled him to obtain. But his 
tenure of the India Office will at least compare credi¬ 
tably with that of any of his predecessors. He com¬ 
mitted no glaring blunders; he made none of those 
false steps which may be so easily taken in that de¬ 
partment, and which too often lead to irreparable 
mischief. He was, in short, a good Indian secretary, 
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popular in his own office, and popular in India ; and 
we have even been told that the news of the change 
of ministry, which involved his retirement from the 
department over which he was presiding with so 
much success, cast a gloom over the public offices of 
our Eastern empire. 

It was during his term of office that the Abyssinian 
Expedition was resolved upon, and carried out; and 
to Sir Stafford Northcote, more than to any other 
man, save Lord Napier, are we indebted for the cir¬ 
cumstance that this noble though costly enterprise, 
instead of ending in a repetition of the Crimean 
muddle, resulted in a brilliant and almost bloodless 
victory. 

We know that it has since been the fashion to decry 
the Abyssinian campaign, and to cast heavy censures 
upon those involved in it. Gentlemen upon the 
benches below the gangway, panting for notoriety, 
and covetous of a more lucrative if less independent 
position than that which they were then occupying, 
made the discovery that the Expedition had cost a 
great deal more than it ought to have done—:that in 
the, sudden demand for enormous quantities of coals, 
stores, arms, and ammunition, prices were paid which 
far exceeded the proper value of those articles ; and 
they went so far as to demand a Parliamentary en¬ 
quiry into the subject. - 

The enquiry duly took place, and showed, as might 
have been expected, that some blunders had been 
com^fj^ieid, and that more than one underling had 
failedi lit the du^ entrusted to him. But common 
jus^i^lxjoinpeis u| to say that Sir Stafford Northcote 
emei%«i from itfrath a spotless character. He had 
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himself been prompt to second Mr. Candlish’s motion 
for the Abyssinian Committee, and he was fully ex¬ 
onerated, as the result of the enquiries of that Com¬ 
mittee, from the blame which had been too freely 
bestowed upon him. As a mere matter of fact, it 
must be owned that Sir Stafford Northcote, although 
he has no pretensions to the highest class of states¬ 
manship, showed himself upon that occasion to be an 
administrator of far more than average ability. To 
him fell one of the largest parts in connection with 
the Expedition. 

Whilst it was in preparation, he devoted himself for 
several months exclusively to it and to his other 
official duties, labouring day and night to perform the 
Herculean task imposed upon him. Thanks to his 
energy and discretion. Sir Robert Napier found every¬ 
thing at Massowah which he required, and was enabled 
to carry his army up to Magdala almost without the 
loss of a single life, and to bring it back again after 
the brief struggle with Theodore, absolutely better in 
health and general condition than when it started. It 
was very easy for gentlemen afterwards to discover 
that a needless quantity of stores was sent to Abys¬ 
sinia, and that money was expended in procuring from 
other lands animals or provisions which might have 
been obtained at a much smaller cost in the country 
itself. Let it be remembered, when charges of this 
kind are made against those who had the conduct of 
this campaign, that when it was undertaken our know¬ 
ledge of Abyssinia itself was of the slightest possible 
description; and that our ideas with respect to the 
difficulties and dangers which awaited our troops were, 
in consequence, naturally exaggerated. 
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Let it also be borne in mind that defeat from any 
cause in that mysterious country would have been an 
almost irreparable blow to the reputation of England 
abroad, that the news of our disasters would not only 
have been received with a chuckle of satisfaction in 
New York, in Paris, in Berlin, and in St. Petersburg, 
but that it would have occasioned secret rejoicings 
throughout our Indian Empire. The importance of 
the matter at issue in the campaign could not be 
exaggerated. Happily the undertaking was a com¬ 
plete, an unexampled success—thanks, chiefly, if not 
entirely, to Sir Stafford Northcote and Lord Napier. 

When we read this chapter in our military history, 
we sigh at the remembrance of the days when Red 
Tape was the sacred object of offlcial worship, and 
when our gallant men in the Crimea were sacrificed 
to it by thousands. No minister of state—not even 
Mr. Lowe himself—could show a more complete free¬ 
dom from the trammels of mere routine than did Sir 
Stafford Northcote upon this occasion; and his con¬ 
duct in the emergency which then arose undoubtedly 
marks him out as an administrator of the highest 
ability—one of those men, too rarely to be found, to 
whom the country can trust in the midst of a great 
crisis. 

It is because this Abyssinian campaign has really 
been the greatest achievement of Sir Stafford’s poli¬ 
tical career that we give it this prominence in our 
sketch. We believe that his success on this occasion 
has ?the turning-point of his Hfe. We do not 
meaOfitliat it has won for him high honours or great 
infliMMt^, but that it has made him conscious of his 
owa' fibwers and y^e manner in which those powers 
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can best be used. Before he was called upon to take 
his part in this emergency, he occasionally displayed 
a timidity in the exercise of his influence that did 
not a little to mar his usefulness. Now, however, he 
has acquired confidence in himself, and in his ability 
to meet any call which may be made upon him, and 
the result is that he will in the future take a much 
more prominent part in public affairs than was pre¬ 
viously the case. 

In the first instance. Sir Stafford Northcote won his 
spurs in Parliament as an authority upon matters of 
finance. Common rumour for several years designated 
him for the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, when¬ 
ever Mr. Disraeli was called upon to assume the Pre¬ 
miership. When that event did happen, the right hon. 
baronet was far too deeply engaged in the conduct of 
the Abyssinian War to be able to desert the Indian 
Office for the Treasury ; but there is some reason to 
think that he will occupy the post of Finance Minister 
in the next Conservative Administration. 

He has undoubtedly shown himself an acute and 
able critic of the financial policy of the Liberal Go¬ 
vernment, and his views upon the question of^national 
finance have been proved to be both sound and judi¬ 
cious. He can never hope to attain Mr. Gladstone’s 
wonderful command of figures, nor could he aspire 
to Mr.Lowe’s adroitness of manipulation; but should 
he ever be called upon to take charge of the National 
Exchequer, he may be relied upon as a safe and able 
Minister; one who will neither dazzle the country^ by 
perilous feats of daring, nor bewilder it by ingenious 
changes in the incidence of taxation, the only merit 
of which is their ingenuity. On the contrary, if Sir 
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Stafford Northcote, rather than Mr. Ward Hunt, is to 
be our future Conservative Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer, we shall expect to have in him a Minister whose 
wise measures will not only lighten the burden of 
taxation upon the people at large, but will foster and 
encourage the commerce of the country. So long as 
he continues a member of the Conservative party, 
that party never need want an efficient and reliable 
Minister of Finance. 

But whilst Sir Stafford devoted himself for many 
years to the study of financial subjects, and showed 
great acuteness as well as a special knowledge in his 
mode of dealing with them, it must not be supposed 
that he neglected matters of more general interest. 
He has taken a considerable interest in education, 
and whilst his own views on that subject are, no doubt, 
of a somewhat prescribed and narrow character, he 
has shown that he can rise above any party politics, 
in dealing with a question of national importance. 
There are those who say he is not a ‘ deep ’ man, and 
it seems to us that the charge is to a certain extent 
well founded ; but if he does not give evidence in his 
speeches of any very profound thought, or close and 
long-continued study, he constantly gives evidence 
that he is not a mere politician, but that he is a man 
of high culture and enlightened sympathies. 

Too many of our political leaders seem to be so 
wrapped iip in politics that they have no eyes nor ears 
for anything else. This cannot be alleged against Sir 
StaiR>i^^^!?brthco(te, Again and again has he shown 
that hii^ss^pathiesi extend beyond the range of party, 
and that poiiitics, though they may occupy the first, 
do ndi the place ip his mind. His efforts 
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in the cause of education in Devonshire are well known 
in that county, whilst the social progress of the people, 
and of the poor especially, has always been a matter 
in which he has shown a deep interest. In this respect 
he may indeed be said to occupy a middle position 
between the country squire and the statesman. He 
possesses that strong sympathy with those around 
him, that feeling of personal friendship for the classes 
immediately dependent upon him, which distinguish 
the English country gentleman; but allied to these 
he has the higher instinct and the clearer judgment 
of the statesman. Few men are better fitted than 
he to attract at once the popularity of the masses 
and the confidence of the upper classes. 

A striking evidence of his popularity with his op¬ 
ponents was given last year, when he was chosen by 
Mr. Gladstone to accompany Lord de Grey to Wash¬ 
ington to arrange the Alabama Treaty. No choice 
could have been received with greater favour on both 
sides of the House, and whilst it did honour to Mr. 
Gladstone’s impartiality and judgment, it was an un- 
mistakeable proof of the esteem which it is Sir Staf¬ 
ford North cote’s good fortune to enjoy. 

In the House of Commons, indeed, he enjoys an 
enviable reputation for fairness and moderation. Not 
many men have fewer bitter words or merely party 
speeches to regret than the ex-Indian Secretary. His 
conciliatory manner towards his opponents, the frank¬ 
ness with which he admits their virtues, and the 
leniency with which he judges their faults, all tend to 
increase his popularity. He seems to emulate Lord 
Derby’s studied moderation and impartiality; and 
however desirable these qualities may be in the judge, 
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they are not always to be sought for in the active 
member of a political party. There is, too, in his 
speeches a vast amount of common sense. He may 
not aspire to the philosophical views of some mem¬ 
bers of past and present Cabinets; but he is at least 
entirely free from the sentimental and misty ideas 
which float through the brains of too many of our 
politicians. He always knows the point at which he 
wishes to arrive; and he can always describe his 
opinions in clear and simple language. 

To oratorical ability he has no pretensions. His 
speeches are, indeed, chiefly remarkable for the ra¬ 
pidity with which they are delivered ; but they are at 
least lucid, and ‘ rich in saving common-sense.’ He 
has been charged, and not altogether without founda¬ 
tion, with talking platitudes; but, aher all, a man had 
far better talk platitudes than talk nonsense, and there 
are not a few Cabinet Ministers who are chargeable 
with the latter offence. Upon all matters connected 
with the Indian Empire he shows an amount of know¬ 
ledge which speaks much for his industry; indeed it 
may be said that he is now the spokesman of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons upon Indian 
questions. His political opinions are staunchly Con¬ 
servative, and throughout tlifejgriticftl period of 1866-8, 
he was an earnest and un^#erving supporter of Mr. 
Disraeli, who has in him one of the most loyal of his 
colleagues. 




EARL GREY. 


During any great debate in the House of Lords, the 
* strangers ’ in the gallery can hardly fail to notice the 
bent frame and withered features of the great North¬ 
umbrian Earl whose character we propose to sketch, 
and whose reputation so far surpasses his achieve¬ 
ments. And those of them who have preconceived 
notions of the kind of man which Northumberland is 
traditionally supposed to produce, founded upon recol¬ 
lections, say of Algernon, Duke of Northumberland, 
or of that other equally eminent North Country man, 
George Stephenson, must have had those notions 
rudely dispelled when for the first time they beheld 
Earl Grey in the flesh. Tall he undoubtedly has 
been, but now his frame is bent with age and in¬ 
firmity ; he suffers from lameness, which compels him 
constantly to walk with of a stout oaken stick ; 

and his body is so frai^End worn, that it seems as 
though a breath of wind would be more than it could 
resist. 

Nor can it be said that his face bears any striking 
resemblance to that of his father, the hero of the 
Reform Act. It is, however, a remarkable face, and 
one well worth studying. The most diverse of charac^ 
teristics are to be read in its deep lines and prominenl; 
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features. You see in that marred and weather-beaten 
countenance at once the traces of deep thought and 
of tempestuous passion, of marvellous shrewdness and 
thoughtless impulse. Something, too, there is about 
it which tells you that Lord Grey could, if he chose, 
sustain with dignity the highest oihces to which the 
State could call him, ‘ There is an umistakeable power, 
even though it be allied with petulance, in the large 
and mobile mouth ; whilst the eyfes have a knack of 
fixing tliemselves upon the face of an adversary, and 
of seeming to penetrate through all disguises into the 
innermost secrets of that adversary’s mind, which 
cannot produce a very comfortable impression upon 
the person against whom they are used. 

It is not easy without exaggeration to describe a 
face in such a manner as to give a clear idea of the 
impression it produces upon one who has observed it 
long and closely, and Lord Grey’s face is no exception 
to this rule ; nevertheless, there is no exaggeration in 
saying that it is a face plainly inscribed with the 
marks of power, of pride, and of passion. And nobody 
can have watched the debates in the House of Lords 

•k 

for any length of time, without discovering the same 
qualities in Lord Grey, by his manner when he is 
speaking. There is no mistaking the impulsive pas¬ 
sion which displays itself as he springs from his seat 
on the cross-bench, and hobbling to the table impe¬ 
riously extends his finger towards any other peer who 
has risen at the same moment with himself, as an indi¬ 
cation that he does not intend to give way to him. 

Lo^ Gyey gives way to no one. He believes— 
andriiiere are many who think him justified in that 
belii^^^t he is intelieifawlly superior to ainiost every 
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other man in the House of Lords; he looks upon 

himself as the only inspired lawgiver in that assem- 

\ 

blage ; the only man to whom it is given clearly to 
read the signs of the times, and to foresee the ultimate 
results of the policy of to-day; and believing this— 
and this, again, is a belief shared by many others—he 
never allows anyone to prevent, br even to delay, the 
utterance of those shrill harangues of his which it is 
both painful and exhausting to listen to; but which, 
nevertheless, display more profound thought and more 
political acumen than the speeches of any of the 
recognised ‘ orators ’ of the present generation. 

A striking instance of this weakness—if, indeed, we 
may give it that name—of Lord Grey’s, occurred 
during the debate on the second reading of the Irish 
Church Bill in the Upper House. At the close of one 
evening’s discussion, the Earl rose at the same time 
as Lord Lytton. The general cry on all sides w'as for 
L)^ton. It wa§ the first time that the great novelist 
and orator had ever risen to address that august body 
of which he is now a member, and those who had 
listened to some of his wonderfully polished and 
elaborate orations in the House of Commons, and 
those who only knew of his eloquence by repute, were 
alike anxious to secure a hearing for him. So from 
all sides the cry of * Lytton ! Lytton! ’ was raised, 
and there was not even a small minority to support 
Lord Grey. But the Earl stood firm. It was a 
striking sight, and one which will not soon be forgotten 
by those who witnessed it, to see the two great men 
thus silently opposing each other. ^ Suddenly, how¬ 
ever, Lord Grey gave way, and Lord Lytton moved 
^ the adjournment of the debate. 
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Everyone marvelled at the result who knew any¬ 
thing of the Earl’s character. But the following night 
the mystery was explained. Lord Grey had given 
place to Lord Lytton under the idea that the latter 
intended to speak at once, and not simply to secure 
the precedence for the following evening. When he 
was undeceived he insisted upon his right to have the 
first place in that night’s debate, and he gained his 
point. We all know what Earl Grey said in that 
debate, but the author of ‘ Pelham’ and the ‘ Caxtons’ 
has still to make his maiden speech in the House of 
Lords. This seems, perhaps, a trivial incident to 
dwell upon at such length, but it is one so thoroughly 
characteristic of Lord Grey, that it is worth repeating 
here. He is a man who acknowledges no superior, 
and who, holding a firmly-rooted belief that his own 
utterances are more valuable than any others to which 
his peers can listen, never hesitates to make them 
give ear to those utterances, whenever he has an op¬ 
portunity of doing so. 

Another of his peculiarities—a very noticeable one 
—is his apparent intense dislike to find himself acting 
in concert with the party to which he ostensibly 
belongs, or, indeed with any party at all. If two or 
three men are bent upon making mischief in the 
Liberal ranks, the chances are three to one in favour 
of Lord Grey being found amongst them. If a forlorn 
hope is being led by some elderly Whig statesman in 
the face of the advancing tide of democracy. Lord 
Grey’s may be confidently relied upon ; but 

as for the.^est, as for tjhe great movements of either 
party* the.great battles'of the House, it was once said 
by an emii^nt minist^jr with regard to him: ‘ We 
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never know where we have him! ’ To which the reply 
was : ‘ Oh yes we do—we always have him against 
us,’ And this is nearer the truth than any other 
statement could have been. 

Lord Grey is always against everybody. He is a 
political Ishmaelite, and even when he gives his vote 
with any particular party, he generally accompanies 
it with a hearty denunciation of the policy which he 
feels himself compelled to support in the lobby, and 
with a savage, or a scornful personal rebuke of those 
who are the leaders of that policy. But he is never so 
happy as when he finds himself—to adopt Lord 
Westbury’s simile—like ‘ one crying in the wilderness,’ 
when ‘ amongst the faithless, faithful only he,’ his 
voice alone is to be heard advocating the ‘ high 
politics ’ which he professes. 

It is almost ludicrous on such an occasion to see the 
sudden start, and the withering glance of amazement 
and indignation, with which he regards any interloper 
who ventures to repeat his arguments, or to express 
approval of his position. He evidently regards that 
position as being no longer his when any one else 
shares it with him, and more than once when he has 
succeeded in evoking an unexpected amount of sup¬ 
port for the views he advocated, he has been known to 
retreat from those views precipitately, evidently under 
the impression that there must have been something 
unsound and ‘ uncanny ’ about them, in order to secure 
for them so large an amount of favour. 

If these were Lord Grey’s only characteristic quali¬ 
ties, he would stand by no means alone in the House 
of Lords; for there are in that assembly one or two 
other men who are his equals in unyielding arrogance, 

•.pi 
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and eccentric singularity. But, in their case these 
characteristics are allied to something nearly akin to 
mental weakness; whilst in that of Lord Grey they 
are accompanied by mental powers of a high, if not 
of the highest order. For few men will doubt that the 
Earl has at least considerable reason for the estimate 
of his own abilities to which we have already referred. 

In neither House of Parliament t:an there be found 
so acute a political intellect as his. He was born a 
statesman, and from his youth upwards his training 
has beei) Such as to develope the admirable political 
instinct which is one of his natural gifts. He was 
trained to the profession of high politics as other men 
are trained to painting or to commerce, and both his 
powers and his inclination tended so unquestionably 
towards the calling to which he was born, but into 
which it is the lot of most men to have to struggle 
through many difficulties, that it seemed impossible 
to entertain too high expectations of his future as a 
statesman. 

Every external advantage which it is possible for 
a man to enjoy in the profession of politics was his 
from the first. The son of a great statesman, who 
was the honoured and successful leader of a party ; 
possessing rank, wealth, and political influence, able 
almost from the day when he attained his majority 
to command a seat in Parliament, he might, even if 
he had only been blessed with average ability, have 
gained the foremost rank amongst statesmen, and 
have earned for him$elf an honourable and lasting 
fame as a* jninbter. But, when in addition to these. 
advantages, and to great mental power, he had the 
keeh sagadt)^ and unerring political 
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which belong only to the true statesman—the bom 
ruler of men—^what might we not have expected of 
him ? • 

Lord Grey ought to have been the leader of a 
party, if his ambition lay in that direction; and he 
ought to have led his party with a wisdom, a modera¬ 
tion, and a success such as have not been seen in the 
case of any party leader of the present, generation. 
And if he were really unable to subnlit to the.whole¬ 
some restraints of party discipline, if he felt'lhat he 
must win his laurels on a broader field, he ought to 
have placed himself above party, not beneath it, and 
to have been the mentor and the moderator of the 
political arena. He was well fitted for such an office. 
He might have filled it with honour to himself, and 
with immense advantage to his country. But what 
has he done } We carry short memories with us now- 
a-days, and men may therefore be forgiven if they 
forget that Lord Grey has ever held office at all, and 
has ever earned a right to a place in a series of Cabi¬ 
net portraits. ‘ Dod ’ reminds the world however, 
that he has been successively Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies ; Under-Secretary for the Home Depart¬ 
ment ; Secretary of War, and Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. He has filled these offices, but what 
did he do in themWhere has he written his name 
in legible characters upon the statute-book ? Where 
has he made his mark in the records of social or 
political progress 1 

The memory is searched in vain for an answer to 
these questions. Henry, Earl Grey, with matchless 
opportunities, with unsurpassed abilities, and even 
with a strong natural inclination for his part, has been 
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an utter and absolute failure as a statesman. It is 
hard to have to say such a thing of a man whose 
powers command our admiration and whosft desire 
to ‘ play well his part ’ we do not doubt; but never¬ 
theless, we are compelled to say that his public life 
has been a wasted life. 

In the House of Lords, in which, though the world 
at large may hardly be prepared to believe it, there 
are not a few pitiable sights, there is no more melan¬ 
choly spectacle than that presented by this great 

statesman, this man who was born to rule us, of whom 

* 

more than of any other man of his day it might have 
been predicted that he was destined 

To mould a mighty staters decrees. 

And shape the whispers of a throne; 

and who in his old age, with failing physical strength, 
though with undimmed mental faculties, has to 16ok 
back upon a career which—in the eyes of the world, 
at any rate—has come to naught; and which, so far 
as men can judge, has been of no public benefit 
whatever. Most unfeignedly do we trust that in this 
matter the judgment of men may, after all, be a mis¬ 
taken one; and that, if denied all other recompense, 
Lord Grey, in reviewing his career, may at least enjoy 
the smile of an approving conscience. 

But bow is it that the Earl’s career has been so 
unsuccessful ? To what mental peculiarities is the 
political isolation which has so long been his lot to 
be ascribed t We do not profess to read the secrets 
of Lord Grey’s breast, nor can we say whether he is 
the any special form of mental eccentricity. 

This hia me|^choly failure as a politici^ 
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may possibly be an obscure one. We believe, 
however, it is to be ascribed rather to those infirmi¬ 
ties of temper which he shares with lesser men than 
to any more remote or mysterious cause. Unable to 
brook control, his imperious spirit asserts its indepen¬ 
dence at all costs to himself, as well as to others. 
He knows—no one knows better—what he might 
achieve if he would but consent to relinquish a little 
of that independence, and to act in concert with 
others. But for those others he has only scorn and 
contempt; and he would recoil with indignation from 
the idea that he should give up even the least of his 
foibles in favour of their mature and deliberate con¬ 
victions. 

Possibly he might attain great influence in the 
councils of his party, in spite of the arrogant isolation 
which he seems to enjoy so much, if he would but 
consent to act towards those around him in a spirit 
of conciliation, or even of common courtesy. But 
amongst the things which he considers unworthy of 
his notice is that conciliatory tone of speech which 
does so much to oil the political machine, and to 
make its wheels run smoothly. 

Those who have heard Lord Grey speaking in a 

great debate know the manner in which he flings 

about unworthy personalities—not, of course, vulgar 

personalities—but bitter, savage, and contemptuous 

jibes and taunts at his opponents generally. The 

Duke of Argyll spoke of him a few years ago as 

‘ the chartered libertine of debate.* He is something 

more ; for when he is once fairly , set going on any 

great party question, he resembles nothing so much 

as a Malay running a-muck. His sharp and biti^r 

o a 
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tongue stings all around; and nobody escapes his 
scornful and almost ferocious assaults. 

And yet, mingled with these bitter harangues^ of 
which he delivers himself, there is so much that is 
statesmanlike in the highest sense of the word; the 
views which he enunciates upon public questions are 
generally so broad, so clear, and so far-seeing, that, 
with all their defects, his speeches are far better worth 
studying than those of men of far higher repute. It 
is no pleasant task, as we have said already, to listen 
to them. Lord Grey speaks habitually in a shrill 
theatrical whisper; and it is difficult even for those 
who are seated close to him to catch all that he says ; 
how his words are carried to the reporters seated in 
their distant gallery, and by them preserved for the 
study of future generations, is one of those mysteries 
which the public can never solve. 

It is moreover thoroughly characteristic of the Earl, 
and an additional reason why it is painful to hear him 
speak, that he himself either seems altogether uncon¬ 
scious of his physical weakne.ss, or else regards it as 
he regards every other obstacle in his path, with con¬ 
tempt, and looks upon it as being merely something 
to be overcome by his indomitable spirit. 

On more than one occasion he has set himself tasks 
which would have tried the powers of the best 
speakers in either House of Parliament, and in spite 
of physical exhaustion, more complete than we ever 
witnessed before in the case of a man who was actu¬ 
ally speaking, he has forced himself to complete those 
tasks. . 

It is tni^ that dwriag the greater part of his speech 
|te may been a|]^lutely inaudible to all sav«B) 
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one or two men, and that even the reporters may 
have failed to catch his words ; but he has said all 
that he wished to say—he has delivered his soul of the 
burden which lay upon it, and that is enough. For 
the effect produced by his speeches upon those who 
listen to him he is not responsible; and he seems 
utterly careless as to what it may be. It is sufficient 
for him to know that he has spoken ; whether his 
words fall upon attentive ears or not is a matter 
altogether unworthy of his consideration ; only—as 
has before been said—he would rather that his views 
remained his alone, than that they should meet with 
general acceptance. 

And as a rule he has his wish in this respect. It 
is, indeed, amazing to ob'Serve how slight is Lord 
Grey’s influence in the House of Lords. His words, 
though they are so often pregnant with great truths, 
fall upon the car of the House like words of little 
meaning; and his advice is rarely followed, though 
many a time it is advice which might be followed 
with advantage to all parties. He has himself to 
thank for this. It is a part^f his self-decreed fate. 

Of his political sympathies it is hardly necessary 
to observe that they tend generally, indeed, almost 
invariably, towards the policy of the old Whig party 
—a party which will soon have become a thing of 
the past For the men who are at present at the 
head of the Government of the country he has nothing 
but the most supreme contempt He sees, even with 
a clearer eye than his immediate rivals, any inconsis 
tencies and errors in Mr. Gladstone’s course, and he 
has not the faintest spark of sympathy with the im¬ 
pulsiveness which has sometimes betrayed the Prime 
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Minister into false steps—although in his own cha¬ 
racter there is a trait not at all unlike that very im¬ 
pulsiveness which is so noticeable in Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Bright he regards with a haughty scorn of 
which few men can have any adequate conception. 
The Earl seldom hesitates to impute motives to other 
men when they are taking a course of which he 
disapproves, ^nd were we able to read the secrets 
of his heart we should no doubt find that the motives 
which he believes are the mainspring of Mr. Bright’s 
actions are of anything but a creditable description. 
Mr. Lowe, no doubt, commanded his admiration, to 
a certain limited degree, when he was making his 
great speeches on Reform; but Mr. Lowe in office, 
and especially in high office, he regards as an intruder, 
an interloper, and a dangerous man. 

On the other hand, it must not be supposed that 
Lord Grey regards the Conservative leaders with any 
greater amount of toleration. He stands alone, in 
fact, and has political sympathy with no man. In¬ 
tellectually he is a giant, but he is a giant who has 
laid down his weapons, apd who has roared so often 
that men have learned that there is nothing to be 
feared in him. 

The most notable example in our day of the result 
of carrying independence to the extent of eccentricity, 
and of allowing arrc^ance and ill-nature to override 
the nobler p^rts of a man’s character, he is more than 
anything else a beacon to warn others against the 
failings to which he |ias fallen a victim—a fair and 
stately beacon it is true, but not the less one telling 
of sunke^ JTOcks upon jvhich a great career has suffered 
shipwitsiik,' and a lifd once full of hope and promise 
been to nou^ 



THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 


Some years ago Lord Robert Cecil, a younger son of 
the Marquis of Salisbury, was beginning his political 
career—beginning it in a manner which those who 
professed to form a judgment upon the subject, re¬ 
garded as anything but a hopeful one. 

For the young nobleman had the audacity to seek 
to win his spurs in two fields at the same time. As a 
member of the House of Commons, it was of course 
right and proper that he should follow the example of 
the other younger sons of great noblemen, and make 
speeqjies in which he measured himself without the 
slightest diffidence with the foremost statesmen and 
politicians of the day. In the House of Commons, 
all, from the Prime Minister down to the youngest 
member, are upon a footing of equality; and it is 
one of the most delightful privileges which a seat in 
that assembly confers, that a man, whatever may be 
his own position or want of position, whatever his 
ability or lack of ability, may at any time cross swords 
with the most distinguished political leaders. 

There was, therefore, nothing remarkable in the fact 
that Lord Robert Cecil, though very young, and not 
yet thoroughly ‘formed,’ should early distinguish 
himself by making speeches, the prevailing character- 
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istics of which were flippancy and bitterness, and 
which were mainly directed against men who were the 
recognised chiefs of their parties. 

But it was altogether a different matter when it 
began to be whispered about that the young patrician 
was endeavouring to win for himself a name in another 
arena, and that he was already becoming known as 
one of that band of brilliant writers which gave to the 
early career of the Saturday Review a splendour such 
as has scarcely been enjoyed by any other political 
journal. Then indeed men who had the proper con¬ 
tempt entertained by society for the mean creatures 
whose lot it is to guide public opinion by anonymous 
pens, shook their heads, and ‘ hoped the young man 
might not live to regret the step he had taken whilst 
he found—doubtless to his surprise—that even in the 
most powerful and distinguished legislative assembly 
in the world, a man who is known to be connected 
with the press gains for himself additional consider¬ 
ation, even though it may be a consideration closely 
allied to fear and dislike. 

The Marquis of Salisbury is not a man to be 
flattered, and we therefore do not hesitate to say that 
his early career was one which, though it might be full 
of promise, was yet in itself anything but brilliant. It 
is said that when Lord Robert began to write for the 
Saturday Reviewy his literary productions were little, 
if at all, above the level of mediocrity ; but that the 
late editor of that journal found in him the most 
tractable and diligerkt of pupils, and that eventually, 
though by slow and laborious steps, he gained not 
merely proficiency but genuine power in the use of 
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We do not voudi for the truth of this statement, 
though it comes to us upon good authority; but if it 
be true it is strikingly characteristic of Lord Salis¬ 
bury’s whole life. 

His career has been one of steady progress—the 
result of conscientious hard work—and the position 
which he now occupies is due far more to his diligence 
and perseverance than to the accident of his birth. 
His political life, it has more than once been said, may 
be divided into three stages, distinguished by the 
three different titles he has borne. He began life as 
Lord Robert Cecil; he had gained a great step in 
advance upon his starting-point, when, through the 
death of his elder brother, he became Viscount Cran- 
borne, and as Marquis of Salisbury he has shown 
a ripeness and breadth of judgment such as were 
hardly to be expected of him in either of the earlier 
periods of his life. 

As to the first of these periods it was one in which 
—speaking figuratively rather than literally—it may 
be said of him that he was ‘ very young.’ The pre-: 
vailing impression produced by his writings during 
that period is the impression of extreme youth. They 
are crude, as very youthful productions generally are ; 
they are remarkable too for an acidity which is not 
altogether unpleasant in a young man’s first essays, 
but which would be simply intolerable if habitually 
displayed by a man^ of the world of mature age and 
judgment. They are flippant also, and careless. In 
fact they are boyish ; and, like everything else boyish, 
they display that want of finish which, according to 
Mr. Disraeli, still distinguishes Lord Salisbury’s in- 
vective. 
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It was, however, during this ’period that Lord 
Robert won his spurs. He became known as one of 
the most dashing skirmishers in the political battle¬ 
field. Daring, even to audacity, he was at all times 
ready to rush single-handed into the fight with those 
who were his superiors in weight of metal; and 
though he received many an overthrow in these rough 
tilts, he succeeded in establishing for himself a repu¬ 
tation which was no doubt intensely gratifying to him 
as a young man, but which could hardly have satisfied 
his more mature ambition. He became known as 
a cynic who was ready to scoff at everything, as a 
critic whose eyes were keen to search out the smallest 
flaw in the armour of an opponent, as the possessor of 
a bitter tongue which was able at all' times to sting 
those against whom it was employed ; as a master of 
invective, which, even though it might lack finish, 
most assuredly did not lack power. There was, of 
course, something very juvenile about this kind of 
reputation. The danger was that Lord Robert might 
have rested satisfied with it. Had he done so, he 
would by this time have degenerated into another 
John Arthur Roebuck, or a lesser Earl Grey. 

But as years passed on, and the young nobleman, in 
whose private life there were not a few circumstances 
affecting the view he took of society and politics, 
gained wider ideas of -the world in which he lived, the 
cynicism, which was his prevailing characteristic, was 
softened ; and though he still showed himself im¬ 
patient discipline, and unwilling to submit to 

the iesti?;|^lf which bpund his companions and friends; 
though-rthere was sfUl, in fact, not a little of the 
Sphemifui: about him,t he showed that he was learning 
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useful lessons, and was gradually finding for himself 
his real path in life. This transition era is that asso¬ 
ciated with the title which he bore for a few years of 
Lord Cranborne. 

It was during this time that he succeeded to high 
office under the Crown, and became the ruler, as 
Indian Secretary, of our splendid Eastern Empire. 
Here was a work which might have satisfied the am¬ 
bition of any man, and which fully satisfied that of 
Lord Cranborne. He was able now to lay aside his 
reviewing, and those smart criticisms on the politics of 
the day, in which he had spared neither friend nor foe, 
and one of the effects of which had been to open an 
ever-widening breach between himself and the leader 
of his party in the House of Commons. 

The great task of governing India, and governing it 
well, occupied all his time and attention. He knew 
litetally nothing of that task when he entered upon 
it; but those v/ho worked under him in the India 
Office are still ready to bear testimony to the devotion 
with which he laboured ; to the unremitting anxiety 
he displayed to make himself master of the minutest 
details of the duties imposed upon him ; to the cease¬ 
less industry with which he worked by day and night, 
in order that he might have nothing to reproach him¬ 
self with in the performance of his Herculean task. 
The result is, that those associated with him in the 
Government of India are ready now to bear testimony 
to the fact that his tenure of the Secretaryship was in 
many respects more successfub than that of most of 
the men who have been his immediate predecessors 
and successors. 

It was during his term of office that he succeeded 
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in a great degree in laying aside the flippant cynicism of 
his earlier manner. His offlcial speeches were distin¬ 
guished by their clearness and their brevity—in both 
of w'hich respects they formed a marked and most 
agreeable contrast to those of the statesman whom he 
had succeeded, Lord Halifax ; and, weighted by the 
responsibilities of great office, he was not long in 
learning that the art of governing the world is not so 
simple and so easily acquired as in his more juvenile 
days he had imagined. 

Those who watched Lord C ran borne at this period 
of his career must have been led to the conclusion 
that the Conservative party possessed in him a states¬ 
man of high promise, and an administrator whose 
abilities were likely to prove of great service to his 
country. Still, at times there were explosions in 
the old Robert Cecil vein; and still occasionally he 
sneered at Mr. Bright, and Mr. Bright rewarded him 
with good round, ringing dispraise. Have they both 
forgotten those days, we wonder 'i We almost think 
they must have done so, for they are now said to be 
fast personal friends. Then came the great explosion 
which for a time threatened to bring the Conservative 
Ministry to shipwreck, and which put an end to Lord 
Cranborne’s oflScial career. 

It is not necessary that we should enter into the 
question of that famous secession in these pages, or 
should discuss the point whether Mr. Disraeli or Lord 
Cranbome were truer to the interests of the Conser¬ 
vative party, or to those of the country, in the course 
which adopted. It is enough to know that the 
Viscqupl^ .who had been one of Mr. Disraeli’s most un¬ 
sparing loose at this point from his 
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leader and his party, and for a time—to use his own 
words—stepped aside from the active life of politics. 
It was not unnatural that this event should be accom¬ 
panied by a certain retrograde movement towards his 
former position of Parliamentary free lance and 
general cynic; but it was a movement soon checked, 
and the backward step he had thus taken was to some 
extent retraced when he succeeded to his father’s 
title, and entered the House of Lords as the third 
Marquis of Salisbury. 

That event is not so distant that we cannot all recall 
the curious burst of public lamentation with which it 
was received. Had it been proposed to bury the new 
Marquis by his father’s side in the family vault of the 
Cecils, or to banish him to some desert island, he 
could hardly have been more openly or generally 
mourned over, than when he was raised to the House 
of Lords. It was a striking proof of the predominance 
acquired by the House of Commons, and of the uni¬ 
versality of the belief that a public man was nothing 
unless' he occupied a seat in the Lower Chamber. 
During the time that has passed since Lord Cranbome 
became Marquis of Salisbury he has done a little to 
remove this idea from the public mind, and to show 
that the House of Lords has still to perform many 
functions more important than that of roistering the 
decrees of the Commons. And that he has added 
immensely to the strength and the influence of the 
Chamber in which he now sits, no one who has 
watched its proceedings of late can doubt. 

He has taken another forward step himself, and he 
has shown a breadth of statesmanship presenting a 
strange contrast to the hard and narrow views witik 
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which he originally began life; bnt he has done more, 
he has given the House of Lords an additional claim 
to the respect and esteem of the public, and has added 
greatly to its legislative and deliberative strength. 
Years have added breadth, and experience has given 
ripeness to his views, and those \\ho see in the Marquis 
of Salisbury one of the foremost and ablest statesmen 
of the day, cannot but marvel at the change wrought 
in him within the past decade. 

And yet even now there are far too frequent reve¬ 
lations of ‘ the old Adam.’ At ever-increasing inter¬ 
vals there are brief outbursts of the cynical bitterness 
which distinguished Lord Robert Cecil. It must not 
be supposed, however, that these are indicative of the 
real nature of the Marquis of Salisbury. The plain 
fact is, that occasionally in the heat of debate the 
Marquis is the victim of excitement, and utteis words 
which, in his cooler moments, he regrets. The explo¬ 
sion in the House of Lords on the last night on which 
the Irish Church Bill was debated there was one of 
these occasions. It had not a little to do in bringing 
about the compromise which immediately followed. 

But no one can doubt that in time Lord Salisbury 
will outgrow the tendency to relapse into his youth¬ 
ful errors. He has already succeeded in a remark¬ 
ably short space of time in making his mark as a 
Minister; he has more recently shown that he is the 
equal of 4ny of the distinguished statesmen who 
share with him the honour of a seat in the House of 
Lords ; 8 l>d when he is called back to office—an event 
which be hailed with pleasure by members of all 
poiyitj^alyjterties—wi do not d.oubt he will justify the 
expecfisdrotiis formed^ him by his friends; and wiU|^so 
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be able to give convincing proof that the keenest sense 
of personal honour is not incompatible with fidelity to 
party ties, and a diligent and useful devotion to the 
public service. 

We have said nothing as yet of Lord Salisbury’s 
appearance, or of his manner of speaking. About both 
there is something hardly to be described, but which 
young ladies would indicate by the much-abused word 
‘ interesting,’ and which we may endeavour to convey 
to our readers by the word melancholy. It is but 
seldom that his fine powerful face docs not wear a 
certain air of melancholy, and the tones of his voice 
are, as a rule, subdued and plaintive. 

He is an effective public speaker—terse, clear, and 
vigorous at all times; and though not eloquent, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word—that is to say, not 
rhetorical in his speech—he is never feeble, and he 
frequently speaks with remarkable power. Now that 
the acidity of his earlier years is passing away—nothing 
but a grateful flavour remaining to remind us of what 
he once was—no one can fail to derive pleasure from 
listening to him when he is speaking on any question 
of importance; and the dignity and courtesy which, 
as a rule, characterise his manner, well befit the place 
in which he now occupies so distinguished a position. 
Lord Salisbury has achieved so much, has gained such 
great victories over himself, and has made such a 
marked advance in his views of life, that it is impos¬ 
sible to say where he may stop, or what degree of fame 
and power he may not eventually reach. He is still 
a young man, and upon the whole it may more safely 
be predicted of him than of any of his contempo¬ 
raries in his own party, that he is destined to take 
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high, and even the highest rank in the service of the 
Crown and of the people. Whenever he does so, the 
country may rest assured that it will have in him a 
most conscientious statesman, as well as a most labo¬ 
rious and painstaking Minister; whilst, judging by 
the past, it is not easy to prescribe a limit to the suc¬ 
cess which he may attain as an administrator. 





THE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 

Though it has fallen to the lot of the Duke of 
Richmond to be chosen unanimously as the leader of 
the Conservative party in the House of Lords, his 
political biography has yet to be written. The Duke’s 
personal modesty and the force of circumstances have 
combined to prevent his taking so active a part in 
political life as might otherwise have been the case ; 
and to the outside world he is comparatively an un¬ 
known and untried man. 

Nevertheless, no one who knows much of the inner 
life of politics can doubt that the Conservative peers 
chose wisely when they called upon the Duke of 
Richmond, a few years ago, to take the leadership 
vacated by Lord Cairns. It is quite true that the 
Duke does not possess and does not pretend to 
possess those higher qualities of statesmanship which 
distinguish Lord Salisbury and Lord Derby ; and it is, 
equally true that he is not, like Lord Cairn§,» blessed 
with the faculty of thinking upo^ ^ one’s I^^rjwhich is 
so great an advantage to a party l^ade 5 /»>Neverthe- 
less, he has many admirable qualiti^s^^^^ch tend to 
Mp him for the post which he has nowassuihed, and, 
|rl^K>ut venturing upon invidious cQinparisons with 
other distinguished men who sit beside him upon the 
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front opposition bench in the House of Lords, we 
cannot hesitate to acknowledge that he was the best 
man available to his party for the leadership. 

There are many able men seated near him, but 
upon the whole there are none—always making the 
exceptions we have already named—who have the 
requisite qualifications of a leader to so large an 
extent as the Duke of Richmond. More than once in 
the course of these papers we have had to point out 
what are the qualifications required in a party leader. 
Tact and temper are perhaps the most important. 
Clearness of statement is another hardly less so; 
facility of speech is equally valuable. But over and 
above all these there must be the power of discerning 
the weak point in the enemy’s harness, and of so 
directing the arrows of the Opposition that they may 
strike between the joints of the armour. No doubt 
this last qualification is a very unamiable 'one ; but in 
plain words it means simply the power to detect the 
vulnerable points about the foe, and to strike sharp 
and strong at those points. Unamiable as this 
quality may seem to be, however, it is a very essential 
one; if our party leaders did not possess it they 
would soon convert a well-organised army into a 
rabble, or they would give to the party which was in 
the ascendant for the time a complete immunity from 
the fear of hostile criticism. 

It is because the Duke of Richmond is well sup¬ 
plied with these varied qualifications that we venture 
to for him a successful career as leader of 

the Conl^vative peers. He is not a statesman of the 
fliiilt t>ut he has that which is next to the highest 
s^tesmtn^ii^f tact^; He can see which counie 
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abounds with shoals and quicksands, and which 
affords room for fair and successful sailing. It would 
be flattery to say that he could of his own wit devise 
a policy for a great party, but give him a policy to 
carry out and he will show a quick appreciation at 
once of the strength and the weakness of that policy, 
and will bring it to a successful end with greater ease 
than some men of deeper thought would display 
under similar circumstances. 

He cannot profess to compete with Lord Granville 
in the possession of that exquisite urbanity which 
makes the Foreign Secretary the ideal representative 
of ‘ sweetness and light ’ in the Cabinet, but the Duke 
of Ricfimond is nevertheless blessed with an eminently 
happy temper. He has not, for instance, the crochety 
irritableness of Lord Russell or the Celtic impetuosity 
of the Duke of Argyll. He can present an unruffled 
front to the enemy even in the heat of an angry 
debate, and he can prove at all times that he is not 
blind to the excellencies of the party to which he is 
opposed. 

It is wonderful to observe how great an influence a 
little exhibition of an ability to appreciate the good 
qualities of opponents has in soothing the asperities 
of debate. There are men in the House of Commons, 
at this moment whose popularity is remarkable, and 
who enjoy a reputation for statesmanlike ability which 
it is certain cannot be based upon any actual achieve¬ 
ments. When the character of these men is enquired 
into, the only manner in which it is possible to 
account for the position they oCcupy is by ascribing 
it to their fairness towards those to whom they are 
opposed. 
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The Duke of Richmond, therefore, having fre¬ 
quently shown that, even when differing most widely 
from those who sit on the opposite side of the House, 
he can yet recognise and appreciate their good quali¬ 
ties, possesses one of the most valuable of the qualifi¬ 
cations which the party leader ought to have, 
Clearness of statement again is not the least im¬ 
portant qualification of a party leader, and here those 
who have heard the brief and business-like speeches 
of the Duke of Richmond cannot question that he 
possesses this qualification to a large extent There 
have been cases quite recently of statesmen, who, 
though admirably adapted in all other respects to 
lead a party, have nevertheless failed utterly in the 
attempt to do so, simply because they had not that 
command of words which is necessary to make a 
statement in such a manner that it may be understood 
by those to whom it is addressed. 

The shambling, slovenly manner in which some 
eminent statesmen, whose ability no one could doubt, 
are in the habit of conveying their thoughts to the 
' House, has proved an effectual bar to advancement 
in their political career, and has led the outside 
world to form a very inadequate opinion of their real 
powers. There are in fact, in politics as at the bar, 
politicians of the chamber as well as politicians of the 
senate—men who, though they could devise a great 
measure of policy, or give invaluable advice to their 
paxtyt #re totally incapable pf expressing their 
' in public with clearness and precision, 
^esie may b^, and indeed often are, admirable 

some of them have controlled the 
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aflFairs of the Colonies, or our Indian empire, with 
marked ability and success, and others have been 
known to limited circles of the initiated as the wisest 
and most honoured counsellors of a ministry or a 
party. 

But though they may exercise vast influence in 
this manner, none of them can hope to become 
successful leaders. Under the Parliamentary system, 
the tongue is almost as essential as the brain; and 
where complete command over the former is’ not 
possessed, a superabundant supply of the latter cannot 
make up for the deficiency. The Duke of Richmond, 
however, is a clear, concise, and effective speaker. 
With no pretensions to the reputation of an orator, he 
can say what he wants to say in language which 
everybody will understand, and he has not unfre- 
quently made speeches which have been both valuable 
in themselves, and powerful influences upon the course 
of a great debate. 

His readiness in public speaking is another of his 
qualifications for the post he has now assumed. We 
know that there are men in both Houses of Parliament 
who, whilst possessed of all the other qualities re¬ 
quired by a party leader, and enjoying extensive fame 
as orators, are yet unable to place themselves at the 
head of any considerable following, because of their 
inability to take part in a debate without having duly 
prepared themselves for doing so. Even Mr. Bright, 
unquestionably the greatest Parliamentary orator of 
the age, is comparatively tame and feeble:'twhen he 
speaks without preparation—those thrilling perorations 
of his, which have more power to move the heart of 
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the House of Commons than almost any other in¬ 
fluence which can be brought to bear upon it, are 
almost without exception carefully composed in the 
orator’s study, and committed to memory. 

Mr. Horsman is a yet more noticeable instance of 
this failure in the power of effective extempore 
speaking. His polished essays, though they are 
amongst the most remarkable specimens of Parlia¬ 
mentary eloquence which we possess, are all carefully 
written put beforehand ; they are literary rather than 
oratorical exercises. Macaulay, we know, laboured 
under the same deficiency, and everybody has heard 
the story of the well-thumbed manuscript, scored and 
underscored, in all the emphatic passages, which he 
sent up to the Reporters’ Gallery in response to an 
application for the ‘ notes ’ of his speech. 

The present Lord Derby is another eminent man 
of vast ability as a statesman, who is nevertheless 
anything but a ready speaker. Perhaps it is more 
his habitual caution than any lack of fluency that 
leads him to take this course, but we speak on autho¬ 
rity when we say that he too is in the habit of com¬ 
mitting all his more important speeches to paper 
before he delivers them. Of course those who labour 
under this defect cannot make thoroughly efficient 
Parliamentary leaders. One of the most important, 
it might almost be said the most important task 
which such a man has to discharge is that of replying 
on a groat debate. 

No has seen the marvellous ability dis¬ 

played ^ Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone in per- 
formiD^i^ds task doubt its importance. Either 
ol' theief stat^^en will rise at one o’clock in the 
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morning and reply, not superficially, but with genuine 
power and effect, to a speech the last echoes of which 
are still ringing in the ears of the House. We do not 
pretend of course that the Duke of Richmond is equal 
in this respect to either of the leaders in the House 
of Commons, but he is nevertheless a ready speaker 
—he does not need to prepare his shots with labo¬ 
rious care in his study before he fires them, and that 
is, after all, the main thing. All that is wanted of 
him as leader is that he should be able not only to 
express his thoughts clearly, but to do so without any 
longer preparation, any more complete arrangement 
of his ideas, than that which he can have in the heat 
of a debate, or whilst the opponent to whom he is to 
reply is yet speaking. 

Of the Duke’s politics we need not say much. He 
is a most consistent member of the Conservative 
party; being perhaps as much a Conservative of the 
modern school as any duke can be expected to be. 
He would not be likely to adhere to a form which 
had no longer any meaning or vitality; nor is he one 
who will advocate any policy merely because it is the 
policy of which a majority of his party approves. 
Indeed on this point he gave clear proof of his inde¬ 
pendence in 1869, when he severed for a time his 
connection with the Conservative leaders, because he 
found himself unable to act with them upon the ques¬ 
tion of the Irish Church. Independence in forming 
opinions, and courage in expressing them, are not to 
be denied to the man who could do this ujnder such 
circumstances as those which then prevailed. 

, The Duke occupied a seat in the JHouse of Com¬ 
mons for nearly twenty years, thus gaining an ad- 
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mirable political training ; he has been President of the 
Poor Law Board and the Board of Trade, in which 
capacities he acquitted himself with marked success ; 
and he is now in his fifty-fourth year—the very prime 
of political life. 





LORD WESTBURY. 

• I 

If- has been the fortune of Lord Westbury to ex¬ 
perience every extreme of public opinio^. He has 
been one of the most popular men in England, and 
he has been one of the most unpopular; he has been 
exalted to a position of dignity and power in connec¬ 
tion with his profession such as few have occupied 
before or since, and he has found himself thrust from 
office in disgrace, and followed into his retirement by 
the satire and abuse of mankind. There are few 
more remarkable political careers than his in the 
whole domain of English history. 

It is not, as we know, an unexampled thing for 

an Englishman of the middle class, who has adopted 

the law as a profession, to rise to the woolsack, and 

there is nothing, therefore, to marvel at in the fact 

that a doctor’s son became Lord Chancellor when 

% 

Lord Westbury was raised to the peerage. But there 
are Chancellors and Chancellors; and it is not often 
that England has seen a Lord Chancellor whose 
pareonal place in the House of Lords has been so 
prominent as that occupied by Lord Westbury. He 
has been not merely a great lawyer—-and there is 
perhaps no man of his generation who can compete 
with his fame tn that respect—but he has been also a 
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great statesman, and the share he has taken both in 
the active work of legislation and in debate, has been 
such as to entitle him to a place in the foremost rank 
of English politicians. 

What is it that the spectator sees when he looks at 
Lord Westbury } The series of cruelly-clever carica- 
tutes with which an Italian artist recently provided 
the English public, contains no more successful portrait 
than that of the nobleman who is described by his 
own self-assumed title of ‘An Eminent Christian,’ 
but who is Jpetter known to the world as Lord West¬ 
bury. A stout gentleman, somewhat below the mid¬ 
dle height, with snowy hair fringing, not covering his 
head, and a fat, pink-hued face which gives the super¬ 
ficial observer the idea of the personification of 
amiable benevolence. 

Such an observer would fail altogether to detect 
the evidences of great mental power which are to be 
found in Lord Westbury’s head and face, but he 
would also fail to detect the evidences of certain other 
qualities the possession of which he is not so much to 
be envied. It takes a long and close observation of s 
the face to detect the strange sly twinkle of the small 
eye, and to understand the real meaning of the simper 
which seems always to be playing about the comers 
of the mouth. When these things are fully observed 
and understood, howeyef, people are as a rule inclined 
to draw a distinction between Lord Westbury the 
man and h^fd Westbury the lawyer, and to place the 
latter upcHi ia height tb which they have no idea bl* 
elev^;ir^ i^ ‘fbiTOex.! His is indeed a remarkable 
face; be sbrry to express in these pages 

our Opinion to all 't^^t is to be seen in it, It iii 
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enough to say that it is not a prepossessing face; 
that the velvety softness which appears at first sight 
to cover it, is soon seen to be something else verj” 
different from that which it seems; and that the 
smooth suavity, the bland smile, are readily capable 
of being exchanged for other characteristics of a very 
(fissimilar kind. 

We do not propose to trace Lord Westbury’s career 
since he entered upon public life. He distinguished 
himself veiy early at his university, taking a double 
first-class at an unusually early age, and one of the 
traditions connected with his history refers to the fact 
that when a very young man, soon after he had been 
called to the Bar, he won great distinction in a suit 
which his college had undertaken at his express insti¬ 
gation, and in which his opinion (opposed to that of 
men of much longer standing in his profession) turned 
out in the end to be correct. 

His rise at the Bar was upon the whole a rapid one, 
and he soon became known in the Chancery Courts 
as a profound lawyer, and an acute and npt parti¬ 
cularly scrupulous critic. Then he found his way into 
Parliament, and became one of the select knot of 
competitors who, having advanced thus far in the 
race, seem to see their goal—the woolsack—already 
in view. Here he speedily acquired a reputation for 
a peculiar kind of caustic mt which was enjoyed 
intensely by the House. Ere long the Solicitor- 
Generalship fell into his han<|s, and this was in due 
time followed by the higher post of Attorney-General, 
both of which were of course capped by the final 
honoiir of the woolsack, bestowed upon him by Lord 
Palmerston. There is nothing exceptional in such i 
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career as this. It is not in the success which for 
many years attended all Lord Westbury’s efforts that 
his highest fame consists. It is to be found rather in 
his fall from office, and in the peculiar qualities of 
mind which have made his name a household word 
both in Parliament and at the Bar. 

As to Lord Westbury s fall, we have no desire to 
discuss at any length the circumstances attending it 
We fancy that most people would now be of opinion 
that the noble and learned lord was rather hardly 
dealt wit%^ and that after all he was punished more 
for the sins of other persons than for his own. It 
was his misfortune to be the father of a son whose 
character is so notorious that it is no breach of good 
faith, or of ordinary delicacy, to refer to it. That 
this son took advantage of his father’s vast influence 
as Lord Chancellor will, we believe, not be ques¬ 
tioned ; but we imagine that most people will now 
admit that Lord Westbury himself had clean hands 
in the transaction which led to his withdrawal from 
office. 

* Lord Palmerston, according to his wont, stood 
gallantly by his colleague when the latter was assailed 
with a rancour which posterity will hardly be able 
to understand; but even Lord Palmerston’s great 
influence was insufficient to maintain Lord Westbury 
cm the woolsack, and all the world knows how, in a 
speech remarkable for its quiet dignity and its scru¬ 
pulous good taste, ho stepped aside from the honours 
he had ihSdy won by unremitting labour, and retired 
frottj, Opioid into private life. 

1*10101:1^, we say, Vill hardly be able to understand 
thic’teettICfr with Lord Westbury was assaikd 
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with reference to the matter which cost him his pos¬ 
session of the woolsack. The present generation, 
however, labours under no such difficulty. It knows 
that it was not on account of his indiscretion in the 
administration of a single paltry piece of patronage 
that Lord Westbury was driven from office, but 
because of his general character as a public man. 
Possessed of splendid talents, rich in a boundless 
store of legal knowledge and experience, he might 
have had a smooth voyage through life, unchequered 
by the storms which rage round less gdfted men. 
But, unfortunately. Lord Westbury’s talent never 
shone to such advantage as when it was employed 
in stinging with cruel sarcasms those with whom it 
was his lot to be brought in contact. 

What he was in his e'arlier days, as a rising man at 
the Bar, we do not profess to know ; but it is at least 
certain that when he had risen, and had become a 
celebrity both in the House of Commons and in his 
own profession, he seemed to abandon himself to a 
sort of mania for annoying and wounding other per¬ 
sons. It is difficult to believe that he ever intended 
to be as unamiable as he was ; but it is nevertheless 
certain that he succeeded in hurting the feelings of 
almost every man who came in contact with him. 
Possessed of remarkable powers of wit and sarcasm, 
he never seemed happy unless those powers were 
being employed at the expense of some unfortunate 
being, whose only offence was the fact that he did 
not possess Lord Westbury’s ability. The counsel 
who were opposed to him in the cases in which he 
’ was engaged, the members who ventured to criticise 
his spe^es or measures in the House of CommpKis, 
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the very judges before whom he used to plead—all 
were made to smart under the lash of his bitter, 
stinging tongue. 

When he was raised to the woolsack the matter 
became still worse. Lord Westbury had evidently 
gone to the House of Lords with the idea that he 
was a man of genius, henceforth doomed to the com¬ 
panionship of those who in intellect and in knowledge 
of the world were mere babes ; and under therinfluence 
of this idea he proceeded to treat his colleagues in the 
Upper House with a cavalier insolence to which they 
had never before been accustomed, and which they 
were by no means slow to resent. 

Many stories which, if they be not true, are at least 
very good, are told of Lord Westbury’s sayings with 
respect to his duties on the woolsack. One only need 
be repeated, as affording in a concise and epigram¬ 
matic form a fair representation of the noble lord’s 
estimate of the rest of the world and of himself. 

‘ When I was at the Bar,’ he is reported to have said, 

‘ I spent my time in talking to noodles. Since I be¬ 
came Lord Chancellor I have spent my time in listen¬ 
ing to them.’ A man who holds such an opinion as 
that which is thus tersely expressed, must at all times 
be a somewhat disagreeable colleague, and still more 
disagreeable opponent; but when he has in addition 
the intellectual ability and the powers of sarcasm 
which distinguish Lord Westbury, he becomes really 
terrible in his power of wounding and annoying. 
Need W'e '^ronder that before very long, the Lord 
ChanceUoA* became one of the mok unpopular of pub¬ 
lic men in^the inner circle of politics .> 

OSUtside 'Vtojjjki he retained the populad<3|f 
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which he had earned by his legal reputation and his 
many efforts to promote beneficial legislation with 
regard to the practice of our courts of law. But it 
was impossible that men who were daily being brought 
in contact with him, and who had daily to wince 
under his bitter jibes and sneers, should continue to 
regard him with simple admiration for his intellec¬ 
tual powers. They might continue to admire those 
powers, but their admiration was more than counter¬ 
balanced by their personal dislike. 

It was during his tenure of the Lord Chancellor¬ 
ship that one or two of those mortal combats occurred, 
which attracted so much attention at the time, and 
revived public interest in the House of which he had 
become a member. There was, for instance, his famous 
battle with Lord Chelmsford, on the question of com¬ 
pensation to the officers of the Insolvent Debtors 
Court, which was celebrated in ‘ Punch,’ in one of Mr. 
Tenniel’s best cartoons. Who that witnessed that 
combat will forget it } On Lord Chelmsford’s side 
was all the right, on Lord Westbury’s all the might. 
The ex-Chancellor attacked the Chancellor with an 
amount of determination that the amiable Frederick 
Thesiger does not often display in personal squabbles, 
and he succeeded in inflicting some very ugly blows 
upon his opponent.’ But when that learned lord’s 
turn came the fortune of battle changed. With melli¬ 
fluous accents, and bland simper, Lord Westbury 
succeeded not only in stinging his assailant almost 
beyond endurance, but in enlisting on his own behalf 
the sympathies of his audience. 

Still more celebrated is his endounter with the 
Bishop of Oxford, upon one of the many questions 
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raised by the action of Convocation, with respect to 
^Essays and Reviews.’ It was upon this occasion 
that Lord Westbury cruelly dragged into the debate 
certain epithets which have been familiarly, not to say 
contemptuously, applied to Bishop Wilberforce: and, 
amidst roars of laughter, spoke of the ‘ saponaceous ’ 
character of certain documents upon which he was 
commenting. The Bishop winced, and took an early 
opportunity of avenging himself upon the Chancellor ; 
but after all, oil cannot compete with vinegar, and the 
latter, as usual, had the best of the conflict. 

Nevertheless, even the most powerful of men may 
make too many enemies, and it has been the lot of 
Lord Westbury to prove the truth of this statement 
by his own bitter experience. Confident in the strength 
of his splendid intellect, and in the fear which his 
matchless powers of sarcasm awakened in all who had 
to come in contact with him, the Lord Chancellor 
pursued his way with a recklessness that was almost 
sublime. It mattered not to him at whom he struck, 
or whose was the body upon which he trampled in his 
onward path; though all hands might be raised against 
him, he still believed that his own powers were suffi¬ 
cient to enable him to win in the unequal contest 

And for a time it was so. The men who were 
writhing under his cruel witticisms and l^is polished 
epigrams found themselves helpless in their struggle 
with him, and were compelled tp bide their time with 
such patience as they could command. But at last 


their turn ciimie. It is not for us to rake up all the 
scandals flrhidi surroi^nded the closing years of Lord 
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do; and we are willing to leave his public failings in 
obscurity, 

* 

It is enough to say that the ever-growing irritation 
which he succeeded in producing amongst all classes 
in Parliament at length found vent in a cry for his 
removal from the woolsack, upon a charge connected 
with one of the many appointments which he had to 
make as Lord Chancellor. The cry, kept up with 
much persistency, and swelled by all who had ever 
come within the reach of that stinging tongue, was 
at last successful; and one afternoon the noble lord 
announced, with much dignity and even pathos, that 
he voluntarily gave up his honours and retired into 
private life. 

For a time Lord Westbury, like most men under 
similar circumstances, played the part of a misan¬ 
thrope, He retired to Italy, and, in a secluded and 
beautiful estate of which he had become the owner, 
led a life which had very little in common with the 
ordinary life of an English lawyer or politician. He 
had shaken the dust of England off his feet, and had 
announced to his friends that he never more intended 
to trouble himself with the public affairs of his native 
country, . 

But the attractions of political life proved'too strong 
for him. Seldom, indeed, is it that the man who 
has once mixed in the conflict of parties, who has 
once tasted the stern Joy of that contest which is 
never at an end, and which, for ages has been handed 
down from father to son, and from generation to 
generation, in this self-governed land, can leave the 
battle-fleld and remain at rest in bis own home, 
whilst the smoke and noise of the conflict still reach 

Q 
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him. Political life is like dram-drinking: it grows 
upon a man, and when once it has been fairly inr 
dulged in, it can never, in the vast majority of cases, 
be abandoned. So Lord Westbury was not very long 
in finding that the pleasures of life in an Italian villa, 
though delightful for a time, begin ‘to pall upon the 
man who has been accustomed to a more active state 
of existence, and before many months were over he 
had found his way back to England, and re-appeared 
in that House of Lords which it was understood had 
beheld him for the last time. 

Well, England could have better spared a better 
man ; and few people were sorry when they heard that 
the debates of the Upper House were once more to be 
enlivened by that peculiar and inimitable wit of which 
Lord Westbuiy is so consummate a master. He has 
not taken anj^ very active share in party debate since 
he came back; but he has delivered not a few 
effective speeches, notable among them being that in 
which he criticised the Irish Church Bill, and, with the 
mild resignation of art eminent Christian man, likened 
himself to ‘one crying in the wilderness’—a simile 
which was received with a burst of laughter such as is 
not often heard in that decorous assembly. Yet, 
even when he does not speak, he is a power in the 
House. Seated upon the front bench below the 
gangway, by the side of the other great statesmen who 
have retired from active business, but who are ready 
at any moment to throw themselves into the fray, he 
is a man at once to be courted and feared, and he 
thus <;pjttiiiues to exercise an influence upon the 
counsdiS of the Hcmse of Lords, of which the outside 
wor ]4 Is altogether 'unconscious. 
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There are few men who have a more peculiar 
manner in speaking than Lord Westbury. Indeed, 
there is something irresistibly amusing in the spec¬ 
tacle he presents when he is delivering one of those 
wonderful speeches in which the most admirable 
moral sentiments are flavoured with jests that are 
remarkable for their pungency rather than their deli¬ 
cacy, and in which the dulness of an ordinary disqui¬ 
sition is enlivened by personalities by no means 
remarkable for their scrupulous fairness. The fat pink 
face, the twinkling eyes, the soft velvety voice, and 
the cruel smile that hovers about the mouth, all add to 
the effect of the speech itself; whilst the cheers and 
laughter with which each successive point is received, 
show that, when he likes. Lord Westbury is still able 
to make what Mr. Tozer would call ‘ an 'it' in the 
House of Lords. 

At the Bar and on the Bench the noble and learned 
lord was equally remarkable for the peculiarities of 
his manner. When he was a practising barrister he 
used to irritate unspeakably the judges or law lords 
before whom he had to plead by the cool and almost 
insolent manner in which he treated them. One of 
the many stories told concerning this period of his 
life—and a whole volume might be compiled of West- 
buryana—relates to his appearance on one occasion as 
counsel before the House of Lords. When he was 
called upon to address their lordships, instead of pro¬ 
ceeding to do so at once, he apparently engaged 
himself in private devotions, assuming the attitude 
befitting an eminent Christian when engaged in 
prayer. Their lordships looked at Sir Richard in 
some astonishment, but waited patiently for a minute 
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or two. At last one of them ventured to hint that 
they were prepared to listen to the Attorney-General. 
The suggestion fell unnoticed upon the great lawyer’s 
ear. ‘Come, Mr. Attorney,’ at last said the then 
Lord Chancellor, ‘we have been waiting for you for 
several minutes.’ Slowly the good man unclasped 
his hands, opened his eyes, and turned towards the 
House with a merry twinkle : ‘ Your lordships, I fear, 
are somewhat impatient,’ were the only words of 
apology or explanation which he vouchsafed to offer 
for conduct that was, to say the least, unusual on the 
part of an Attorney-General. 

One of the most amusing episodes of his life was 
his famous address to the young men of Wolver¬ 
hampton upon Christian Love. Of that addre.ss it is 
perhaps only necessary to say that those who knew 
Lord Westbury best were most astonished at the fact 
of his appearing as the champion and advocate of the 
Christian religion ; whilst none could forbear to smile 
when they saw that the man whose bitter tongue had 
made enemies for him in every rank of life, ascribed 
his success in his political and professional career to 
the fact that from early youth he had cultivated the 
graces of Christian love and charity. Nevertheless, it 
is only fair to say that ‘ the Gospel according to 
Bethell,’ as it was christened by the ‘Saturday Review,’ 
was in theory a gospel which might well be com-^ 
mended to the approval of mankind. 

This sketch of Lord Westbury would be altogether 
one-sided and incomplete if it took no notice of the 
really gWMtt' and noble work which he has accom¬ 
plished as a legal reformer. For more than a quarter 
of a century he has been the foremost advocate of 
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that fusion of law and equity which it seems at last 
likely will soon be realised. It is more than twenty 
years since he announced, at a public dinner, the fact 
that his object was to ‘ swallow up law and equity 
and the various schemes of legal reform with which he 
has since been connected, show that if he has been 
unable to accomplish that feat at one mouthful, he has 
been doing his best to accomplish it piecemeal. 

His share in the carrying of the Divorce Court Bill 
through the House of Commons, where he had to fight 
its battle almost single-handed against the leading 
members of the High Church party, procured for him 
from Lord Palmerston the offer of the judgeship of that 
Court as soon as it was established. He declined the 
offer, believing that better things were in store for 
him. This is only one of the many attempts he has 
made to improve our legal system, and it cannot be 
doubted that if he had retained possession of the 
woolsack he would have accomplished a really good 
, work in this direction. As it is, his future fame must 
rest far more upon his legal than upon his political 
reputation; though he will long be remembered in 
Parliament as one of the wittiest and most sarcastic of 
debaters. 




MR. FORSTER. 

Three years ago the position of no man in the House 
of Commons was more enviable than that of Mr. 
Forster, Vice-President of the Council, and at that 
time still shut out of the sacred pale of the Cabinet. 
Writing of him at that date it fell to our lot to say 
that, ‘There is no one amongst the junior members 
of the present Administration whose future is likely 
to surpass that which appears to lie before him. He 
has made for himself a most enviable position in Par¬ 
liament, where he has succeeded in gaining not only 
the confidence of the leaders of his own party, but 
the esteem and respect of all his opponents. 

‘ A staunch Liberal, a member of one of the most 
advanced, if not of the most advanced section of the 
Radical party, and a man whose unflinching devotion 
to his own principles does not require to be tested, he 
is nevertheless singularly popular amongst the Con¬ 
servatives generally, and there is unquestionably no 
man now sitting on the Treasury Bench who can com¬ 
ma^ so favourable a hearing for any measure he has 
to prp|>0S^ ^om tMJth sides of the House, as the right 
honoui^le gentlenian whose Rabelaisian face forms 
one of features ^f that post of honour. 

‘ We may go fuftjiei: than this, and say that at the 
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present moment, after Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright,, and 
Mr. Lowe, there does not seem to be anyone on the 
Liberal side of the House who would be likely a few 
years hence to compete with Mr, Forster for the pos¬ 
session of the highest post in the Administration. It 
is no exaggeration—it is rather the carefully-formed 
opinion of the ablest critics—that the member for 
Bradford is more likely than any other of those who 
are his compeers in parliamentary standing to attain 
the crowning honour of the Premiership. In short, 
Mr. Forster may be described as “the most rising 
man ” in his party.’ 

Since these lines were written, we have seen the 
memorable ‘ Nonconformist Revolt.' A meeting of 
very respectable and worthy gentlemen has been held 
at Manchester to discuss the failings of the Education 
Bill, and we are assured that at this meeting Mr. 
Forster’s name was never mentioned without being 
received with yells of execration. To what are we to 
ascribe this sudden and remarkable change in the 
sentiments of the Nonconformists—or rather of a sec¬ 
tion of the Nonconformists—towards Mr. Forster? 
A few years ago there was no member of the Liberal 
party who was more generally popular with these 
very people than the Member for Bradford. Now 
men are not ashamed to represent him as a traitor to 
Liberalism, and to ascribe to his feebleness of action 
and uncertainty of purpose the ‘ revolt ’ of the Dis¬ 
senters. We can hardly discuss this question as fully 
as its merits demand, without going into the whole 
subject of the Education Act, and this we shall cer¬ 
tainly not attempt to do in these pages. That this 
Act has disappointed a certain portion of the 
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conformists, and that they have succeeded in arousing 
a very formidable opposition to it, are points upon 
which there can be no difference of opinion. Nor are 
we concerned to deny the possibility of their having 
some ground of complaint as to the working of this 
measure. But when they attack Mr. Forster, when 
they hurl at him the epithets which were used so 
freely by the Manchester Conference, and which had 
previously been used by some of the more obscure 
provincial papers, we beg leave to tell them that they 
commit one of those blunders which are so bad as to 
amount to crimes. 

Mr. Forster is a Liberal, a sound Liberal, a con¬ 
scientious Liberal. No one who has read his speeches 
with discrimination, no one who has studied his course 
in Parliament, will doubt this fact. His Radicalism, 
if it does not lead him to Mr. Henry Fawcett’s eccen¬ 
tric excesses, and if it differs entirely from the narrow 
and uncompromising creed of Mr. George Dixon, is 
what passed three years ago for very extreme Radi¬ 
calism, and is fairly entitled to pass, even in 1872, for 
Liberalism of a very advanced shade. The great 
difference, however, between Mr. Forster and his pre¬ 
sent detractors lies in the fact that he is intensely 
practical. All through his political career he has 
given proof of this. 

Even in his most advanced opinions, he admits the 
good that is to be found on the other side of the 
question; and when he has a piece of constructive 
l^islation in^hand, he is willing to take his materials 
from any quarter in which they may be found. He 
does not'^efuae to a^ail himself of assistance because 
that assi^Mce may chance to come from the Con* 
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seiVative side of the House. He has a certain work 
to do, and he seeks to do it in the best possible way, 
bending everything, his own prejudices and feelings 
included, to the task which he has in hand. This, of 
course, is what we hear denounced by ardent gentle¬ 
men of either school in politics as the pernicious 
system of compromise. But what would you have } 
Is there to be no compromise in politics } Are ‘ first 
principles’ to rule everything, from the form of a 
constitution to the nature of a tax ? Let it be re¬ 
membered by these gentlemen, who go up and down 
the country hurling their anathemas at those states¬ 
men who will not sacrifice everything to their own 
particular views—and it matters not whether you call 
those views crotchets or principles—that the world 
is not made afresh every time a Ministry is changed. 
England, as it now is, is the product of centuries of 
labour and suffering; and although it undoubtedly 
contains many long-standing abuses, and some char¬ 
tered violations of great principles upon which we are 
all agreed, these things have been so bound up with 
that which is good in the national life, that you can¬ 
not destroy one without seriously injuring the other. 

An enthusiast, a dreamer, or fanatic may sweep his 
hand round the horizon, and cry, ‘ Let all these things 
be levelled with the. ground.’ But a statesman will 
smile at the presumptuous folly of which such a man 
would be guilty. These things exist; we are not re- 
spon»ble for their existence; they have been handed 
down to us from remote ages; they cannot be de-r 
stroyed without inflicting grave suffering and injury 
upon the nation. Is it not, therefore/ the duly of the 
statesman to make the best of them ? No doubt the^ 
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will perish some day; but at present they cannot be 
destroyed; and is he not a wise man who, acknow¬ 
ledging their existence, actually turns them to good 
account in the performance of a work the need of 
which is pressing and great ? Whilst the French 
engineers were tunnelling Mont Cenis, Mr. Fell made a 
railroad over it That was compromise ; and it is be¬ 
cause a Liberal statesman has ventured to make a com¬ 
promise of this kind, that he is assailed with the violent 
abuse which the Nonconformists are now pouring 
upon Mr. Forster. We say once more, that never 
was anything more undeserved than Mr. Forster’s 
unpopularity with these persons. 

But whilst he is thus suffering, as we believe only 
temporarily, under the ban of some of his old sup¬ 
porters, there is ample evidence that his position in 
the House of Commons has been in no respect 
damaged by the agitation at Manchester. The words 
we have quoted from an old opinion expressed re¬ 
specting him are still true. Jn Parliament he is 
fortunate enough to enjoy the esteem of Conserva¬ 
tives as well as Liberals, and to have the ear of the 
House to a greater extent than almost any other 
Minister, except Mr. Gladstone. 

How has it come to pass that Mr. Forster holds 
such a position in Parliament, in spite of the violent 
abuse showered on him out of doors ? Not assuredly 
because he is connected with any of our great governing 
families, or because he has been through a long course 
of public Ufa the faithful friend and ally of some Whig 
statesman. There is hardly anyone in the House of 
Commons who could lay less claim to these advan- 
t^es— if lAny art a^yjintages—than Mr. Forster, He 
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is the son of a minister of the Society of Friends, a 
gentleman who was distinguished during a long life 
by his works of practical benevolence, and who died 
whilst travelling on an Anti-Slavery mission in the 
United States. He is, it is true, the son-in-law* of 
Dr. Arnold; but Dr. Arnold’s influence, vast though it 
has been, has not, we need scarcely say, been in the 
direction of the Senate. Furthermore, Mr. Forster is, 
or until a v^ry recent period was, a Yorkshire mill- 
owner and manufacturer. His residence is in that 
lovely valley of the Wharf, the beauties of which 
Turner was so fond of studying and reproducing, and 
his place of business is in the crowded streets of Brad¬ 
ford, a town with the staple industry of which' the 
Vice-President of the Council is intimately acquainted. 
It can hardly be said, therefore, that it is to <iny ac¬ 
cident of birth or social influence that Mr. Forster 
owes the position he has gained in the political 
world. He is a Yorkshire millowner, and professes 
to be little more. 

Nor can it be said that it is to any remarkable gift 
of eloquence that he is indebted for the high rank he 
has already taken. Mr. Forster can hardly be said to 
be an eloquent man. His speeches, though they are 
usually clear and powerful, are not adorned by any 
rhetorical graces, nor are they lightened by any play 
of imagination. They are the plain unvarnished state¬ 
ment of honest opinions, arrived at after a due weighing 
of all sides of the question upon which those opinions 
have,had to be formed. They have nothing of the 
literary beauty attaching to.Mr. Bright’s orations, nor 
have they the elasticity, the grace, ahd the eloquence 
for which Mr. Gladstone’s speeches are remarkable. 
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Mr. Forster was, moreover, a notable man in Par¬ 
liament before he gained the opportunity of making 
a reputation as a statesman. Long ere he was allowed 
to introduce measures of his own, or to sit in the 
Cabinet, he had gained a place in the esteem of his 
fellow-members that was in every way enviable. It 
seems to us that it was to his general character and 
reputation, and to the marked ability he had shown 
in his criticisms on some public affairs, that he was 
indebted for this place. 

Before he had sat many years in the House of 
Commons, he had succeeded in establishing for him¬ 
self not only a reputation for ability but for fairness. 
It was this eminent fairness and impartiality which 
did so much to gain for him that popularity which he 
now enjoys. His fairness was, however, something 
very different from the cold-blooded judicial atti¬ 
tude assumed by Lord Derby, or the veneering of 
suavity worn by Lord Granville. It was rather the 
generous fairness of an outspolren English gentle¬ 
man, who feels the utmost confidence in the perfect 
righteousness of his own views upon any and every 
subject, and who is prepared to maintain those views 
at all costs against all comers, but who has at the 
same time a gentlemanly respect and even liking for 
honest opponents, and who is quite ready to admit 
that, though his own views are the best, there may be 
something in the views of other people which deserves 
consideration. 

There ic ia fact a bluff and frank good-nature in 
the manipr in which |Mr. Forster deals with his oppo¬ 
nents, does more to conquer them than torrents 
of dK^dtui^tion or most ingeniously design^ 
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strat^y. The House of Commons, as a whole, 
rejoices as much in meeting a fair and generous 
opponent as any individual member would do, and 
accordingly Mr, Forster, who deals out to bbth sides 
of the House a courtesy, somewhat rough of speech it 
is true, but always fairly divided between both parties, 
finds himself one of those enviable men who are 
popular with everybody. 

Before he had established a position for himself at 
St Stephen’s, however, Mr, Forster held no mean 
place at Bradford, of which town he was one of the 
parliamentary representatives. The right honourable 
gentleman always speaks with something akin to en¬ 
thusiasm when he mentions Bradford in the House of 
Commons, and Bradford returns the compliment by 
greeting him with overflowing enthusiasm whenever 
he appears in its midst for the purpose of addressing 
his constituents. 

It seems to us that the Yorkshire borough could 
hardly have a more suitable representative than Mr. 
Forster. The strong, sturdy common sense of the 
people of that district, their inherent love of fair play, 
their ambition, and their energy, are all fitly repre¬ 
sented in Mr. Forster, It is a sight worth seeing 
when the right honourable gentleman addresses a 
meeting of his fellow^townsmen in St. George’s Hall, 
and it vividly recalls to mind the triumphs enjoyed by 
Mr. Bright whenever he makes his appearance in the 
Free Trade Hall at Manchester, or the Town Hall at 

V 

Birmingham. It is apparent the moment Mr. Forster 
appears upon the platform that the most perfect con¬ 
fidence and mutual good-will exists between member 
and constituents. The latter cheer him with a hearti-* 
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ness which speaks volumes on behalf of the soundness 
of their Liberalism and their lungs, and the fomier 
responds to the greeting he thus receives by making a 
speech, in which he disburdens himself to his friends 
with a freedom and a frankness which must cause him 
to be the envy of more cautious statesmen. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that in the frank¬ 
ness which leads Mr. Forster to tell his constituents 
exactly what he thinks about the prospects of any 
particular policy in which his party is engaged, with¬ 
out regard to the consideration whether his opinions 
are likely to encourage his friends or the reverse, he 
ever falls into the mistake of saying too much. On 
the contrary, his very openness and frankness save 
him from the traps into which more cautious men are 
apt to fall. Thus Mr. Forster has never been known 
to reveal a ministerial secret prematurely. Indeed, 
when he became a member of the Government he told 
his constituents, with the utmost straightforwardness, 
that they must not exi>ect him to tell them every¬ 
thing ; that he would tell them all that he could in 
fairness, but that there were certain topics upon which 
his tongue must henceforth be tied, and that much as 
he would like to speak upon these topics, he could not 
do so. 

His constituents, being sensible Yorkshiremen, ac¬ 
cepted this frank apology as a compliment rather than 
otherwise, and thus it is that Mr. Forster, though a 
member of the present Administration, and holding 
an important position in it, enjoys the delightful 
privilege of talking as freely as any independent 
member Ito his constituents upon most topics, and is 
allowed hf* them to $ay just as much or as little as he 
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likes upon the other topics with which he is imme¬ 
diately concerned in his official capacity. His mode 
of securing this privilege by a frank confession of the 
disabilities under which a member of any Government 
necessarily labours, was a happy instance of the tact 
which has ever distinguished him throughout his 
public life. 

His speeches themselves, whether made at Bradford 
among the sturdy Yorkshiremen who have so long 
supported him, or in the House of Commons to a 
colder and more critical audience, are always well 
worth studying. They are not, as we have said, 
eloquent after the manner of Mr. Bright’s or Mr. 
Gladstone’s eloquence ; nor do they sparkle with bril¬ 
liant epigrams, or with polished sarcasm like Mr. 
Disraeli’s speeches. They are somewhat rough-hewn 
in shape. It is quite clear that they have been care¬ 
fully thought out beforehand ; but it is equally clear 
that they have not undergone the polishing process 
which results in the highest form of oration, in which 
every thought which the speaker intends to express 
is conveyed in the clearest and at the same time in the 
most beautiful language. Nevertheless these speeches 
are always remarkable for their lucidity, for the 
freshness and originality of the views which they con¬ 
tain, for their vigorous and racy comments upon the 
passing events of the day, for their clever and com¬ 
prehensive forecasts of future events, and for their 
spirit of courtesy and fairness towards all who are 
the speaker’s political opponents. 

Gradually the merits of Mr. Forster’s Bradford 
speeches have become more and more apparent to the 
world at a distance \ gradually they have receiveii 
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a larger and yet larger amount of attention on the 
part of metropolitan critics and the general public, 
until it has at last come to be admitted that there are 
not many reviews of the political events of the day 
better worth listening to, and certainly not many from 
which more can be learned, than those which Mr. 
Forster periodically delivers in the town which he 
,represents in Parliament As to his speeches in the 
House of Commons, they have, up to a comparatively 
recent period, been speeches from which it was impos¬ 
sible to augur much. They have always been 
favourably received, and have always deserved the 
attention bestowed upon them; but a subordinate 
member of an administration, or an independent 
member, unless he holds a high rank in the House, 
has not many chances of distinguishing himself as a 
speaker. 

His speech in introducing the Education measure 
deserves to be noted as a masterpiece of clear and 
persuasive exposition. It followed but a few days 
after that wonderful address in which Mr. Gladstone 
made the intricacies of the Irish Land Bill as simple 
and intelligible as the Multiplication Table. Most 
men would have shrunk nervously from the com¬ 
parison which could not fail to be suggested under the 
circumstances between the two speeches. Mr. Forster 
was not free from the nervousness; but he neverthe¬ 
less gave no chance to the most invidious critics to 
draw odious comparisons between himself and Mr. 
Gladstope. .Without making the slightest attempt to 
secure oratorical effect, he quietly and deliberately 
stated to the Hou|e the provisions of his bill, in 
Wjbich nobixiy could misunderstand. When 
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he sat down it seemed for the moment that he had 
achieved one of the greatest parliamentary triumphs 
of modern times. Everybody was captivated by his 
exposition of the measure, and on the one side of the 
House leading members of the Conservative party, 
and on the other influential Radicals, joined in con¬ 
gratulating Mr. Forster upon the masterly manner in 
which he had solved the great problem of the day. 

We know that since then some of his own friends 
have seen fit to alter their opinions, and that the 
views taken by a section of the Liberals with regard 
to Mr. Forster’s bill have been considerably modified 
under pressure from without. Still this does not alter 
the fact that in the first instance his proposals were 
hailed as the most successful attempt to settle the 
educational difficulty which had ever been made, and 
that the speech in which those proposals were stated 
was of itself a model of lucid and simple exposition. 
He conducted the subsequent parliamentary skir¬ 
mishes on the question with tact, temper and dis¬ 
cretion. 

As for Mr. Forster’s future, it seems to us that the 
more his present position is studied the more brilliant 
will that future seem. The House of Commons has 
the warmest regard for the strongminded Yorkshire 
member, who can combine the most perfect fairness to 
his opponents with the most earnest attachment to 
the principles which he himself professes, and who 
has never during his parliamentary career made a 
single unnecessary enemy. Though there is this 
great difference at present between the Vice-President 
of the Council and the more extreme members of the 
Radical party, the links which bind them together are 

R 
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too strong easily to be severed; and there seems 
reason to hope that when the present breeze has 
blown over, Mr. Forster and the Radicals will once 
more work together in unabated harmony. There is 
no one, even among those most bitterly opposed to 
the Education Act, who would attempt to dispute the 
fact that upon the whole Mr. Forster is the very best 
educational minister we could have. The entire 
freedom from sectarian prejudices which has long 
distinguished him ; the fairness with which he is in 
the habit of acting towards the members of all creeds 
and parties; and the admirable common sense, the 
readiness of resource, and the fertility of invention, 
which are among his characteristics, all point him out 
as being above most men suitable for the post which 
he now occupies. 

It is seldom, indeed, that by training, by sympathy, 
by experience, and by the peculiar bent of his powers, 
any man is so admirably fitted for a post in the ser¬ 
vice of the public, as Mr. Forster is for that which 
he fills in the present Cabinet. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Forster’s career 
is likely to stop short in consequence of the Noncon¬ 
formist revolt. No one who knows the right hon. 
gentleman can doubt that his ambition goes much 
further than any post he has yet filled. He feels 
within himself the capacity for even higher things 
than those’ whidi occupy his attention as Minister of 
Educatk)]^, and we believe that he does not exag- 
gcratoli^ Own poM^ers when he aims—as he obviously 
does--f^'4 much Higher position. 

Wfae^or he wilf ever now be the Liberal leader is 

to jdjj^bt To us it seems, howj^er. 
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that no other member of his party can hope to com¬ 
pete with him successfully. Compared with most of 
the men who might compete with him, he has on his 
side the crowning advantages of comparative youth 
and of popularity. He is still in the very prime of 
life, and he has succeeded in winning for himself a 
foremost place in the esteem and confidence of nearly 
all parties in the House of Commons. Under these 
circumstances we are inclined to think that men are 
not rash who express their belief that, if he is spared, 
the right hon. gentleman who now represents Brad¬ 
ford in the House of Commons will become Prime 
Minister of England. There is most assuredly no one 
in his own rank in Parliament whose chances of obtain¬ 
ing that distinction would be preferred to his. Much, of 
course, depends upon himself; but, judging by the past, 
we see no reason why in that future day, when those 
who are now at the head of affairs have departed, Mr. 
Forster should not appear as the leader of the new 
generation, and enter upon a far higher career of 
statesmanship than any which he has yet attempted. 
Even as*it is, however, he deserves our attention as a 
thoroughly noticeable man —one of the most notice¬ 
able, indeed, of those who are now seated upon the 
Treasury Bench. 



MR. NEWDEGATE. 


Mr. Newdegate holds a curious position in the 
House of Commons. It is one which it would be im¬ 
possible to define in a single sentence, and to which 
even in much more extended limits it is difficult to do 
justice. He is the Protestant champion. All the 
world js acquainted with that fact, and all England 
knows what labours he has undertaken in the cause of 
that Church of which he is so devoted a member. 

But unfortunately the title of Protestant Champion 

belongs to many men of very different character and 

calibre from Mr. Newdegate. Take, for instance, that 

other Protestant champion of the House of Commons, 

Mr. Whalley. We do not gO so far as the unkind 

people who solemnly, declared their conviction that 

Mr. Whalley was a Jesuit in disguise, though we must 

acknowledge that we have known of no Jesuits who 

have done more harm to the cause of orthodox Pro- 

• 

testantism than that which has been done to that 
cause by the ei^atic member for Peterborough. No 
one who has seen the exhibitions which this hon. gen- 
tleinan in the habit of making in the House of 
Comino«i% the cuuripus compound of ideas which he 
appea^ ito caitertai|i, and the extravagant manner in 
whiciyh^iwppoils d'ly of fhe claims he may feel it his 
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duty fo advance, can fail to acknowledge that if he 
is a fair type of the Protestant champions, then the 
fewer persons of that order there are in the world the 
better will it be for Protestantism. 

There is again the Protestant champion of the t 3 ^e 
to be met with occasionally in Scotland—gentlemen 
of the class which supports the ‘ Bulwark ’—who would 
apparently, if they were allowed to have their own 
way in the matter, find exquisite pleasure in retaliating 
upon all Roman Catholics those tortures and punish¬ 
ments which in,less happy days the Protestants of the 
United Kingdom had to suffer at the hands of their 
Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen. 

There are other Protestant champions still lower in 
grade than these—men to whom it is unnecessary that 
we should allude by name, but who manage to support 
the claims of Protestantism at the expense of those 
of morality and of common decency. But it is to none 
of these orders that Mr. Newdegate belongs. There 
is no more earnest or enthusiastic Protestant in the 
United Kingdom. Nevertheless Mr. Newdegate would 
not desire to launch torrents of Billingsgate at the head 
of any Catholic member who ventured to oppose him ; 
nor would he wish to see that member dragged forth 
into the New Palace Yard and there given to the 
flames; nor, above all, would he like to treat the 
House of Commons to a course of instruction in the 
‘ Confessional Unmasked,’ or in any other work of an 
equally edifying nature. 

Mr. Newdegate, in short, is a Protestant and a 
Protestant champion, but he is at the same time a 
gentleman, and he never forgets that there is a right 
. and a> wrong way of doing all things, and that the 
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right way is that which it is in every sense wiser to 
adopt. Accordingly, although he occasionally deals 
very hard blows at his Roman Catholic fellow-mem¬ 
bers in the House, and at his Roman Catholic fellow- 
countrymen generally, he is yet remarkably successful 
in retaining the respect of all men. 

Even hot-blooded Irish gentlemen, roused to a state 
of fever-heat by what they consider an insult to their 
religion, will go out of their way to express their con¬ 
viction that Mr. Newdegate is personally an amiable 
and excellent man, and that in what he is doing he is 
actuated by the best of motives; whilst by the House 
at large, though he may not find his views very 
generally sympathised with, Mr. Newdegate is always 
treated with a certain amount of respect which only 
attaches to men who have earned the esteem of 
Parliament by the strictest personal honour and con¬ 
sistency. 

We do not pretend to say that Mr. Newdegate 
always takes the wisest course in his proceedings with 
respect to Romanism. On the contrary, even those 
who are as staunchly attached to the Protestant 
Church as he himself is, but who have succeeded in 
keeping free from the turbid currents of theological 
controversy, are often grieved by the lengths to which 
he pushes his antagonism to Rome. But it is at least 
certain that in all that he does he acts up to the very 
letter of his own view of what is honourable; and that 
even in th^ fiercest moments of debate, when those 
religious passions are roused which bum more fiercely 
and are itiiddb difficuit to quench than cmy other pas¬ 
sions, hii^i^er penrats himself to use language which 

• *1 ’ i> ^ 

is not slrKtly gentleinanly towards his opponent 
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There is something about Mr. Newdegate’s manner 
when speaking so strangely formal and solemn that it 
has acquired for him a peculiar fame in the House of 
Commons. To begin with, although Mr. Newdegate 
is in private life a most genial gentleman, and al¬ 
though he is known and admired in the Midland 
counties more as a devoted fox-hunter than as the 
champion of Protestantism, he seems to think it right 
to assume a most funereal air whenever he enters the 
House of Commons. His face as a rule wears so 
lugubrious an aspect, that the title of Knight of the 
Doleful Countenance has been applied to him with 
singular appropriateness; and when he speaks his voice 
is suggestive of a reading from the Burial Service 
rather than of any more enlivening piece of elocution. 
Despite these serious drawbacks, the hon. gentle¬ 
man is not without a keen sense of the humorous, 
and he is frequently in the habit of giving utterance 
to sly pieces of humour, which are made all the 
more irresistible by the speaker’s solemn face and 
tone. 

Mr. Newdegate adopts a stately as well as a solemn 
style when he addresses the House. The ‘ Saturday 
Review ’ once observed that he was the last man who 
maintained the traditions of the style of the elocution- 
master, and it must be confessed that there is some 
truth in the statement The carefully modulated 
voice, the scrupulously appropriate gestures, and the 
gathering climax of the peroration, all call to mind the 
orators of a past day. Mr. Newdegate must have 
studied those orators carefully when he was a youth, 
for he succeeds in producing in the House of Coni- 
mons in 1872 an exact copy of the’ style of oratory 
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which was universally adopted in Parliament forty 
years ago. 

Few things are more amusing than to watch the 
hon. gentleman when he is engaged in hot controversy 
with some Irish members upon some question con¬ 
nected with his favourite, his all-absorbing theme. 
There is something almost pathetic in the pitying 
patience with which he allows his opponent not only 
to speak without interruption from himself, but to 
interrupt him when it is his own turn to address the 
House. The consciousness of undoubted right is 
printed upon every feature of his subdued and solemn 
face, as he courteously gives way in order to allow 
some gentleman opposite to make an explanation 
which he has no right whatever to offer to the House. 
He evidently regards his opponent more in sorrow 
than in aqger, and feels for him rather as the mis¬ 
guided dupe of mischievous delusions than as being 
anything more objectionable. 

There is but one person in the House of Commons 
for whom Mr. Newdegate entertains a less charitable 
feeling. That person is the redoubtable Mr. Whalley. 
Few men who were present in the House during the 
session of 1869, when that famous scene of mutual 
accusation and recrimination took place between the 
member for North Warwickshire and the member for 
Peterborough, will foi^et the incident. It is true that 
the House treated the affair as an exquisite joke, and 
watched its progress amidst shouts of laughter. But 
it was at Mr. Whalley and not at Mr. Newdegate 
that it lau^;li^. Fvm- the latter, indeed, no one could 
feel anytibC^ but pit^jr, and few things were in their 
way moKt^alhetic ihan the manner in which he 
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taxed Mr. Whalley with having done his best to 
destroy the very cause which he professed to be 
anxious to promote. It was Mr. Whalley’s thick- 
skinned insensibility to the shafts of Mr. Newdegate’s 
satire which roused the laughter of the House, and led 
to a scene which has not had many parallels in Par¬ 
liament. Up to that time the twin champions of 
Protestantism had been cold strangers, pver since they 
have been open foes. ^ 

A few years ago it was Mr. Newdegate’s lot to win 
a most unexpected victory. He had given notice of 
his intention to move for the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee to enquire into the condition of conventual 
institutions in Great Britain. When the night came 
on on which that motion was to be brought before the 
House, he was allowed to bring it to the vote almost 
unopposed, for apparently all the members of the 
Roman Catholic party were satisfied with the assur¬ 
ance that the Government intended to oppose the 
motion on its own account and that its fate was 
therefore sealed. Strange to say, however, the 
Ministry was put into a minority, the whips not 
having calculated upon the strength of the Protestant 
feeling on their own side of the House. It was 
curious to see how Mr. Newdegate’s face flushed 
with delight when he found that after years of dis¬ 
couragement and defeat he had at last obtained a 
substantial triumph. Equally pleasant was it to see 
the manner in which he responded to the warm con- 
gratvdations he received from his friends near him 
when he resumed his seat. He had achieved a victory 
of no mean description, and he must have felt that, 
after all, the exertions of his life had not been in vain. 
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It is not everybody that has Mr. Newdegate’s 
earnestness of feeling with regard to ecclesiastical 
matters, and there are doubtless many persons who 
will view his excess of zeal with disapprobation rather 
than otherwise; nevertheless, all must admit that if 
a Protestant champion is a desirable functionary in 
the House of Commons—and who will deny that pro¬ 
position ?—we could hardly have that position better 
filled than it is by the member for North War¬ 
wickshire. * 




SIR ROUNDELL PALMER. 


V 4 

« 


Sir Roundell Palmer’s great act of self-sacrifice, 
when he stepped aside from the highest honours of 
his profession rather than violate his conscience by 
aiding Mr. Gladstone in the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, has given him a hold on public esteem 
—one might almost say on public affection—such as 
is held by no other politician. 

This act was by no means unprecedented in itself. 
Many a man in humbler walks of life than that which 
Sir Roundell Palmer treads has made great sacrifices 
for the sake of conscience, and has had no reward 
save the approving smile of that conscience to com¬ 
pensate him for all that he has given up. Nay, it is 
possible that conscience itself has not dealt kindly 
with him despite his sacrifice to it, and he may have 
been tormented by eager self-questionings as to 
whether what he had done was after all the right 
thing to do, and whether he had not. in his very self- 
denial committed a greater error than that from which 
he had sought to escape. 

It must not be supposed, therefore, that Sir Roun¬ 
dell Palmer’s rejection of the woolsack, i^rhen the offer 
of it was accompanied by the requirement of a pledge 
to aid in the disestablishment of the Irish Churchy 
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was itself a supereminently virtuous act But un¬ 
fortunately it was an act of the rarest kind, so far as 
political life is concerned. It is so seldom, so very 
seldom, that men who have made polities their busi¬ 
ness, and who are active figures in that bustling realm 
of compromise where the government of the nation is 
carried on, are capable of sacrificing self to principle, 
that it is pot difficult to understand the thrill of ge¬ 
nuine admiration which ran around all classes of poli¬ 
ticians when it was found that there was at least one 
virtuous man amongst their number. Sir Roundell 
Palmer had actually preferred retirement from the race, 
in which he was about to win the great prize, to the 
violation of his conscience. The annals of St. Stephen’s 
hardly could contain a parallel case. 

Since he made this sacrifice the great liberal lawyer 
has unquestionably received some consolations which 
are by no means to be despistd. We say nothing of 
the approval of his own conscience, because that is a 
point with which we have absolutely nothing to do; 
but we refer to the fact that he has not only won 
golden opinions from people of all ranks and creeds 
and classes, but has taken a much higher position in 
Parliament than that which he before occupied. He 
has ceased to be looked upon as a mere party man, 
and his opinion now carries with it a weight to which 
it once could lay no claim. Upon many subjects, 
indeed, his judgment is supreme, and he has but to 
lend his influence upon such subjects to one side ot 
the othef,' ih , order to cause victory to declare itself 
up<:m tha^ the advants^e of liis support 

A grawft^werly min, of subdued and even 
choly blessed with a marvellous command 
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of languj^e, and with a clear, musical voice, which is 
at times almost feminine in its special characteristics^ 
such is Sir Roundell Palmer. The silken softness of 
his voice is not, indeed, the only feminine characteristic 
about him ; for all who know him must feel that there 
is much that is almost womanly in his temper and 
character. 

He has that deep reverence for religion which be¬ 
longs rather to the woman than to the man. He has 
a tenderness of feeling and a command of pathos 
which are in themselves essentially womanly; and he 
has moreover, it must be confessed, just that slight 
tinge of jealousy in his personal disposition which is 
essentially characteristic of^ the truest and best of 
women, which Thackeray, for instance, makes so pro¬ 
minent a trait in the mother of Pendennis., Let it 
not be supjposed, however, that allied to these femi¬ 
nine traits there is any weakness of intellect. On the 
contrary, Sir Roundell Palmer’s mind is one of the 
very highest order. It is the mind at once of a lawyer 
and a statesman, and can command at the same time 
the ^btlest niceties of argument and the broadest 
and most comprehensive of principles. 

As a lawyer we need hardly say that the member 
for Richmond has attained a success of the very 
highest degree. There is 'no one at present at the 
Chancery Bar who commands so large a practice as 

that which he enjoys, and fabulous stories are told 

« 

both of the. amount of the fee which must be paid 
in order to secure his services^ and of the total sum. 
which he earns every year. Clients appear to labour 
under the belief that their cases are more certain of 
success in Sir Roundell Palmer’s hands than in those 
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of any other man, and he is accordingly loaded with 
an amount of work which he must assuredly find it 
difficult to keep pace with. 

It need hardly be said that the life of a successful 
Chancery barrister is one of the most laborious which 
any man can undertake, and as Sir Roundell Palmer is 
the most successful of all Chancery barristers now in 
practice, it will be readily understood that his labours 
are almost incalculable in their extent. It must be con¬ 
fessed that it is at times difficult for the outsider who 
strolls into one of the hot little Courts in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Chancery Lane, where Sir Roundell 
Palmer practises, to understand altogether the cause 
of his remarkable popularity as a counsel. He has a 
graceful and fluent style of speaking, which, though 
it is not unpleasant to listen to, can hardly be called 
impressive, and even becomes in course of time mono¬ 
tonous. He has, moreover, such a power of uttering 
words that he can involve the simplest point of law 
in a haze of language which will effectually conceal it 
from all but the keenest of intellects. 

It is upon record that on one occasion Sir Roundell, 
having been addressing a certain learned judge with¬ 
out a pause from ten in the morning until two in the 
afternoon, and being still apparently as far from an 
end of his speaking as ever, was interrupted by the 
Court with the words, ‘ It would be a great assistance 
to us, Sir Roundell, if you would state what your 
point is.’ Some of our readers may be inclined to 
think that the man who could talk for four hours with¬ 
out enlightehffig his hudience as to the special point 
at which ht wished to arrive must of necessity be a 

man in^toior mtellectual capacity. The contrary, 

1 
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however, is the case. No man can be clearer or more 
concise than Sir Roundell Palmer when it is necessary 
to be so; but the reader will readily understand that 
there are times when the ability of counsel to hide the 
real point of a case beneath volumes of words is of 
the highest value to his clients. In accomplishing 
this feat there is no man at the bar who can be com¬ 
pared to Sir Roundell Palmer, 

Not contented with his tremendous labours in 
Court, and with that political work to which we shall 
refer presently. Sir Roundell, it is well known, en¬ 
gages in various literary pursuits—by way, we presume, 
of recruiting himself after his professional avocations. 
One of the most earnest of Hving Churchmen, he has 
in many ways shown his devotion to the Church of 
England, and has made many sacrifices on her behalf, 
besides that great sacrifice of the woolsack, to which 
we have already alluded. It is but a short time, in¬ 
deed, since he bought an estate, in a pleasant district 
in the South of England, for the purpose of erecting 
a residence for himself upon it; but finding that a 
church was needed for the district in which the estate 
is situated, he proceeded to build one before he allowed 
a single stone of his own house to be reared. 

But it is in his literary work that he is most popu¬ 
larly identified with the cause of religion. His admir 
rable ‘Book of Praise’ is known to everybody, and is 
perhaps the best collection of hymns in. the English 
language. It is curious, indeed, to see such a work 
prepared under the care of sucii a man; and, amongst 
the * curiosities of literature ’ with which posterity will* 
interest itself, will be the spectacle presented by the 
great Chancery barrister and the eminent Member of 
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Parliament, carefully weighing the rival merits of 
hymns by Watts, and Wesley, and Toplady, and 
comparing them with scrupulous exactness before 
deciding which were, and which were not, fit for ad¬ 
mission to his collection. The traditions associated 
with the great men of former days, whose fame still 
clings to Lincoln’s Inn and Westminster, are hardly 
traditions which have any intimate connection with 
hymnology. 

We must pass on, however, to see Sir Roundell 
as a politician. Who that frequents the House of 
Commons has not seen him driving down to the great 
door of Westminster Hall of an afternoon in a Han¬ 
som, and stepping forth from it carrying that bulky 
blue bag, which contains the briefs submitted to him 
that day } What does Sir Roundell do with those 
briefs, and when does he read them ? You may see 
him presently leave the House, when it is thinning at 
the dinner-hour, and again disappear in a Hansom, 
still clinging to the blue bag and its contents. 

But just now as he enters the House, you may ob¬ 
serve how careworn he is, and how deep on face and 
temples are the lines produced by the terrible labours 
which he constantly undergoes. He has come direct 
from his chambers, or from the court where he has 
been pleading, and he has already gone through an 
amount of labour more than sufficient to weigh down 
many strong men. Yet he immediately takes his seat 
in his accustomed place in the House of Commons, 
directly behind Mr. Gladstone, and sits there silent 
and attenthnf for hours, whilst any subject in which he 
is interesl;i^ is beings discussed. When he rises with 
any otfaef jdie of the House is almost sure to 
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be ‘ Palmer, Palmer,’ and then you have the opportu¬ 
nity of hearing him, in his sweet musical voice, laying 
down the law of the matter if it be a legal question, or 
expressing his personal opinion on it if it be a matter 
of more general interest, with an authority such as 
is enjoyed by few other independent members. At 
times he rises to genuine eloquence in his speeches ; it 
is, however, rather the eloquence of deep feeling than 
of powerful expression. On such an occasion as his 
admirable speech on the subject of the deplorable 
murders in Greece, for instance, he showed at once 
not only an almost passionate emotion in himself, but 
the power of stirring the feelings of others to a re¬ 
markable degree; whilst his reply to Mr. Miall, on 
the motion in favour of the disestablishment of the 
English Church, was regarded by his friends as one of 
his greatest triumphs. 

With all that womanly tenderness which distin¬ 
guishes him, however, and which has won for him the 
warm respect and esteem of the Members of the 
House of Commons, Sir Roundell Palmer is not a 
man who is by any means pliable in his disposition, 
or who can be relied *upon to do a good turn to a 
party or an individual out of mere good nature. No 
man who makes conscience the strict rule of his life 
can do this; for if principle is his supreme msifter, it 
will not permit him to sacrifice it to the mere desire of 
making things pleasant for others. The result is, that 
whilst Sir Roundell Palmer professes to be, and un¬ 
questionably is, a Liberal, he has on many occasions 
seriously embarrassed the course of the party with 
which he generally acts. It matters nothing to him 
that the view he takes of a question is not the view 

S 
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which is held by his party ; if the matter be one in¬ 
volving principle, he will uphold his own view of it to 
the very last. 

There was a story told a few years ago to the effect 
that in consequence of the course which had been taken 
by SirRoundell Palmer on the Irish Church question, he 
and Mr, Gladstone had broken off a friendship of many 
years’ duration. There was not, of course, a word of 
truth in the ridiculous rumour. The truth is, that 
both Sir Roundell Palmer and Mr. Gladstone have far 
too high a respect for their own consciences to take 
offence with each other for obeying the dictates of 
those consciences. No one who knows anything of 
Mr. Gladstone will doubt that he is a man who makes 
principle the rule of his conduct; and though it is 
unquestionably true that his views and his principles 
undergo much more rapid changes than those of 
many men, that is fb be attributed to his per¬ 
sonal idiosyncrasy rather than to any insincerity of 
character. 

The truth is that the leader of the Liberal party 
appears to be more closely bound to his somewhat 
erratic follower by the very eccentricities of his con¬ 
duct than repelled by them. Aqd Sir Roundell, upon 
the whole, is a thoroughly staunch Liberal. Upon 
eccles^stical and quasi-ecclesiastical questions his 
views are essentially Conservative—as has often been 
shown. But upon all matters connected with ordinary 
politics, he is quite abreast of his party. 

No one can doubt that his great talents and his 
consistency will find their proper reward before long. 
Again “and again of Idte have rumours of the approach¬ 
ing net^incnt of Lofd Hatherley been heard coupled 
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with intimations that his place will be filled by Sir 
Roundell Palmer. All that we can say is that when 
Mr. Gladstone has the woolsack again at his disposal, 
Sir Roundell Palmer will once more be, as he was 
upon the last occasion, the first man to whom he will 
offer it. That the great lawyer will be a valuable 
addition to the House of Lords, few persons will 
doubt; but it is just as certain that his removal would 
be a great loss to the House of Commons. Still, one 
must earnestly wish to see this event take place, for 
Sir Roundell Palmer’s own sake. Not that he will 
gain any greatly increased honour by being raised to 
the peerage, but that he will be ensured that rest from 
his labours which he needs so much, and which at 
present he seems so little disposed to take. 



LORD LYTTON. 


It is not often that the House of Lords is favoured 
with the presence of its great statesman-novelist. 
Sometimes for a whole session, we believe, Lord 
Lytton never appears at all; and as a rule he only 
shows himself i few times during the chief debates. 
Yet, when he does make his a|)pearance in the dis¬ 
tinguished assemblage of which he is now a member, 
he is beyond all question the most remarkable-looking 
man seated upon the peers’ benches. 

Not even Lord Derby, with his massive Roman 
. face, or Lord Granville, on whose countenance shines 
all the urbanity of the French statesman, or Lord 
Grey, whose shrewd sagacity and irritable temper are 
visibly depicted in his eyes and mouth, can draw the 
attention of the stranger away from Lord Lytton 
when the latter is in his place. His face has been 
described by some as resembling the eagle; by others 
it has been likened to the hawk. We don’t pretend 
to be able to say whether it approaches most nearly 
to eagle Jhawk; but no one who has seen it with 
its two, glittering fyes, and its long beak-like nose, 
can wottder that men shoufd have sought some 
single it among|5t the birds. 
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Remarkable is the effect which this face produces 
when it is seen in the midst of a mass of the com¬ 
mon-place countenances ordinarily to be seen in the 
House of Lords, It stands out with a distinctness 
which is positively startling. It seems as though it 
refused to mingle with the other constituents of the 
scene—as though there was nothing in common 
between it and ordinary faces. The eye passing over 
the rows of crowded benches on a great debate can¬ 
not pass over that countenance. Instinctively it rests 
upon it, and the mind feels that it is looking upon a 
man who is in every way exceptional. 

Never during the time that he has occupied a seat 
in the House of Lords, has Lord Lytton spoken 
before that assemblage. Once, indeed, we almo.st 
heard him. It was during the debate on the second 
reading of the Irish Church Bill. At the close of 
one of the evening’s debates. Lord Lytton and Lord 
Grey rose together. The cries for Lord Lytton were 
general from all sides of the House, and Lord Grey 
was compelled to resume his seat. According to 
custom. Lord Lytton then moved the adjournment 
of the debate, in order to secure the first place in 
the discussion of the following evening. When that 
evening came, the House filled early, in the hope 
that a speech from the great literary peer was about 
to be listened to, and amongst those present were 
some of the most eminent authors of the day; but 
when the clerk of the table ‘ <;alled on ’ the renewed 
debate, to the disappointment and dismay of every¬ 
body, Lord Grey, and not Lord Lytton, rose.' The 
Northumbrian Earl had, it appears, in the interval 
between the adjournment and the renewal of the 
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discussion, induced Lord Lytton to give way to him, 
and in this manner the House of Lords lost the treat 
to which it had looked forward. 

A great treat it would have been ; for Lord Lytton, 
though like his brother, the late Lord Bailing, he 
suffers to an almost painful extent from physical 
weakness, is nevertheless one of the most brilliant 
orators who have appeared on the Parliamentary 
arena during the last thirty years. His speeches 
sparkle with that brilliant and polished wit which 
shines in his works, and they have moreover that 
flow of eloquent words which, though it may be 
somewhat incongruous in a printed book, is certainly 
not out of place in a spoken address. 

It must be a long time now since Lord Lytton 
made his maiden speech in the House of Commons. 
One of the literary and social chroniclers of that day 
has left on record some account of the anxiety with 
which it was - looked forward to by the brilliant set of 
wits and dandies in which Lord Lytton was at that 
time the brightest star. ‘ He can do everything else, 
but he can never make a speech,’ said one of his 
friends. Indeed it seemed difficult to believe that 
this man, who had shown himself able to produce 
plays, poems, and romances, all of sufficient merit to 
secure a high place in English literature, should also 
be able to command by his eloquence the great 
p<flitical assemblage of which he had become a 
member. 

But ^e hour of trial came he passed sue- 

cessfully through dt He made . a speech , which 
showed #iat he u^s something more than a great 
authbtsr’tha^ he within him the faculties of a 
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great statesman also. It is singular indeed that the 
same party in the House of Commons should have 
included amongst its members at the same time two 
such men as Sir Bulwfcr Lytton and Mr. Disraeli. 
Both these men are great authors ; both are great 
orators; both are great statesmen. To Lytton 
belongs, beyond all question, the literary faculty ; to 
Disraeli the higher political ability. But each pos¬ 
sesses the two qualities to an extent which makes 
him an exceptional phenomenon even amongst great 
men. 

Of Lord Lytton the author this is not the place to 
speak at any length. He has gained a position 
amongst the first of English literary men, and the 
abundant honours which have been showered upon 
him, not only in England, but all over Europe, prove 
how highly his genius is appreciated by the gene¬ 
ration in which he lives. W^re we engaged in writ¬ 
ing a literary criticism, we confess that we should 
enjoy nothing more than to trace the gradual deve¬ 
lopment of the powers and opinions of the writer from 
the time when he produced ‘ Pelham,’ to the very day 
when he wrote the last line of his ‘ Strange Story.’ 
He has, we know, been sneered at by many men who 
have never accomplished a tithe of the good work 
which he has done, but who, blind to the genuine 
merit of his novels^ and open only to their defects, 
imagine that they have summed up his literary repu¬ 
tation when they have dubbed him ‘ the Inventor of 
the Beautiful with a big B.’ We are not going to 
enter the lists in defence of Lord Lytton’s style, 
which most people will acknowledge to be at times 
meretricious; but we cannot conceive how any one 
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possessing^ even the smallest share of the critical 
faculty, can fall into the ridiculous error of allowing 
the mere eccentricities of style which distinguish 
the author, to hide the brilliant genius which shines 
through all his works. 

It is not only as the artistic novelist, however, that 
Lord Lytton has won high distinction in literature. 
He has left hardly any branch of literature untouched, 
and all that he has touched he has adorned. At 
fifteen he gave to the world his first poem, ‘ Ismael,’ 
and since that time he has added to the poetical 
literature of his country some works for the future of 
which we need have no fear. In history he took many 
years ago a position which showed what he was capa¬ 
ble of doing in that department, if he had chosen to 
pursue it; whilst as a dramatist, he has given the 
English stage some of its most brilliant comedies. It 
seems as we pursue his. history, indeed, as though he 
were capable of doing well in every department which 
he chose to touch; and his marvellous readiness, his 
gift of improvisation, if we may so term it, in what¬ 
ever work he undertakes, is not less wonderful than 
the power and genius which he constantly displays. 

We have but to take byway of example the brilliant 
addresses which he has delivered on the several occa¬ 
sions on which he has assumed the honorary positions 
which have been conferred upon him in connection 
with many erf the literary and educational institutions 
of the country. All these addresses, although full of 
noble t|f9t|^ts expressed in eloquent language, were 
thrown dff with aintiost as much ease as that which 
Mr. Gladstone displays when he winds up a debate; 
and of remarkable of them it is said 
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that it was entirely composed in the train whilst its 
illustrious author was travelling down to Glasgow to 
deliver it. When we see a man thus strangely gifted, 
we need not wonder at the fact that he fairly dazzled 
the eyes of the generation which first knew him, and 
that in his younger days it was believed that he was 
destined to attain a place, not amongst the great men 
of his own day only, but amongst the deathless great 
men of all time. That he has not fully realised all 
the expectations formed with regard to him, he himself 
would, we presume, be the first to acknowledge. 
Splendid as is the reputation which he has achieved, 
and high the rank which he has taken, he has never¬ 
theless fallen short of the mark which he might have 
gained. He is no\. the great man of the day; and 
there was a time when the best judges believed that 
he was capable of becoming this. 

It is not for us to enquire iiVio all the causes which 
have led to this partial failure in a great career, til- 
health, which is now, we fear, confirmed, has unques¬ 
tionably had much to do with it; and perhaps the 
very extent of his genius, which led him to wander 
over many fields instead of devoting himself to the 
cultivation of one, has not been without its share in 
bringing about the result. Be this as it may, no one 
who knows Lord Lytton will deny that the influence 
which he has exercised upon his contemporaries, great 

though it has been, and the place which he has earned 

% 

in the temple of fame, splendid though it ig, are not 
equal to the expectations which were justly formed 
with respect to him. 

Of Lord Lytton the politician, we have little to say. 
His political career bears a somewhat marked resem- 
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blance to that of one or two of the other most 
distinguished members of the party to which he 
belongs. He began his political life, in 1831, as the 
Liberal member for St. Ives, and for many years, in 
Parliament and out of it, he was a consistent sup¬ 
porter of the Liberal party. In 1851, however, he 
published that famous ‘ Letter to John Bull, Esquire,’ 
which attracted so much attention, and in 1852 he 
found a place upon the Conservative benches. Since 
that time he has been the consistent supporter of 
Conservative measures. 

In 1858 he had the honour of being selected by 
Lord Derby to take the post of Secretary for the 
Colonies in his administration. It was then shown 
that the novelist, the poet, the dramatist, the historian, 
and the orator,’ could all be merged in the statesman ; 
for during Sir Edward Lytton’s tenure of the colonial 
office, he displayed ^n amount of administrative 
ability which showed that he was capable of taking as 
high a rank in political life as most of his contempo¬ 
raries. Had his health served him, and had he cared 
for the struggles of the Parliamentary arena, he might 
have commanded office on his own terms from any 
succeeding Conservative administration. But he had 
made up his mind to retire from active public life 
when Lord Derby was called to office in 1866, and 
one of the first acts of the Prime Minister was accord¬ 
ingly to give effect to the universal esteem in which 
the ex-Gplonial Secretary was held, by raising him to 
the Hqu^ of Lords, with the title of Baron Lytton. 



THE LATE EARL OF DERBY. 

No incident of the Irish Church debate of 1869 was 
more dramatic than the speech delivered during the 
discussion in the House of Lords on the secopd read¬ 
ing of the bill by the Earl of Derby. No one who 
heard that speech can forget the scene amidst which 
it was delivered. It was on the third night of the 
memorable debate that Lord Derby rose to address 
the House of Lords. The House was crowded in 
every part by our hereditary legislators; one looked 
along the benches on either side without missing a 
single noticeable face. Every peer of the realm 
whose name is familiar to his countrymen, from the 
Prince of Wales downwards, was present. In the 
narrow gallery running round the solemn gilded cham¬ 
ber on a level with the upper tier of windows, were 
assembled many of our best-knqwn peeresses, whose 
light summer toilettes made the gloomy hall look 
unusually bright and cheerful. On the steps of the 
throne, divided by a narrow rail from the House it¬ 
self, stood a crowd of members of the House of Com¬ 
mons, and of peers’ eldest sons. Amongst these, Mr. 
Disraeli, Mr, Gladstone, and Mr. Lowe were all to be 
found ; and all were waiting with the keenest anxiety 
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for the opening sentences of Lord Derby’s speech. 
In one of the little tribunes at the back of the gallery, 
devoted to members of the House of Commons who are 
not Privy Councillors, sat the man who may perhaps 
be accounted the hero of the Irish Church question— 
Sir Roundell Palmer. The assemblage as a whole 
was, perhaps, the most brilliant in rank, in intellect, 
and in power, ever gathered together during the life¬ 
time of one generation. 

It was in the midst of this assemblage that there 
rose from a place on the front bench to the left of the 
woolsack, an elderly man. No one could look at the 
figure which stood at the table for a moment, silent 
and even apparently embarrassed, without being struck 
by it. The upright frame—upright in spite of weak¬ 
ness, evidently due as much to severe illness as to years 
—-the prominent and striking features, the thin grey 
hair, brushed back from a noble forehead, and the 
commanding attitude of the head, made up a picture 
not easily to be forgotten. Few as they looked at it 
could doubt that the old man before them was not the 
least among the nobles of England, and none who 
heard him when he began to speak could question the 
fact that he had in his day been a singularly elegant 
and powerful public speaker. 

Of the- matter of Lord Derby’s speech upon this 
occasion, except Only the closing sentence, we do not 
propose to, speak here. The manner of its delivery 
was, however, singularly touching throughout. The 
curae Ellangowan, which the Earl recited from 

pa^ts of Scdtl, was delivered with almost perfect 
dl^amatic force and power; the rugged Scotch dialect 
being rendered with the closest fidelity, and the manner 
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of the speaker, as he poured out the terrible words of 
warning and denunciation, having something about it 
of the weird pathos of an ancient prophet, calling 
down maledictions upon the head of his persecutor 
from amongst the ruins of his former home. But 
there was nothing weird, though there'teras much, very 
much, that was touching, in the closing passage of 
this remarkable speech. Lord Derby spoke in that 
passage of his age, his frailty, his evident nearness to 
the grave, and then in a manner, the haughty and de¬ 
fiant pride of which called to mind some of the most 
memorable episodes of his earlier career, he told the 
crowded assemblage which hung upon his words, that 
to his dying day it would be a source of pleasure to 
him to have been enabled to lift up his voice upon 
that occasion, against a measure which he believed to 
be fraught with injustice, and big with peril to his 
country. • 

With that speech one of the most remarkable poli¬ 
tical careers of the century may be said to have been 
brought to a close. 

Few of the characters which it has been the lot of 
the present generation to study upon the stage of 
public life have presented more striking features than 
those belonging to Lord Derby. He is not known as 

4 

the wisest statesman of our time; he has never indeed 
aspired to a reputation for marked political wisdom. 
His name is hardly identified with any of the great 
measures which stand out in undisputed prominence 
upon the pages of the statute-book, though, as a 
matter of fact, his share in some of the most im¬ 
portant efforts of modem legislation has been much 
larger than is generally acknowledged. Nor has he 
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for more than a generation been connected with what 
is known as the popular party in the State. 

From the first moment of his public life he has 
never been chargeable with courting the applause of 
the multitude; nor has he once during his long career 
shrunk from uttering his unreserved opinions upon 
matters on which he knew that the majority of his coun¬ 
trymen were opposed to him. And yet, in spite of 
all these things, few men have been more popular 
than the fourteenth Earl of Derby. Even in Lanca¬ 
shire, where the Manchester school has its stronghold, 
nobody has been able to attract to himself a larger 
share of the affection and esteem of the cotton opera¬ 
tives than the great Tory peer. 

The fiercest Radicals in that county have been loud 
in their praises of the man who, though he believed 
that it was his mission to stem the tide of democracy, 
was yet the constant "and generous friend of the toil¬ 
ing multitude. No better proof of the power which 
his name carried with it in his native county could be 
desired than that which was afforded by the result of 
the North Lancashire election of 1868, when his son, 
a young and comparatively. untried man, succeeded 
in wresting a seat from the Marquis of Hartington, 
despite the immense territorial influence which the 
latter could command. 

In society, too, Lord Derby has enjoyed a position 
which, it may be said without exaggeration, has been 
filled by no one since the death of the Duke of Wel- 
lingtofii^-^ot even Lord Palmerston, with his marvel- 
insri^al po|ver over politicians of all parties, 
enjoyeti *0 much of the esteem, the admiration, nay, 
silmost the worshifi of the upper classes, as that which 
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belonged to Lord Derby. He was not only the leader 
of a party, but the undisputed master of the House of 
Lords, He led the nobility of England ; and again 
and again have the proudest and noblest of his oppo¬ 
nents in the Upper Chamber been compelled to bend 
before the influence of his magic sw^y, and to own 
that they were powerless in opposition to him. 

As for his own party they followed Lord Derby 
with the unswerving devotion with which, in the ages 
of chivalry, a prince’s vassals followed their master. 
There have been, as all the world knows, contentions 
and disagreements in the Conservative camp. At 
one time it even seemed not impossible that the 
party might be split into two great sections ; but not 
once during these dissensions was a single word 
of disloyalty towards Lord Derby heard from either 
side. So long as he enjoyed the vigour of bodily 
health, he was able to maintaii? in his party the most 
perfect discipline which it was possible to desire; and 
it was a discipline founded, not upon the domination 
of an arrogant intellect, but upon the affectionate con¬ 
fidence which the rank and file felt in their leader. It 
was not until his long public career was drawing to a 
close, and he was making no attempt to conceal the 
fact that the duties forced upon him by his country 
were irksome in the extreme, that his influence in the 
councils of his party began to decrease. But even to 
the last his personal following was the strongest which 
in modern times any political leader has been able to 
command. 

And how was it that a man, who, as we have 
shown, had none of the ordinary political qualities 
which command enthusiastic support like that which 
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he enjoyed, was yet able to occupy such a position 
in public life. 

We have said that Lord Derby could never lay 
claim to the possession of sagacity as a statesman. 
He was, however, more admirably qualified to be a 
party leader than almost any other man of his time. 
He had those personal qualities which at all times 
command the respect of foes and the affection of 
friends. Nothing throughout his whole life wa» 
more remarkable than his unvarying fidelity to his 
party. 

Lord Derby has repeatedly been taunted with in¬ 
consistency, because, like every other man of common 
wisdom, he has allowed his opinions to grow with 
the growth of the age. But, in one thing, at least, 
his consistency can never have been challenged. He 
never left his followers in an awkward dilemma ; he 
never lacked ‘ the courkge of his opinions ; ’ he never 
showed political cowardice. It never mattered to 
him that the battle he has had to fight was often a 
losing one. ‘ I like,’ said he, during his last session 
in the House of Lords, ‘ I like to be upon the losing 
side.’ A mere party battle, Jndeed, was nothing to 
him, unless, in waging it, he Could feel some of that 
stem joy which the man of the highest courage 
experiences when he knows that the odds are against 
him. The breath of the world’s idle applause, the 
soi^s and shouts of victory, wei;e nothing and less 
than nothing to him. 

To'^&e leader of a chosen few. who shared his 
feeling and his oi>inions, and who trusted themselves 
to his i^idance, |nd to see before him an arrogant 

his attack much as the Philis- 
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tine giant waited for the advance of the Hebrew 
shepherd lad—these were the things in which Lord 
Derby seemed to find the highest pleasure. He 
knew no fear; he acknowledged no defeat. Given 
a cause, which, rightly or wrongly, from the bottom of 
his heart, he believed to be founded upon right and 
justice, and he would fight for that cause, though he 
stood alone against the whole world. It was this 
heroic courage which had not a little to do with .the 
devotion of his followers. Few people indeed could 
resist the fascination which a man of this stamp 
exercises over those around him. Even when, as 
was sometimes the case, his own partisans doubted 
the wisdom of the steps which he might be taking, 
they were fairly carried away by the fearless bearing 
and heroic resolve of their leader. 

All the world knows that he was called the Rupert 
of Debate. He had earned the title, and he was 
proud of it. He liked to be compared to the dashing 
cavalier whose brilliant charges carried fear and 
dismay into the ranks of the foe. And no one who 
has watched his public life can deny that there was 
a very marked resemblance between the two men. 
Lord Derby’s political actions were not only brave 
and resolute; but they were dazzling and brilliant. 
They had, in fact, those qualities which arise from 
an equal admixture of genius and of valour. To 
strategy, as strategy, he never stooped. It would 
have been positively painful to him to have had to 
resort to a mere ambuscade in order to obtain a 
victory over the foe. All that he did was done in 
the open field. Sometimes, indeed, his attacks were 
ahnost insolent in their daring. He would charge 

T 
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the assembled Liberal peers single-handed, without a 
moment’s hesitation; and it is a noticeable fact that 
not a few of his most brilliant victories were gained 
in this manner. Thus it was that his followers 
looked up to him with the admiration and devotion 
which the rank and file of an army always feel 

for a commander who is cast in this heroic mould, 

_ / 

They worshipped him even more in defeat than in 
success. 

His eloquence, too, was one of the happy gifts 
which enabled him to sustain his position at the head 
of his party. Few men will deny that he was one 
of the best speakers of his day. His oratory had 
not the massive grandeur which characterises that of 
Mr. Bright; nor was it capable of the lofty and 
sustained flights which that of Mr. Gladstone often 
takes. But it was always vigorous, always graceful, 
always clear. It was. full of happy illustrations and 
of apt quotations. Its satire was always easy and 
polished; it was studded with epigrams, which 
appeared, for the most part, to be the impromptu 
offspring of the moment, and, at times, it showed 
powers both of pathos and invective which were hardly 
to be met with in the speeches of any of his con¬ 
temporaries. 

As a debater, the Earl was undisputed master of 
the House of Lords. He had at all times so ready 
a cbmmand of arguments, and could always express 
them in such terse and telling language, that he was 
neviBT ^iJliteadi^ when a sudden storm disturbed the 
usu*yUy ‘ serene atmosphere of the upper chamber. 
Let those who cin recall the sharp contests of wit and 
fjhetc^c <whi^ fiaye again and again taken place 
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between Lord Derby and Lord Russell in later days, 
and between Lord Derby and the Duke of New¬ 
castle or Lord Granville in earlier times, bear tes¬ 
timony to the fact, that, in these tussles, the great 
Conservative Earl was almost uniformly victorious. 
Many of his sharp sayings, evidently uttered without 
forethought, have been carefully treasured up, and 
have now become part of our language. One, only, 
of these sayings need be quoted—^his description of 
Lord Russell’s foreign policy as a system of ‘ meddle 
and muddle.’ As a specimen of the vigour of his 
oratorical powers up to the latest moment of his 
public life, as well as a touching memorial of the 
part he took in the great conflict of the last year of 
his life, we may transcribe the closing sentences of 
the speech to which we have already alluded, on the 
second reading of the Irish Church Bill:— 

‘ My Lords,’ said he, ‘ I am ndw an old man, and, 
like many of your Lordships, past the allotted span 
of threescore years and ten. My official life is at an 
end, my political life is nearly closed, and in the 
course of nature my natural life cannot be long. 
That natural life commenced at the period of the 
great rebellion in Ireland which immediately pre¬ 
ceded the union between the two countries. God 
grant that it may not close with the renewal of re¬ 
bellion ! My Lords, I do not pretend to foretell the 
distant future. But, whatever may be the result of 
your Lordship’s consideration of this measure, for my 
own part, if it be for die last time I now have the 
honour of addressing your Lordships, I declare that 
it will be to my dying day a satisfaction that I have 
been able to lift my voice against the adoption of a 
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measure, the impolicy of which is only equalled by its 
moral iniquity.’ 

But few things contributed more to Lord Derby’s 
control over his party than his own birth and lineage. 
The representative of one of the oldest and noblest 
of English families, the heir of one of the most 
splendid estates in the country, he was eminently 
fitted to be the leader of the aristocracy of his native 
land. All his instincts were their instincts, his very 
prejudices were those most dear to the hearts of his 
own class. If he lacked the cold and clear judgment 
of the statesman, he had that which in some measure 
atoned for it—the quick instinctive feelings of an 
English gentleman. 

No one who knew Lord Derby could ever dream 
that he would at any time be false to his order, or to 
his country. No one ever doubted that amidst all 
the vicissitudes and chances of public life, the honour 
of his sovereign and of his native land would still be 
as dear to him as his own honour. The very position 
iWhich it was his lot to occupy, first as heir and after¬ 
wards as owner, of the stately demesne of Knowsley, 
and all the broad lands attaching to the Earldom of 
Derby, was of itself sufficient to render him a safe 
guide to the aristocracy of his countiy. Weighted 
by the honours and the riches which it was his 
good fortune to enjoy, it was hardly possible for him 
to stray aside from the path of safety. It might 
e^tly , however, have been that his position should 
hasp^^^ad suc^ an effect upon his character, as to 
extract his sympathies, and make him the great 
i^h^er of daises in the country; wh^e he widded 

sn^ehOijiS^^power. 
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But allied to his aristocratic feelings and prejudices 
was a noble chivalry of character, not unworthy of 
one who was the descendant of so many gallant 
knights, which led him at all times to extend a pro¬ 
tecting arm over the multitude. He hated democracy 
with a fierce hatred that was almost insane, but he 
was at all times ready to show the most generous 
consideration towards the poor. He had, in fact, 
the feelings of a feudal chief, who whilst maintaining 
with the most rigorous impartiality all the rights and 
privileges of his own order, yet acknowledged that he 
had special duties to perform towards the orders 
beneath him, and was at all times ready to perform 
those duties in the most liberal manner. 

The world has seen some noblemen who have been 
staunch Liberals in politics, but who in private life 
have unfortunately been the reverse of liberal. Lord 
Derby, though the most Consefvative of statesmen, 
was personally the most liberal of men. It is not 
necessary to dwell upon any special acts of his, 
in his dealings with his fellow men, but the great 
part he took in the relief of the sufferers in his own 
country during the time of the Cotton Famine will 
always be gratefully remembered in Lancashire, and 
it can hardly be doubted that it had no small political 
results. 

s 

Haughty, quick-tempered, and often rash of speech, 
Lord Derby undoubtedly was. He had committed 
during his long public life many mistakes ; he had 
uttered many sayings which had no sooner fallen 
from his lips than they were repented of; but repent¬ 
ance came so quickly after the fault, and was always 
accompanied by confession so candid, and reparation 
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so ample, that one can but say of him that ‘e’en his 
failings leant to virtue’s side.’ Nor can we wonder 
that one who had at his command so much ample 
debating power, and who was for so many years 
mixed up with the heat of party conflict, should at 
times have made use of language which occasioned 
pain to others. In his day he had been the object 
of O’Connell’s fiercest abuse—he had enjoyed the 
honour of being called ‘shave-beggar,’ by the great 
Dan—and from O’Connell’s days down to our own, 
he has been in the thick of every political battle 
which the country has seen waged. He was thus 
trained as it were against his will in the arts of 
invective and abuse; but often as he was led into 
indiscretions in the heat of party warfare, he was 
always ready afterwards with that ample explanation 
which more than anything else in the political con¬ 
flict, may be said to .turn away wrath. 

Thus it happened that both in the House of Com¬ 
mons and the House of Lords, the Earl of Derby 
has been popular with the members of both parties. 
His dashing onslaughts commanded the admiration 
even of those against whom they were directed, and 
he was respected and esteemed by his most deter¬ 
mined political opponents. In all these respects, 
then. Lord Derby made an admirable party leader. 
He had courage of a rare kind; he had ready elo¬ 
quence, and a lively fancy, and he had that mag¬ 
nanimity of character which not only secures the 
aflec|ipns of friends, but compels the respect of 
opponents. A^d though there was often a want of 
caution about |iis movements, his quick wit, and his 
instiii^ve; of the feelings of the class of 
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which he was so distinguished a member, did much 
to atone for any temporary rashness. He led the 
gentlemen of England, and it would have been diffi¬ 
cult to find anywhere a man who was better qualified 
to perform that task. 

When we come to consider the Earl’s rank as an 
administrative statesman, we find that he shines more 
in general principles than in matters of detail. Lord 
Derby was indeed too apt to look upon the minutiae 
of official business with a feeling akin to impatience. 
He was far more of the party leader than of the ad¬ 
ministrator, and in this respect he bore a striking 
resemblance to the old school of English statesmen, 
men, who though they had the highest capacity for 
governing, yet looked upon the details of office as 
matters almost beneath their consideration ; and yet 
no one can forget that during his three administrations 
the Earl carried to a successful issue some of the 
most important legislative reforms which the present 
generation has witnessed. 

It is no doubt true that the chief share in these 

reforms might be claimed by subordinate members of 

the administrations ; but Lord Derby has at least the 

credit of having lent his powerful assistance to them, 

and in many cases the acts which were done were his 

acts alone. The frank and immediate recognition of 

« 

Louis Napoleon, for instance, after the coup d’/iaf, was 
not only one of the most momentous and important 
proceedings ever taken by an English minister, but 
it was proof that, despite all which might be said by 
his detractors. Lord Derby had no lack*of a keen 
sagacity. 

At the time at which the results of the coup d'itat 
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were so readily and fully recc^ized by the govern¬ 
ment, Louis Napoleon was universally unpopular in 
England, and Radical writers were even urging us 
t9 enter upon a war for the sake of avenging the 
wrongs suffered by French Republicanism. It was at 
this very time that Lord Derby had the daring to 
place England in such a position that from that day 
down to the present moment, she and France have 
beeri knit together in bonds of unbroken amity. How 
much we owe to the Earl for this act, an act which a 
man of less courage, and of a lesser degree of inflexi¬ 
bility, would scarcely have ventured upon, we can 
never know; but this at least is certain, that had he 
done nothing else during his whole public life, he 
would still have left us his debtor. 

His career as an adihinistrator was marked however 
by more than one remarkable success. In 1833, as a 
young man, it was his happy lot to propose in his official 
capacity as Secretary to the Colonies, that measure 
upon which, even now, no Englishman can look back 
without a thrill of pride—the act for the emancipation 
of the West India slaves; and as Prime Minister, the 
work which he accomplished in the reform of the 
Chancery Courts, in the establishment of the militia, 
in the reconstitution of the Indian Government, and 
in the reform of our representative system, was such as 
to ^ve him a high place amongst the ranks of English 

statesm«v 

We do not propose to attempt any sketch of his 
care(^ we may go back to his early days, and 

pre$^ to ojftr readers as the young Minister of 
head^ lbfty y6af|i ago, as he was ' photographed* with 
l»en ail^ lively magazine writer, who has 
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doubtless long ago ceased td present the world with 
Parliamentary portraits. Here is a sketch of Lord 
Derby when he was plain Mr. Stanley, and Secretary 
for Ireland at the time of the agitation for repeal 
‘ While his adversary is speaking he shows little self- 
command ; he listens with a spirit of mockery, which 
is not intended to be offensive, but which causes dis¬ 
pleasure ; he turns round to his neighbouring minis¬ 
ter, and whispers and laughs; he tosses up his head, 
and exhibits a restlessness and impatience of whit he 
considers to be either sophistry, ignorance, or ab¬ 
surdity ; he cannot sit for a moment in tranquillity, 
but alternately throws himself back or opens his 
knees, and putting the palms of his hands together, 
bends "down his head, and after remaining in this 
attitude, suddenly recovers himself, and seems ready 
to spring forward to reply. This sort of Parlia¬ 
mentary Pantomime is not relished by the Oppo¬ 
sition. 

‘ When, however, he has got fairly on his legs, he 
shows an utter absence of the nervousness and sus¬ 
ceptibility which one might have anticipated from an 
orator whose silence is so much on wires. With a clear, 
distinct voice, whose fault consists in its approach to 
an occasional shrillness, and with a surprising facility 
of neat and simple phrase, which is admirably adapted 
to the purposes of exposition, he takes up every 
argument and every fact which have been pressed on 
the other side, and leaves no topic and no assertion 
untouched. If he cannot contradict he qualifies; if 
he cannot refute he embarrasses, and when he can 
contradict and can refute, he performs one office with 
asperity, and the other with derision. His gesture 
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easy, graceful, unaffected, and impressive ; his attitude 
manly, and free from any of the artifices of deport¬ 
ment which Sir Robert Peel is suffered at times to 
employ. He has great strenuousness, and even ar¬ 
dour, and after having laid his ant^onist prostrate, 
exults in his overthrow.’ 

Such is the sketch of Lord Derby as he appeared 
nearly forty years ago, and there is much in it that 
could be truthfully applied to his appearance in the 
House of Lords to the very last year of his life. As a 
young man, he was regarded with peculiar hatred by 
the Irish repealers. His ‘ aristocratic demeanour ’— 
which might, one would think, have been pardoned in 
the heir of the Stanleys—was regarded by the ragged 
regiment of Irish patriots as something specially 
designed to insult and annoy them. 

A-t that time of his life Lord Derby used his eye¬ 
glass constantly, and, as all the world knows, an eye¬ 
glass can be used in such a manner as to indicate not 
a little of the private feeling of the person who carries 
it. O’Connell and his tribe of relatives used literally 
to writhe under the quizzing they received through 
the glass worn by the haughty young man of ‘ aristo¬ 
cratic demeanour,’ who filled the responsible post of 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, who despite his high birth 
and haughty bearing, was at all times ready to meet 
and conquer the most accomplished Irish debater in 
the House of Commops. 

We have said that there are features in the portrait 
of Mf. S^nley of 1831, which are to be detected in 
the Lord Derby bf; 1869. There is, however, as may 
wdl bis expc!^c4i |a marked difference between the 
twa JDiiriii|fj|||s }|iter years the Earl used to come 
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down to the House in an open carriage, and entering 
the building by the peers’ doorway, he would hobble 
into the House itself with the aid of a stout oak walking- 
stick. The eye-glass of 1831 had been replaced by 
spectacles, which sat remarkably well upon his promi¬ 
nent Roman nose. His fine expansive forehead was 
hidden by the hat, which was usually pulled so far 
down that the brim shaded half his face. His arms 
were folded across his breast, and his glance turned 
downwards. 

Occasionally during some important speech, a trace 
of the old restlessness would show itself; but it was 
seldom more than a trace. He would lift his head 
quickly, cast a piercing glance at the speaker, and 
move his lips, as though he was talking to himself. 
But in another instant.the head would be bent down 
once more, and it would be difficult for the spectator 
to know that the Earl was npt asleep. At other times 
he would turn towards the peer seated next him— 
almost invariably Lord Chelmsford—and whisper a 
few words in his ear ; or he would beckon—though 
this was very rarely the case—to Lord Cairns, and 
having drawn him to his side, would hold a brief con¬ 
ference with him. Once or twice when the subject 
under discussion was that in which he took so deep a 
personal interest—the state of Ireland—he would 
spring to his feet, when he wished to speak, with all 
the impulsive haste which characterised him in his 
youth. When he did so, of course, whoever else 
might have risen at the same moment, always gave 
way to him ; for his position in the House of Lords 
was one of undisputed pre-eminence. On these occa¬ 
sions he would dash into the disrassion with some- 
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thing of the heat and ardour which he so often 
displayed in early life; and up to the last he dis¬ 
played undimmed intellectual powers, and an elo¬ 
quence which nothing but his physical weakness 
marred. 

We have spoken already of his memorable speech 
on the second reading of the Irish Church Bill. 
Though the veteran statesman never showed more 
complete physical exhaustion than he did during the 
delivery of that speech, the effort was one which was 
not unworthy of his fame, and which certainly pro¬ 
duced upon the audience to which it was addressed 
a deeper impression than almost any other speech of 
that great debate. As a rule, he spoke as little as 
possible after his retirement from office. He evidently 
felt his own feebleness greatly, and was very anxious 
to husband his resources. 

Most of the peers as 'they entered, paused’ at his 
seat, to shake hands with him ; but latterly even this 
seemed to become an irksome task to him ; and he 
would slip away from the House so quietly that few 
members knew when he had left. It seemed during 
the whole of his last session in Parliament that the 
shadow of death was upon him. More than once, 
after the terrible attack under which he laboured in 
the spring of 1868, he spoke of himself to his friends 
as ‘ a broken man,’ and broken he undoubtedly was 
so far as his, physiesal* strength was concerned. He 
was indeed little more than the shadow of his former 
self; but heart was still as gay and as light as 
when, in his earlier' 3irears, he could leave the House 
after an exhausting q^bate, upon the China question, 

arm->in-afih wi]& 4>orting peer, and busy in the 

" ' " ‘0 
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discussion of the chances of a favourite for the Two 
Thousand Guineas. 

He had a pleasant laugh, a bright smile, a gentle 
word for all his friends. He could even indulge in 
playful satire towards his political opponents, and 
despite the agonies which the disease under which he 
laboured inflicted upon him* he was always cheerful 
and free from the moroseness and bitterness which 
are too often the accompaniments of severe physical 
pain. 

That Lord Derby deserved a high place as a 
literary man no one who has read his translation of 
the ‘ Iliad ’ can deny. This translation was accom¬ 
plished during the intervals of his rest from political 
labour, and was at first intended for private circulation 
only. Its singular fidelity, the scholarship which it 
displays, and its marked literary ability, all combine 
to give*it a high place amongst similar works. There 
is one little specimen of his lighter work in translation 
which we venture to transcribe here. It is the 9th 
Ode of Book III. of Horace :— 

TO LYDIA. 

Horace: While I was dear to thee, 

While with encircling arms 
No youth preferred to me 
Dared to profane thy bosom’s snowy charms ; 

I envied not, by thee adored, 

The wealth, the bliss of Persia’s lord, 

♦ 

Lydia: While all thy bosom glowed 
With love for me alone, 

While Lydia there abode, 

Where Cbloe now has fixed her hateful throne; 

Well pleased, our Roman Ilia’s fame 
I deemed eclipsed by Lydia’s name. 
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H<frac€: ’Tls true, my captive heart 
The fair-haired Chloe sways, 

Skilled with transcendent art 
To touch the lyre, and breathe harmonious lays : 
For her my life were gladly paid 
So Heaven would spare my Cretan maid. 

Lydia. My breast with fond desire 
For youthful Calais burns ; 

Touched with a mutual fire, 

The son of Omithus my love returns ; 

For him I’d doubly die with joy, 

So Heaven would spare my Thurian boy, 

Horace: What, if the former chain 
That we too rashly broke, 

We yet should weave again, 

And bow once more beneath th’ accustomed yoke ? 
If Chloe’s sway no more I own, 

And Lydia fill the vacant throne ? 

Lydia : Though bright as morning-star 
My Calais’ beaming brow'; 

Thov^h more inconstant far, 

And easier chafed than Adria’s billows thou ; 

With thee my life I’d gladly spend. 

Content with thee that life to end. 


What the Earl was as a sportsman, we need not 
say. He belonged, however, to that best class of the 
patrons of the turf, the men who regarded sport as a 
pastime not as a profession; and when he saw how 
terrible were the effects of gambling upon the turf 
on many of . the younger members of the aristocracy, 
he did not hesitate to sacrifice his own inclinations, 
and with^rsiw from a pursuit in which he set an ex¬ 
ample whicn proved to be a mischievous one in the 
case of others. Ofteni indiscreet and impetuous, when 
we have said we have really mentioned his 
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worst faults. Undoubtedly he was one of the most 
remarkable figures in the arena of politics, and those 
who. remember him, who knew him, who often heard 
him speak, may think with satisfaction that they have 
known almost the last member of a great race—for 
Lord Derby belonged essentially to a past school of 
statesmen, and had but little in common with the men 
who surrounded him and succeeded him. 




THE LATE EARL OF CLARENDON* 


It is, as we all know, a great thing to be wise ; but, 
failing the actual possession of wisdom, the next best 
thing is unquestionably to look wise. You may not 
be very witty or very eloquent, or very profound; but, 
providing you know when to hold your tongue, and 
nod your head like Burleigh, the world will certainly 
give you credit for being much wiser than you are. 

Now whether the Right Hon. George Villiers, fourth 
Earl of Clarendon, is re;ally a wise man many persons 
are inclined to doubt. The noble Earl has his enemies 
and detractors like other men ; and even all of those 
who admire the cool patrician skill with which he 
can manage a difficult negotiation, are not inclined to 
give him credit for having those sterling qualities of 
mind which are as much needed in diplomacy as in 
any other branch of the business of life. Neverthe¬ 
less, there is one point upon *which friends and foes 
must alike agree, and that is, that Lord Clarendon 
is upon the whole the wisest-looking man in the 
House of Lords. 

The Earl’s face is a mask—a mask which speaks in 
evexy \ymkle, in every line, in the simper which plays 
around :^ moa^ and in the strange twinkle of the 

' Written in 1869.. 
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eyes—of an unfathomable store of wisdom and of 
cunning hidden behind that weather-beaten counten-* 
ance. You have but to look at my Lord Clarendon 
in order to pick him out as the fittest man in the 
House of Lords to conduct the foreign relations of 
England upon the old system of diplomacy. You 
have but to watch the play of those mobile features in 
order to see how perfect a master the man is of the arts 
of political fence, with what an easy grace he would 
meet an awkward question by—shall we call it an ; 
evasion }—and how calm and how unruffled he would 
be in the conflict of diplomacy, when an exciting 
crisis had been reached, and tempers were moved, 
and little bits of ‘ the true mind ’ of the chess-players 
with whom he was contending were being brought to 
light. 

In such a crisis as that you can imagine Lord 
Clarendon, with the ever-present simper playing 
blandly over the yellow, wrinkled face, and the cold 
grey eyes coolly watching each movement of the foe, 
gaining triumphs which men of thrice his intellectual 
capacity might sigh for in vain. He is worth looking 
at, moreover, as a specimen of the school of diploma¬ 
tists which is fast passing away, and which will soon, 
let us hope, be gone altogether. His patrician air, 
his courtly manner, the brilliant moral courage which 
enables him to disregard obligations which would 
fetter more scrupulous men, combine to make him a 
perfect type of the aristocratic diplomatist who in his 
time has played so large a part in the affairs of 
Europe. 

Can you wonder at bis being the most popular 
diplomatist in the world? Lord Clarendon has never 

u 
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been inoculated with the ideas of the new school 
which the present generation has seen rise in things 
diplomatic. He would never forget for a moment 
the etiquette which surrounds a throne, or the charm 
which may be found in a persuasive and conciliatory 
manner; and he would shrink from the dangerous 
doctrines which have been preached of late years in 
the matter of nationalities and of intervention and 
non-intervention, with a horror which would perhaps 
be more real than anything else about him. 

Very different is the bearing of the noble Earl from 
that of his great friend and ally Lord Russell. Where 
the one is fussy, noisy, and disagreeable, the other is 
calm, silent, and bland. Where Lord Russell would 
write ten despatches Lord Clarendon would write 
one ; and in ten of Lord Clarendon’s despatches less 
the real mind of the writer would be shown than 
in one of Lord Russell’s. Very different, too, is Lord 
Clarendon from his noble connection Lord Derby. 
The veteran Earl can hardly fail to regard with dismay 
the absence of diplomatic reticence by which his pre¬ 
decessor at the Foreign Office is distinguished. 
Under his rule Mr. Reverdy Johnson would never 
have concluded the famous convention which has 
unfortunately settled nothing. The wily old gentle¬ 
man who in his seventieth year takes a more active 
part in public business than many a worn-out young 
peer of three-and-thirty, would never have believed in 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson. He would have listened gra¬ 
ciously to all that the too-famous Maryland lawyer 

he would have accepted with a 
oily blandishments in which the 
i^t so largely, and he would 


had to h|m; 

pleasj^t smile'tltose 
American minisKr 
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have taken Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s measure at the 
same moment, and have recognised his promises and 
professions at their true value. 

So far, of course, this is to Lord Clarendon’s credit: 
but, upon the other hand, there was the possibility, 
nay, there was the probability, that the United States 
might have accepted Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s settle¬ 
ment of the Alabama dispute. Had Lord Clarendon 
been in office instead of Lord Stanley, however, when 
that convention was proposed, the United States’ 
Government would never have been afforded the 
chance of accepting it The Earl abides by the old 
order of things, and has no idea of abandoning the 
paths in whjich he has so long walked, in favour of 
those which the modern race of diplomatists is begin¬ 
ning to affect 

Four times has Lord Clarendon been Foreign Sec¬ 
retary, and the present is the sixth Cabinet in which 
he has occupied a leading post In addition to the 
office which he now fills, he has been Lord Privy 
Seal, President of the Board of Trade, and Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. For nearly half-a-century. 
he has taken part in the diplomatic service of the 
country, his name is known in every court in Europe, 
and in Ireland he is possibly too well known as 
having been for five years of unexampled misery and 
depression. Viceroy of the country. 

He has thus held some of the most important posts 
which any statesman can fill, and has for nearly fifty 
years been amongst the favoured few whose lot it is 
to ‘ moyld a mighty state’s decrees, and shape the 
whispers of a thfone.’ And whilst he has enjoyed 
the political power attaching to such a position, his 
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personal influence has been hardly less note-worthy,’ 
Descended from the brother of the famous George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and from the equally 
famous Edward Hyde, Lord Clarendon, who was 
the grandfather of two English queens, the Earl is 
a Grand Seigneur of the first type of his order, 
entitled by his rank, his wealth, and his family con¬ 
nections, to the social and personal influence which 
belongs only to a few amongst us. 

It is just fifty years since the veteran diplomatist 
commenced his public career; for it was in 1820 that 
he was sent to St. Petersburg as attach^ to the em¬ 
bassy there. It was eleven years later, however, 
before Mr. ’Villiers was entrusted with any post of 
importance. In 1831 he was sent to Paris to arrange 
certain fiscal and other matters, the arrangement 
being dignified by the name of a commercial treaty, 
for at that time it need hardly be said that English 
politicians and diplomatists had no idea of the possi¬ 
bility of such a commercial treaty as that which was 
subsequently concluded between the French and 
English Governments, through the agency of Mr. 
Cobden. 

Seven years after this time, in December, 1838, 
Mr. Villiers succeeded his uncle in the earldom of 


Clarendon. He was at that time the English minis¬ 
ter 'at Madrid, but upon succeeding to the title he- 
immediately sent in his resignation of the post he 
was holding, and returning to England, took his seat 
in ;th^ '|Hduse of Lords. Hitherto Lord Clarendon 
had merely^ a diplomatist, and nothing more. 

b^ of the aciSve politicians of 

the ^ twenty years of life as 
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a member of the diplomatic profession for the still 
larger arena upon which he had entered, and en¬ 
dowed with the manifold gifts of i fortune—in the 
shape of wealth, rank, and influential connections— 
at which we have hinted, he was soon enabled to 
take a leading position in the House of Lords. Ere 
he had been for twelve months a member of that 
assembly, he was invited by the then Prime Minister, 
Lord Melbourne, to join the Ministry with a seat in 
the Cabinet as Lord Privy Seal. He did so, and thus 
commenced a political career which has upon the 
whole been one of the most evenly successful of any 
which the present generation has witnessed. 

A few months after he became Lord Privy Seal 
the Earl was transferred to the post of Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, and this office he retained 
until the autumn of 1841, when the Whig ministry 
resigned, and Sir Robert Peef accepted office. Five 
stormy and eventful years in the history of England 
followed, and it was not until 1846 that Lord 
Clarendon was again permitted to taste those sweets 
of office which are supposed to be peculiarly grateful 
to the Whig palate. 

Upon this occasion, however, he was not chosen 
for one of those ornamental posts which he had 
hitherto held. Lord John Russell had .recognised 
the shrewdness of the ex-Minister to Spain, and he 
entrusted to him the important post of President of 
the Board of Trade. That post was in 1846 one 
of peculiar importance, for the commercial revolution 
effected by the repeal of the Corn Laws had imposed 
upon the Board of Trade many special duties. Lord 

Clarendon discharged those duties with marked 
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ability, and at the end of twelve months he was 
promoted to the still more important post of Viceroy 
of Ireland. 

That he was not popular with the Irish people 
during his term of office cannot, we venture to say, 
be said to be any discredit to the Earl of Clarendon. 
He had to deal with Ireland during one of the worst 
epochs in its history. In addition to the disaffec¬ 
tion of which we have seen so many indications of 
late years, Ireland was at that time suffering from 
the most abject poverty, and her starving people had 
absolutely no prospect before them but death or 
emigration. It would be too much to say that Lord 
Clarendon did all that might have been expected 
of him at this difficult crisis in Irish history. Nay, 
it is unquestionable, that despite the considerable 
reputation he had achieved in the House of Lords, 
he did not accomplisH his task as satisfactorily as 
it might have been accomplished by many statesmen 
of less repute. The truth is that at that period in its 
history, Ireland did not want diplomatic cunning and 
shrewdness; it wanted bread. It did not need the 
simpering politeness of a courtier, but it did need 
the generous sympathy of a friend. Lord Clarendon 
did his best in Ireland, ‘ according to his light,’ but 
the case was one which a Talleyrand himself, would 
have failed to treat with success. 

If Lord Clarendon failed to conciliate the people 
of Ireland, however, he certainly won an increased 
reputatidh at home. Two years after his arrival at 
the Cliil!li8^ at lJuilin he was made a Knight of the 
Iparteri^ln reco^ni|ion of his services to the Govern¬ 
ment ajw the vC|own, and when he returned to 
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England, in 1852, he found himself occupying a still 
higher position in the House of Lords than he had 
previously held. For just one year the noble Earl 
was out of office, the time being during Lord Derby’s 
first premiership. Then Lord Aberdeen came in at 
the head of the famous Coalition Ministry, and Lord 
Clarendon was for the first time placed in the position 
which he has so often since occupied, and entrusted 
with the charge of the Foreign affairs of the country. 

The Coalition Government continued in existence 
for two momentous years, and during those two years 
England entered upon the Crimean War. Could 
Lord Clarendon have saved us from the terrible 
blunders which culminated in the winter campaign 
before Sebastopol.? We do not pretend to answer 
the question, but it is at least certain that more than 
one of the gentlemen who are now his colleagues 
believe that he could have done so. 

Mr. Bright, for instance, in more than one of those 
wonderful orations with which he at once electrified 
and enraged the House of Commons during the days 
of the Crimean War, made several attacks upon the 
noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs. ‘ Lord Claren¬ 
don has told us,' he once remarked with a bitter 
sneer,' that Europe was standing on a mine, and did 
not know it I do not know that he is much more 
acute than other people, but I can fancy that Lord 
Clarendon, by the blunders of his negotiations, and 
the alliances he has endeavoured to form, has placed 
this country on a mine far more dangerous and de¬ 
structive than that upon which he thinks Europe was 
placed by the colossal power of Russia.’ 

It will thus be seen that Lord Clarendon’s diplo- 
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matic efforts, duritig the troublous times iri which hd 
Entered upon the charge of the Foreign Office, were 
not universally appreciated. Nothing, however, dis^ 
credits diplomacy like war, and it is only natural that 
it should be so, since the first object of diplomacy 
ought to be to keep us out of war. 

Nevertheless, whether Lord Clarendon managed 
his department well or ill during the two years from 
February, 1853, to February, 1855, whilst Lord 
Aberdeen presided over the Coalition Ministry, he 
was at least successful in securing such a position 
for himself that when the Coalition was broken up— 
had fled away howling to the back benches at the 
first sight of the David who came fOrth to attack it 
with sling and stone, to adopt Mr, Bright’s metaphor 
—and when Lord Palmerston had been called upon 
to take the head of affairs. Lord Clarendon retained 
his post as Foreign Secretary. Nay, during the short 
interregnum in which Lord Derby was vainly en¬ 
deavouring in 1855 to form a ministry, Lord Claren¬ 
don received from the noble Earl the offer of the place 
he had held under Lord Aberdeen. 

It thus came to pass that the Earl of Clarendoa 
was Foreign Secretary when the Paris Conference of 
1856 was held. At that Conference he represented 
England. How he represented it we need hardly 
say.. The most ardent of his admirers will at least 
admit that there were some things in. his conduct 
of which they had reason to disapprove. At that 
famous gathering of plenipotentiaries, craftiness met 
craftine^^'and our English diplomatist found his 
match. Possibly, it was out of simple complaisance» 
andirQlu ade^im make himself agreeable on what 
he matter, that he toc^ a part 
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Which was hardly creditable to an English statesman, 
with respect to the press of Belgium; but no such 
excuse can be offered for his failure to secure for 
England upon the great points in dispute such terms 
as she was fairly entitled to. 

Lord Clarendon came back from Paris with 
damaged plumage. He had been in the fight, and 
he had failed to come out of it with tha honours of 
the day. But what would you have.? Somebody 
must be beaten at the council board as well as on 
the field of battle, and, after all. Lord Clarendon 
succumbed to influences against which the ordinary 
resources of diplomacy provided no defence. He 
was beaten moi% by his allies than his enemies. 
Nevertheless we must remember this incident in the 
Earl’s career, and it cannot be forgotten by those who 
wish to show where he won his triumphs, and what 
were his failures. * 

Until February, 1858, Lord Clarendon continued 
to hold his post as Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, under Lord Palmerston, and it was not until 
he had occupied that important office for exactly five 
years that he had again to pass into opposition. For 
eighteen months he assumed the part of a critic, and 
for the most part let us say, in passing, of a very 
fair and moderate critic of a foreign policy, of which 
he was not the head ; then Lord Palmerston came 
back to office. Strange to say, however, when he 
did so he did not summon Lord Clarendon at once 
to his aid. Many were the reasons given for his not 
doing so. It is unnecessary that we should dwell 
upon those reasons, or seek to eliminate the truth 
from the gossip of the day. It is ^ough to say, 
that for nearly five years, during which' time Lord 
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Russell was at the head of foreign affairs, Lord 
Clarendon continued out of office. Then he became 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, in April, 
1864, a change consequent upon the premature death 
of the Duke of Newcastle. 

This ornamental post he continued to , hold until 
the death of Lord Palmerston, in the autumn of the 
following year. Then Lord Russell was given to 
us as Prime Minister once more, and was in con¬ 
sequence compelled to relinquish the seals of the 
Foreign Office. There was but one man possible in 
Lord Russell’s place, and that was the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, who, accordingly, for the 
third time entered upon the charge of our foreign 
affairs, ahd continued to. fulfil that charge until the 
defeat of the Russell administration in the summer 
of 1866. 

The defeat of the Liberal party upon that memor¬ 
able occasion arose upon the question of Reform, 
and it is to be taken at once as a compliment to 
Lord Clarendon’s ability as a diplomatist, and as a 
proof of Lord Derby’s opinion of the views which 
he entertained with regard to the Reform Question, 
that the Conservative leader, when he was called 
upon to form an administration for a second time 
invited the Whig Foreign Secretary to retain office 
under him. For a second time he was met with a 
refusal. Lord Clarendon passed into opposition with 
his friends; but when Mr. Gladstone became Prime 
Minister, in December, 1868, the noble Earl at once 
retufi^iifjp tite F^ Office, and there he has ever 
since remained. ' f 

, A l^pid sketcl| of Lord Clarendon’s career, like 
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this, affords little room for any detailed criticism 
upon his foreign policy, or rather upon the manner 
in which he has carried out the foreign policy of the 
different governments of which he has been a mem¬ 
ber. We have pointed out one notable instance 
in which it is generally admitted that Lord Claren¬ 
don failed ; it would be decidedly unfair, however, to 
deny that there are other instances in which he has 
achieved a very marked success. 

For instance, we saw in his reply to Mr. Secretary 
Fish, on the Alabama Question, a fair specimen of 
the cool, gentlemanly fashion in which he can handle 
an opponent, and without apparently resorting to 
any excessive exertion on his own part, leave his 
antagonist prostrate on the field. We have spoken 
of the favour which Lord Clarendon enjoys in the 
eye of more than one European sovereign. The 
leaders of the courts and * governments of the 
Continent never succeeded in understanding Lord 
Stanley’s policy; they could not comprehend the 
possibility of a man who was the representative of 
a great nation, assuming a judicial attitude, rather* 
than one proper to an advocate. The consequence 
was, that the old-fashioned diplomatists were not a 
little afraid of the member for King’s Lynn ; they 
never knew what his next move might be; and the 
careless frankness with which he revealed his hopes 
and fears was far more terrible to them than any 
amount of Machiavellian reserve and duplicity would 
have been. 

But the Earl of Clarendon is one of themselves. 
He plays the ‘ high chess game ’ according to the old 
rules. He loves the same principles, and follows the 
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same precedents as those upon which they them¬ 
selves act They do not find fault with him if he 
occasionally succeeds in performing some adroit little 
manoeuvre which gains an advantage for England 
at the expense of another power. The move has 
been made in strict accordance with the prescribed 
rules and regulations of the game in which they are 
all engaged. 

And on the other hand, they are never puzzled by 
any doubts as to a possible excess of scrupulous¬ 
ness on his part, which might induce him to adopt 
some strange and unexpected policy in any negotia¬ 
tion in which they were engaged. They take his 
reserve, his frankness, his smiles, his charming cour¬ 
tesy, and his cool indifference, for being worth just 
as much as, and no more than, the same things are 
worth in themselves, and it is only speaking the truth 
to say that they are sddom, if ever, deceived in their 
calculations. 

Well, if the relations of a country with its neigh¬ 
bours are still to be conducted upon the time- 
honoured principle which has so long held good 
amongst us, if each power is to treat every other 
power as its natural enemy, if all are to do their best 
to outwit and to deceive everybody else, if the first 
rule of diplomacy is to be secrecy, and the second 
duplicity, and if each nation is to act upon the 
assumption that all other nations are ruled by 
knaVbs, who are to be trusted no further than they 
can be seen, we have in the Right Honourable the 
Earl qf Clarendon a fair Foreign Secretary. It is 
quite possible that he may occasionally meet more 
than ^ match: jbq did so at Paris. But, on the 
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other hand, he is just as likely to overmatch some¬ 
body else. 

So long, therefore, as the foreign policy of every 
nation is to be a policy of overreaching, we can 
hardly do better than entrust our foreign affairs to 
this preternaturally wise-looking old gentleman, 
whose head is crammed with the records of half- 
a-century’s intrigues on the part of every CoUrt in 
Europe; who is as intimately acquainted with the 
leading men of foreign powers as with the members 
of our own House of Lords; who is ‘ up' to every 
move and every shuffle in the great game which he 
has played so long, and who has acquired a certain 
easy dexterity in the management of that game by 
a practice which had commenced before most of us 
were born. You may search England in vain ere you 
will discover a Foreign Minister of the old stamp 
who will compare with Lord Clarendon. 

But are we never to advance beyond the present 
systemAre the honour of kings, the happiness of 
nations, the lives of millions of human beings, to be 
for ever confided to the keeping of a score of crafty 
politicians, who think it no shame to dupe, and to 
deceive, to shirk engagements, retreat from solemn' 
undertakings, and abandon pledges, if by so doing: 
they fancy they can advance the particular policy 
■which they have in view > It may be that we must 
for ever continue to march upon the old lines, and 
trust to the old safeguards. 

England has, however, seen at least the first faint 
indications of a brighter day,—a day in which honour 
and good faith, and a wholesome frankness and pub¬ 
licity shall belong as much to publiq as to private 
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aftairs. The present Earl of Derby has shown us that 
we do not abandon all our bulwarks when we consent 
occasionally to transact our business with foreign 
powers upon the same principles as those which we 
adopt in transacting our business with our friends 
and our commercial associates. 

We have had other instances of the diplomatic 
triumphs which may be achieved without the aid of 
what the world calls diplomacy, through simple 
earnestness, and mutual honour and integrity. Surely 
we may hope that the day may come in which a better 
‘foreign policy’ may prevail amongst all nations 
than that which now finds favour with them ; in 
which we shall not appeal in vain to the sense of 
justice entertained by our neighbours, near or dis¬ 
tant, and in which the communications of one 
Government with another will be conducted by some 
simpler and safer process than the secret channels of 
foreign offices, and the ‘ cyphers ’ of diplomatic cor¬ 
respondence. It may be a dream to hope that such 
a change will ever take place*; but should that 
change be accomplished, we shall have taken the 
first step, and not an inconsiderable one, towards that 
‘ federation of mankind ’ for which the enthusiasts of 
all ages have longed and prayed. 

But, to return to Lord Clarendon, we cannot close 
this sketch without noticing one singular circum¬ 
stance in connection with the position which he at 
present occupies. It is the Earl’s extreme unpopu¬ 
larity with a large section of the party with which 
he has for so many years consistently acted. Dislike 
is ^ iJiilS'* word with which to describe the feeling 
entert»ned towar<|s Lord Clarendon by the Radicals. 
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There are men now in the Ministry of which Lord 
Clarendon is one of the most prominent members, 
who boil with indignation whenever the name of the 
Foreign Secretary is mentioned, and it is well known 
to those who are acquainted with the secret history 
of the Liberal party during the last two years, 
that Mr. Gladstone was fiercely blamed by some 
of his colleagues for entrusting the Fgreign Office 
to him. 

The cause of this antipathy is undoubtedly to be 
found in the position which Lord Clarendon occupies 
in relation to domestic politics. He is of the Whigs, 
Whiggish—a Whig, indeed, of the purest blood. No 
man in the House of Lords has less sympathy with 
the growing demands of democracy than the Earl 
of Clarendon, and none views with a colder or more 
cynical spirit the progress of those great popular 
movements which every country in Europe has of 
late years had to witness. The Conservative element 
is strong in his nature, and he would, if he could, keep 
the Foreign Office in much the same state as that in 
which it was when he first became, acquainted with 
diplomatic secrets, fifty years ago. 
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and unostentatious.”— Glasgow Volunteer News. 

' XI, 

THE SUBSTANTIVE SENIORITY ARMY LIST. Majors 

and Captains. Containing the Names of all Substantive 
Majors and Captains, Serving upon Full-pay or Retired 
upon Half-pay, arranged according to their Seniority in 
the Service, and in such order as immediately to exhibit 
the standing of every such Major or Captain for Promotion 
in his own Arm of the Service, whether Cavalry, Artillery, 
Engineers, Infantry, or Marines, specifying their particular 
Corps, and distinguishing those holding. Higher Brevet- 
ranL By Captain F. B. P. WHITE, ist W. 1 . Regiment. 
8vo, sewed, 2J‘. 

XII. 

THE BENOAL aUABTERLY ARMY LIST. Sewed, 15^. 
THE BOMBAY DO. DO. Sewed, 9J. 

THX ICADBAS SO. SO. Sewed, I2J. 

11 ' ' . I ' ■ '■'■t; - —. .. " ' ■> ■ 
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IBRARY OF 


J^ICTION. 


It is intended in this Series to produce books ot such merit 
that readers will care to preserve them on their shelves. They 
are well printed on good paper, handsomely bound, with a 
Frontispiece, and are sold at the moderate price of ^s. 6 d. each. 


I. 

fiOBnirQB>AT. By Charles 
Gibbon. With a Frontis¬ 
piece by Hennessy. [Beady. 

ir. 

KITTY. By Miss M. Be- 
tham-Edwards. [Ready. 

nr. 

HIKELl. By John Saun¬ 
ders, Author of “ Abel 
Drake’s Wife.” [Ready. 

IV. 

FOR LACK OF GOLD. By 

Charles Gibbon, Author 
of “ Robin Gray.” 


V. 

ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE. By 

John Saunders, Author of 
“ HireU.” 

VI. 

ONE OP TWO. ByJ. Hain 
Friswell, Author of “ The 
Gentle Life,” etc. 

vn. 

GOD’S PROVIDENCE 
HOUSE. By Mrs. G. 

LiNNiEus Banks. 

VIII. 

THE HOUSE OF RABT. 

By Mrs. GKorge HOOPER. 

IX. 

A FIGHT FOR LIFE. By 

MoY Thomas. 


Other Standard Novels to Jollow. 
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j^ORTHCOMING j^OYELS. 


L 

OFF THE SOLLIG'S. By Jean Ingelow, Infourvols. 

II. 

SEETA. By Col. Meadows Taylor, Author of Tara/' etc. 
In three vols. 

III. 

A LITTLE WORLD- By Geo. Manville Fenn, Author of 
The Sapphire Cross,” “ Mad,” etc. Three vols. 

IV. 

CIVIL SERVICE. By J. T, Listado, Author of “ Maurice 
Reynhart.” 2 vols. 

V. 

VANESSA. By the Author of Thomasina,” &c. 2 vols. 

VI. 

THE OUEEN^S SHILLING. By Capt. Arthur Griffiths, 

Author of “ Peccavi ; or, Geoffrey Singleton's Mistake.” 

2 vols. 

VII. 

CHESTERLEIGH. By Ansley Conyers. 3 vols. 

vni. 

SOIJIRE SILCHESTER^S’WHIM. By Mortimer Collins, 
Author of “ Marquis and Merchant,” “ The Princess 
Clarence,” &c. 3 vols. 

IX. 

WHAT 'TIS TO LOVE. By the Author of «Flora Adair,” 
“ The Value of Fosterstown,” etc. Three vols. 

X. 

JOHANNES OLAF. By E. de Wille, Translated by F. E. 
Bunnett. 

The author of this story enjoys a high reputation in Germany; and 
both English and German critics have spoken in terms of the wannest 
praise of this and her previous stories. She has been called ** The 
‘ George Eliot * of Germany.” 

XL 

TOO LATE. By Mrs. Newman. Two vols., crown 8vo. 

_ _ XII. 

UBETTSTS VEHTUEE. By Mrs. Russell Gray. Two 
vols.j, ^rown 8vo. 

CornhiU^ London, 
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ORKS. 


I. 

THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Walter Bagehot. 

A New Edition, revised and corrected, with an Introductory 
Dissertation on recent changes and events. Crown 8vo, 
7 ^, 6 ^. 

II. 

MEMOIES OF LEONORA CHRISTINA, Daughter of 

Christian IV. of Denmark. Written during her imprison¬ 
ment in the Blue Tower of the Royal Palace at Copenhagen, 
1663-1685. Translated by F. E. Bunnett {Translator of 
Grimm^s Life of Michael Angelo With an Auto¬ 
type Portrait of the Princess. Medium 8vo. 

III. 

MEMOIRS OF MRS. L-ffiTITIA BOOTHBY. Written by 
herself in the year 1775. Edited by William Clark 
Russell. Author of The Book of Authors,” etc. Crown 
8vo. 

IV. 

THE FORMS OF WATER IN RAIN AND RIVERS, ICE 
AND GLACIERS. With 32 Illustrations. By J. Tyn¬ 
dall, LL.D., F.R.S. Being VoL /. of The International 
Scientific Series, Price 5^^. 

f0r Prospectuses of the Series may be had of the publishers. 

For full announcement of the Series, see the end of this Catalogue. 


V. 

MEMORIES OF VILLIERSTOWN. By C. S. J. Crown 
8vo. With Frontispiece. 
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VL 

CHANG'E OF AIR AND SCENE. A Physician’s Hints about 
Doctors, Patients, Hygiene, and Society; with Notes of 
Excursions for Health in the Pyrenees, and amongst the 
Watering-places of France (inland and seaward), Switzer¬ 
land, Corsica, and the Mediterranean, By Dr. ALPHONSE 
Donn^. Large post 8vo. Price gj. 


Utility of Hygifene. 

The Hygifene of the Four Seasons. 
Exercise and Travels for Health. 
Mineral Waters, 

Sea Baths. 

Hydro-Therapeutics. 


Ilygitne of the Teeth. 
Hygiene of the Stomach. 
Hygiene of the Eyes. 
Hygiene of Nervous Women. 
The Toilet and Dress. 

Notes on Fever, 


Hygiine of the Lungs. 


**A useful and pleasantly-written book, containing many valuable 
hints on the general management of health from a shrewd and experienced 
medical man.”— Graphic, 


VII. 

SEPTninrs, A Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Author of “The Scarlet Letter,” “Transformation,” etc. 
One volume, crown 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt, gs. Second 
edition. ' 

A peculiar interest attaches to this work. It was the last thing the 
author wrote, and he may be said to have died as he finished it. 

The Athencmm says that “the book is full of Hawthorne’s most 
characteristic writing.” 


VIIL 

A TREATISE ON RELAPSING FEVER. By R. T. Lyons, 
Assistant-Surgeo'n Bengal Army. Small Post 8vo, ^s, 6rf. 


IX, 

NORMAN MACLEOD, D,D. : a Contribution towards his 
Biography. By Alexander Strahan. is. [Now Ready. 

•/ Repriuted, with namerous Additions, from the Contemporary 
Review, 


65, Comhill^ London. 
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X. 

HEBIEANN AGHA: An Eastern Narrative, By W. Gifford 
Palgrave, Author of ‘‘Travels in Central Arabia,” etc. 
2 vols., Crown 8vo. Cloth, extra gilt. Second Edition. i8j. 

•‘Reads like a tale of life, with all its incidents. The young will 
take to it for its love portions, the older for its descriptions, some in this 
day for its Arab philosophy.”— Athenaeum, 

“ The cardinal merit, however, of the stoiy is, to our thinking, the 
exquisite simplicity and purity of the love portion. There is a positive 
fragrance as of newly-mown hay about it, as compared with the 
artificially perfumed passions which are detailed to us with such gusto by 
our ordinary novel-writers in their endless volumes.”— Observer, 

XI. 

LIVES OP ENGLISH POPXJLAE LEADERS. No. i. Stephen 
Langton. By C, Edmund Maurice. Crown 8vo. ^s,(od, 

“The volume contains many interesting details, including some 
important documents. It will amply repay those who read it, whether 
as a chapter of the constitutional history of England or as the life of a 
great Englishman.”— Spectator, 

“Mr. Maurice has written p, very interesting book, which maybe 
read with equal pleasure and profit.”— Morning Post, 


XII., 

THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
M.A., Author of “Music and Morals,” etc. Crown 8vo. 
Ts, 6 d, 

Introductory. —L The Liberal Clergy. God. —II. Conception, 
III. Experience. Christianity. —IV. Character. V. yistory. The 
Bible. —VI. Essence. VII. Doctrine. The Articles. —VIII. 7 ’he 
Trinity. Original Sin. IX. Predestination. The Church. Life.— 
X. Pleasure. XL Sacrifice. Worship. —XIL The Lord^s Day, 
XIII. Preaching, Conclusion. —XlV, The Law of Progress. 



XIII. 

SIX PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENTS—1860-1872. Anno¬ 
tated by W. G. Brooke, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Cr. 8vo. 

9 ^" 

I. Gorham v. Bishop of Exeter.— 2, Westertori v, Liddell.— 3. 
Williams v. Bishop of Salisbury, and Wilson v. Feudal.— 4. Martin v, 
Mackonochie.—5. Hibbert v, Purchas.—6. Sheppard v, Bennett. 
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XIV. 

ALEXIS DE TOCdUEVILLE. Correspondence and Con¬ 
versations with Nassau W. Senior, from 1833 to 1859. 
Edited by Mrs. M. C. M. SiMPSON. Two Vols., Large 
Post 8vo. 2U, 

“ An extremely interesting book, and a singularly good illustration of 
the value which, even in an age of newspapers and magdzines, memoirs 
have and will always continue to have for the puq^oses of history.”— 
Sat 74 }'day Revieiv, 

“A book replete with knowledge and thought .”—Qimrtady Review. 

“Another of those interesting journals in which Mr, Senior has, as 
it were, crystallized the sayings of some of those many remarkable men * 
wdth whom he came in contact .”—Morning Post. 


XV. 

From the AtUhoPs latest Stereotyped Edition^ 

mss YOUMANS’ FIRST BOOK OP BOTANY. Designed 

to cultivate the observing powers of children. New and 
Enlarged Edition, with 300 Engravings. Crown 8vo, sx. 

XVI. 

AN ESSAY ON THE CULTURE OF THE OBSERVING 

POWERS OP CHILDREN, Especially in connection with 
the Study of Botany. By Eliza A. YOUMANS, of New 
York. Edited, with Notes and a Supplement on the Ex¬ 
tension of the Principle to Elementary Intellectual Training 
in General, by Joseph Payne, Fellow of the College of 
Preceptors: Author of “ Lectures on the Science and Art 
of Education,” etc. Crown 8vo. 2x. 

The little book, now under notice, is expressly designed to make 
the earliest instruction of childran a mental discipline. Miss Youmans 
presents in her work the ripe results of educational experience reduced 
to a system, wisely conceiving that an education—even the most 
elementary—should be regarded as a discipline of the mental powers, 
and that the fects of external nature supply the most suitable materials 
for this description in the case of children. She has applied that 
principle to the study of botany. This study, according to her just 
notions'on the subject, is to be fundamentally based on the exercise of 
the pupil’s own powers of observation. He is to see and examine the 
properties of plants and flowers at first hand, not merely to be informed 
of what otberihav^seen and examined. ”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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XVII. 

OVER VOLCANOES; OR, THROUGH PRANCE AND SPAIN 
IN 1871. By A, Kingsman. Crown 8vo. xos, 6 d. 

The writer’s tone is so pleasant, his language is so good, and his 
spirits are so fresh, buoyant, and exhilarating, that you find yourself 
inveigled into reading, for the thousand-and-first time, a description of 
a Spanish bull-fight .”—Illustrated London Hews, 

* * The adventures of our tourists are related with a good deal of 
pleasantry and humorous dash, which make the narrative agreeable 
reading .”—Public Opinion, 

A work which we cordially recommend to such readers as desire 
to know something of Spain as she is to-day. Indeed, so fresh and 
original is it, that we could have wished that it had been a bigger book 
than it is .”—Literary World, 


xvm. 

IN aUEST OF COOLIES. A South Sea Sketch. By James 
L. A. Hope. Crown 8vo, with 15 Illustrations from 
Sketches by the Author. Price 6 s, Second Edition. 

“ At the present moment, when considerable attention has been 
directed to the South Seas, by the mux*der of Bishop Patteson, the little 
book before us arrives most opportunely. . . . Mr. Hope’s descrip¬ 

tion of the natives is graphic and amusing, and the book is altogether 
well M'^orthy of perusal.”— Standard. • 

“ Lively and clever sketches.”— Athen(rum, 

** This agreeably written and amusingly illustrated volume .”—Public 
Opinion, 


XIX. 

ROUND THE WORLD IN 1870. A Volume of Travels, with 
Maps. By A. D. CARLISLE, B.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. 
Demy 8 vo, 16.5-. 

“ Makes one understand how going round the world is to be done in 
the quickest and pleasantest manner, and how the brightest and most 
cheerful of travellers did it with eyes wide open and keen attention all 
on the alert, with ready sympathies, with the happiest facility of hitting 
upon the most interesting features of nature and the most interesting 
characteristics of man, and all for its own sake. ”— Spectator, 

** Delightfully written, as unpretentious and as entertaining a sketch 
of travel as we have seen for a long time.”— Scotsman, 

*‘We can only commend, which we do very heartily, an eminently 
sensible and readable book .”—British Quarterly Review, 
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XX. 

THE NILE WITHOUT A DRAGOMAN. (Second Edition.) 
By Frederic Eden. In one voL, crown 8vo, cloth, ys, 6 d, 

** Should any of our readers care to imitate Mr. Eden’s example, and 
wish to see things with their own eyes, and shift for themselves, next winter 
in Upper Egypt, they will find this book a very agreeable guide.”— Times. 

** Gives, within moderate compass, a suggestive description of the 
charms, curiosities, dangers, and discomforts of the Nile voyage.”— 
Saturday Review. 

“ We have in these pages the most minute description of life as it 
appeared on the banks of the Nile; all that could be seen or was worth 
seeing in nature or in art is here pleasantly and graphically set down. 
. . . It is a book to read during an autumn holiday.”— Spectator. 


XXI. 

SCRIPTURE LANDS IN CONNECTION WITH THEIR 
HISTORY. By G. S. Drew, M.A., Rector of Avington, 
Winchester, Author of “Reasons of Faith.” Second 
Edition. Bevelled boards, 8vo, price lor. 6 d. 

** Mr. Drew has invented a new method of illustrating Scripture 
history—from observation of the countries. Instead of narrating his 
travels and referring from timer to time to the facts of sacred history 
belonging to the different countries, he writes an outline history of the 
Hebrew nation from Abraham downwards, with special reference to the 
various points in which the geography illustrates the history. The 
advantages of this plan are obvious. Mr. Drew thus gives us not a 
mere imitation of ‘ Sinai and Palestine,’ but a view of the same subject 
from the other side . . . He is very successful in picturing to his 
readers the scenes before his own mind. The position of Abraham in 
Palestine is portrayed, both socially and geographically, with great 
vigour, Mr. Drew has given an admirable account of the Hebrew 
sojourn in E^pt, and has done much to popularize the newly-acquired 
kiiowledge of Assyria in connection with the two Jewish Idngdoms. 
Saturday Review. 

* * This volume will be read by every Biblical student with equal profit 
and interest. We do not'remember any work in which the Scripture 
has been interwoven so admirably with the natural history of the places 
in Vhick its transactions happened. It has been written in a devout 
and reverential spirit, and reflects great credit on its author as a man ot 
learning and a Christian. We regard it has a very seasonable contribu¬ 
tion to our religious Iit«ature.”— Record. 
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xxii. 

ECHOES OP A FAMOUS YEAH. By Harriet Parr, 
Author of “ The Life of Jeanne d'Arc,” “ In the Silver Age/' 
etc. Crown 8vo, 8^. 

** A graceful and touching, as well as truthful account of the Franco- 
Prussian War. Those who are in the habit of reading books to children 
will find this at once instructive and delightful.”— I^ublic Opinion. 

“ Miss Parr has the great gift of charming simplicity of style : and if 
children are not interested in her book, many of their seniors wDl be.”— 
British Quarterly Review* 

xxin. 

JOURNALS KEPT IN PRANCE AND ITALY, FROM 1848 

TO 1852 . With a Sketch of the Revolution of 1848, By 
the late Nassau William Senior. Edited by his daugh¬ 
ter, M. C. M. Simpson. In two vols., post 8vo, 24s. 

“ The present volume gives us conversations with some of the most 
prominent men in the political history of France and Italy ... as 
well as with others whose names are not so familiar or are hidden under 
initials. Mr. Senior has the art of inspiring all men with frankness, 
and of persuading them to put themselves unreservedly in his hands 
without fear of private circulation.”— Athcnccum, 

“ The book has a genuine historical value.”— Saturday Review. 

“No better, more honest, and more readable view of the state of 
political society during the existence of the second Republic could well 
be looked for.”— Rxaminer. 

‘‘ Of the value of these volumes as additional chapter in the history 
of France at the period when the Republic passed into the Empire, it is 
impossible to speak too highly.”— Public Opinion. 

XXIV. 

THE SECRET OF LONG LIFE. Dedicated by special per¬ 
mission to Lord St. Leonards. Large crown 8vo, 5^, 

[Second Edition. 

“ A charming little volume, written with singular felicity of style and 
illustration. ”— Times. 

“A pleasantly written volume, of a very suggestive character.”— 
Standard. 

“A very pleasant little, book, which is always, whether it deal in 
paradox or earnest, cheerful, genial, scholarly.”— Spectator. 

“ The bold and striking character of the whole conception is entitled 
to the warmest admiration. ”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ We should recommend our readers to get this book , . , 

because they will be amused by the jovial miscellaneous and cultured 
gossip with which he strews his pages.”— British Quarterly Review. 
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XXV. 

JEAN JAROUSSEAU, THE PASTOR OP THE DESERT, 

From the French of Eugene Pelletan. Translated by 
Colonel E. P. de l’Hoste. In fcap. 8vo,with an engraved 
frontispiece, price 5J. 

is a poetical simplicity and picturesqueness; the noblest 
heroism; unpretentious religion ; pure love, and the spectacle of a 
household brought up in the fear of the Lord. . . . The whole 
story has an air of quaint antiquity similar to that which invests with a 
charm more easily felt than described the site of some splendid ruin.”— 
Illustrated London NtWS. 

“ This charming specimen of Eugene Pelletan’s tender grace, humour, 
and high-toned morality. ”and Quet^ies, 

A touching record of the struggles in the cause of religious liberty 
of a real ma-n.---Graphic. 


XXVI, 

CATHOLICISM AND THE VATICAN. With a Narrative of 
the Old Catholic Congress at Munich. By J. Lowry 
Whittle, A.M., Trin. Coll., Dublin. Grown 8vo, 4^, 6 d 

“ We cannot follow the author through his graphic and lucid sketch 
of the Catholic movement in Cxermany and of the Munich Congress, at 
which he was present; but we may cordially recommend his book to 
all who wish to follow the course of the movcmcntySaturdny Lev/av. 

“A valuable and philosophic,contribution to the solution of one of 
the greatest questions of this stirring age .”—Church Times, 


XXVII. 

NAZARETH: ITS LIFE AND LESSONS. In small 8vo, 
cloth, ss. By the Author of “ The Divine Kingdom on 
Earth as it is in Heaven,” 

“ In Him was Izfe^ and the life was the light of menf 

“ A singularly reverent and beautiful book; the style in which it is 
written is not less chaste and attractive than its subject ,”—Daily Tele* 
graph. 

‘‘We would earnestly commend it for attentive perusal to those who 
are proposing to undertake, or have just entered upon, the sacred 
ministry ia our church .”—Morning Post. 

“ Perhaps one of the most remarkable books recently issued in the 
whole range of English theology. . . . Original in design, calm 
and appreciative in language, noble and elevated in style, this book, we 
venture to think, will live.”— Churchman's Magazine. 
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XXVIII. 

THE DIVINE KINGDOM ON EAETH AS IT IS IN 
HEAVEN. In demy 8vo, bound in cloth. Price loj. 6 d. 
“ Our Commonwealth is in Heaven.” [Now ready, 
“It is seldom that, in the course of our critical duties, we have to 
deal with a voltime of any size or pretension so entirely valuable and 
satisfactory as this. Published anonymously as it is, there is no living 
divine to whom the authorship would not be a credit . . . Not the 
least of its merits is the perfect simplicity and clearness, conjoined with 
a certain massive beauty, of its style.”— Literary Churchman, 

“A high purpose and a devout spirit characterize this work. It is 
thoughtful and eloquent . . . The most valuable and suggestive chapter 
is entitled ‘ Fulfilment in Life and Ministry of Christ,’ which is full of 
original thinking admirably expressed.”— British Quarterly Review, 
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I. 

THE DOCTOB’S DILEMMA. By Hesba Stretton, 
Author of Little Meg,” etc., etc. out, 

II. 

HONOR BLAKE; THE STORY OP A PLAIN .WOMAN. 

By Mrs. Keatinge, Author of “ English Homes in India.” 
Two vols., crown 8vo. * out. 

III. 

THE SPINSTERS OP BLATCHINGTON. By Mar. 
Travers. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. [yust out. 

IV. 

THE PRINCESS CLARICE. A STORY OP 1871. By 

Mortimer Collins. Two vols., crown 8vo. 

*‘Mr. Collins has produced a readable book, amusingly characteristic. 
There is good description of Devonshire scenery; and lastly there is 
Clarice, a most successful heroine, who must speak to the reader for 
herself, thenmum, 

“ Very readable and amusing. We would especially give an honour¬ 
able mention to Mr. Collins’s ‘ vers de socUti^^ the writing of which has 
almost become a lost art.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ A bright, fresh, and original book, with whibh we recommend all 
genuine novel-readers to become acquainted at the eariiest opportunity.” 
— Standard: 

“ A charming book, which every one should take as a necessary part 
of their holiday luggage,”— John Bull. 
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V. 

A GK>OD HATCH. By Amelia Perrier, Author of Mea 
Culpa.” Two vols. [^usi out. 

“ Racy and X\y€i'^y—Athen<Bum. 

** Agreeably written.”— Public Opinion, 

Very brisk, vivacious, and sparkles with arch humour. The charm 
or the story is its freshness, vigour, and dash. At times, indeed, the fun 
becomes almost rollicking, with much about it of the happy audacity of 
Lever. And the two volumes bristle with little, keen, sharp sayings 
. • . As pleasant and readable a novel as we have seen this 
season. ”— Examiner, 

“This cj,ever and amusing novel.”— Pall Mall Gazette, 

VI. 

THOHASINA. By the author of Dorothy,” Cressy,” 
etc. Two vols., crown 8vo. \!just out, 

“We would liken it to a finished and delicate cabinet picture, in 
which there is no brilliant colour, and yet all is harmony; in which no 
line is without its purpose, but all contribute to the unity of the work.” 
— Athenaeum. 

“For the delicacies of character-drawng, for play of incident, and 
for finish of style, we must refer our readers to the story itself: from the 
perusal of which they cannot fail to derive both interest and amuse¬ 
ment.”— Daily News. ^ 

** Very pleasant and lively reading.”— Graphic. 

“ This undeniably pleasing story.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

_ VII. 

THE STORY OF SIR EDW*ARD^S WIFE. By Hamilton 
Marshall, Author of “ For Very Life.” One vol., crown 
8vo. 0 ^^* 

“There are many clever conceits in it , , . Mr. Hamilton 
Marshall proves in ^ Sir Edward^s Wife ’ that he can tell a story 
closely and pleasantly.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A quiet graceful little story.”— Spectator, 

There is a freshness and vigour in Mr. Marshall’s writings that will 
be enjoyed by the thoughtful reader.”— Public Opinion. 

VIIL 

LINKED AT LAST. By F. E. Bunnett. One vol, crown 
8 vo. 

“‘Linked at Last’ contains so much of pretty description, natural 
incident, and deIicate.portraiture, that the reader who once takes it up 
will not be inclined to relinquisli it; without concluding the volume.”— 
Morning Post. 

“A very charming story.”—-feAw Bull. 

“A very simple and beautiful story.” — Public Opinion. 
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IX. 

PERPLEXITY. By Sydney Mostyn, a New Writer. Three 
vols., crown 8 vo. \yusi out 

* ‘ Unquestionably a very powerful story. What may be called its mani¬ 
pulation is exceedingly able, inasmuch as it is told in an autobiographical 
form ; and yet it exhibits the thoughts, feelings, ideas, andtemptations 
of a woman of varied and interesting characteristics. /hj*/. 

** We congratulate Sydney Mostyn on the production of a deeply 
interesting work, full of manly thoughts, admirable reflections, and 
sparkling humour. The work Is aptly named, and we can assure its 
author we shall experience no perplexity when others from his pen lie 
on our table.”— Public Opinion, 

“ Shows much lucidity, much power of portraiture, and no incon¬ 
siderable sense of humour.”— Examiner. 

“ The literary workmanship is good, and the story forcibly and 
graphically told.”— Daily New>^. 

“Written with very considerable power, the plot is original and 
. . . worked out with great cleverness and sustained intere.st.”— 
Standard. 

X. 

CRUEL AS THE GRAVE. By the Countess von Bothmer. 

Three vols., crown 8 vo. 

“ Jealousy is cruel cu the GraveP 

“The Wise Man’s motto is prefixed to an interesting, though some¬ 
what tragic story, by the Countess von Bothmer, . . . Her German 

prince, with his chivalrous affection, his disinterested patriotism, and his 
soldierlike sense of duty, is no unworthy type of a national character 
which has lately given the world m^ny instances of old-fashioned 
herois m. ’ ’— A thenmum . 

“This graceful story—tender and gay, with the sweetest tenderness 
and the brightest gaiety,—whether pathetic or satirical, is always natural 
and never dull.”— Morning Post. 

“An agreeable, unaffected, and eminently readable novel. ”— Daily 
News. 

XL 

HER TITLE OP HONOUR. By Holme lee. One voL, 
crown 8 vo. (Second Edition.) 

It is unnecessary to recommend tales of Holme Lee’s, for they are 
well known, and all more or less liked. But this book far exceeds 
even our favourites, Sylvan Holt's Daughter, Kathie Brande, and 
Thorney Hall, because with the interest of a pathetic story is united 
the value of a definite and high purpose. 

“ We need scarcely say of a book of Holme Lee’s writing, that it is 
carefully finished and redolent of a refined and beautiful soul. We have 
no more accomplished or conscientious literary artist. "••British Quarterly. 

“ A most exquisitely written story,”— Literary Churchman. 


6 $, Cornhill, London .' 
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Shortly will be Re-issued, with additions to each fart, 

W. C. Bennett's Poems, in Five Parts, 
at One Shilling each. 

BABY MAY, THE WORN WEDDING RING, AND OTHER 
HOME POEMS. With Illustration by Watson. 

aUEEN ELEANOR'S VENGEANCE, BALLADS, AND 
NARRATIVE POEMS. With Illustration by Watson. 

SONGS BY A SONG-WRITER. With Steel Portrait. First 
Series. 

SONGS BY A SONG-WRITER. With Illustration by 
Watson. Second Series. 

POEMS OP THOUGHT AND FANCY, AND ONE HUNr 
DRED SONlfETS. With Illustration by Watson. ^ 


I. 

WALLED IN AND OTHER POEMp. By the Rev. Henry 
J. Bulkely. Crown 8 vo, sa [Now ready. 


II. 

SONGS OP LIFE AND DEATH. By John Payne, Author n* 
of “ Intaglios,” Sonnets,” “ The Masque of Shadows,” etc.. 
Crown SvOj 5 J. [Just out. 

.. * - - -- —— — — -- — 
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^ in. 

SONGS OP TWO WORLDS. By a New Writer. Fcap. 8vo, 

cloth, $s, 

“The ‘New Writer' is certainly no tyro. No one after reading the 
first two poems, almost perfect in rhythm and all the graceful reserve of 
true lyrical strength, can doubt that this book is the rtffeult of lengthened 
thought and assiduous training in poetical form. . . . These poems will 
assuredly take high rank among the class to which they belong,"— 
British Quarterly Review^ April u/. 

“No extracts could do justice to the exquisite tones, the felicitous 
phrasing and delicately wrought harmonies of some of these poems."— 
Nonconformist^ March 

“ Are we in this book making the acquaintance of a fine and original 
poet, or of a most artistic imitator ? And our deliberate opinion is that 
the former hypothesis is the right one. It has a purity and delicacy of 
feeling like morning air.”— Graphic^ March i 6 th. 

“ If these poems are the mere preludes of a mind growing in power 
and in inclination for verse, we have in them the promise of a fine poet. 
. . . The verse describing Socrates has the highest note of critical 
poetry,”— Spectator^ Feb, 17M. 

“The writer possesses, and has by much cultivation enhanced, the 
gift which is essential to lyrical poetry of the highest order.”— Manchester 
Guardian^ Jan, iith, 

“ So healthy in sentiment and manfy in tone that one cannot help 
feeling an interest in the ^Examiner Dec, 30//^. 


IV. 

THE LEGENDS OF ST. PATRICE, AND OTHER POEUS. 

By Aubrey de Vere. Crown 8vo, 5J. [yust out, 

f 


V. 

EROS AGONISTES. By E. B, D. Crown 8vo, 3^. 

[yust out, 

“ The author of these verses has written a vety touching story of the 
human heart in the story he teljs with such pathos and power, of an 
affection cherished so long and so secretly, ... If is not the least 
merit of these pages that they are everywhere illumined with moral and 
religious sentiment su^est^, not paraded, of the brightest, purest 
character.”— Standard, 


65, Cornhilly London, * 
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VI. 

THE im OF STB^GE HEETINaS, AND OTHER 

POEMS. By Mortimer Collins. Crown 8vo, sj. 

**Mr. Collins has an undercurrent of chivalry and romance beneath 
the trifling vein of good humoured banter which is the special cha¬ 
racteristic of his Merse. . . . The ‘Inn of Strange Meetings’ is a 

sprightly piece.*'— AtAenaum. 

“ Abounding in quiet humour, in bright ^ancy, in sweetness and 
melody of expression, and, at times, in the tenderest touches of pathos.” 
— Graphic. 


VI1. 

ASPROMONTE, AND OTHER POEMS. Second Edition, 
cloth, 4s. 6 d. 

“ The volume is anonymous; but there is no reason for the author to be 
ashamed of it. The ‘ Poems of Italy* are evidently inspired by genuine 
enthusiasm in the cause espoused; and one of them, ‘ The Execution of 
Felice Orsini/ has much poetic merit, the event celebrated being told 
with dramatic force.”— Athen<mm. 

“ The vene is fluent and free.”— Spectator. 


• VIIL 

THE DREAM AND THE DEED, AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Patrick Scott, Author of “Footpaths Between Two 
Worlds,” etc. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5 j. 

” A bitter and able satire on the vices and follies of the day, literary, 
social, and political,”— Standard. 

Shows real poq^ic power coupled with evidences of satirical energy.** 
-^Edinburgh DaUy Review. 


■fc 
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IFE AND 



ORKS OF THE 


Rev. FRED. W. ROBERTSON. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIOlfS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OP THE LATE REV. FRED. W. 

ROBERTSON, M.A. Edited by Stopford Brooke, M.A., 
Hon. Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Library Edition, in 
demy 8vo, with Steel Portrait. I2r. 

A Popular Edition, in one vol., is now ready. 

Price 6 s. 


SERMOITS :—Price 3^. 6 d, per voL 
First Series • . • . 

Second Series 
Third Series , 

Fourth Series 


» 

Small crown 8vo. 
Small crown 8vo. 
Small crown 8vo. 
Small crown 8vo. 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO 

THE CORINTHIANS. Small crown 8vo. Sr. 

LECTURES AND ADDRESSES ON LITERARY AND 

SOCIAL TOPJCS. Small crown 8vo. 3r. 6 d, 

AN ANALYSIS OF HR. TENNYSON’S “IN HEHORIAH.” 

(Dedicated by permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo. 2r. 

THE EDUCATION OP THE HUHAN RACE. Translated 
from the German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. 8vo. 
2 r. • 


A LECTURE ON FRED. W. ROBERTSON, HJL By the 

Rev. F. A. Noble, delivered before the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Pittsburgh, U.S. ts, 6ti. 


65, Cornhill, London, 
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Sermons by the Rev. Stopford a. Brooke, M.A. 

Honorary Chaplain to Her Majesty the Queen* 


I. 

TEE LIFE AND WOBE OF FBEDEBICE DENISON 
MATJBICE. A Memorial Sermon, Crown Syo, sewed is* 


II. 

CEBIST IN HODEBN LIFE. Sermons preached in St. 
James's Chapel, York Street, London. Third Edition. \ 
Crown 8vo, ys, 6 d. 

Nobly fearless and singularly strong ... carries our admi¬ 
ration throughout .*'—British Quarterly RevieoK 

III. 

FBEEDOM IN TEE CEDBCE OF ENGLAND. Second 

Edition. Six Sermons suggested bytheVoysey Judgment. 

In One Volume. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. 6^. 

“Everyone should read them. No one can be insensible to the 
charm of his style, or the clear logical manner in which he treats his 
subject.”— Churchman's Monthly. 

“We have to thank Mr. Brooke for a very clear and courageous 
exposition of theological views, with which we are for the most part in 
full sympathy.”— Spectator. * 

“Interesting and readable, and characterized by great clearness of 
thought, frankness of statement, and moderation of tone .”—Church 
Opinion. 

“ A very fair statement of the views in recpect to freedom of thought 
held by the liberal party in the Church of England.”— Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

IV. 

SEBEONS FBEAGEED IN ST, JAMES’S CEAFEL, TOBE 
STBEET, LONDON. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6^, 

“ No one who reads these sermons will wonder that Mr. Brooke is a 
great power in London, that his chapel is thronged, and his followers 
large and ei^usiastic. They are fiery, energetic, impetuous sermons, 
rich with the treasures of a cultivated imagination,” 

“ Mr. Brooke's sermons are shrewd and clever, and always readable. 
He is better off tlttm many preachers, for he has something to say, and 
says it.”— Churekmaf^s Ma^tzine. 

“ A fine spechnmi of the best preaching of the Episcopal pulpit.”— 
British Quarter^ 
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OOKS 


ON 


Jndian 



UBJECTS. 


I. 

THE EUROPEAN IN INDIA. A Hand-book of practical 

information for those proceeding to, or residing in, the 
East Indies, relating to Outfits, Routes, Time for Departure, 
Indian Climate, etc. By Edmund C. P. Hull. With a 
MEDICAL GUIDE FOR ANGLO-INDIANS. Being 
a compendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relating 
to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. By R. S. 
Mair, M.D., F.R.CS.E., late Deputy Coroner of Madras. 
In one voL, post 8vo, 6 s, 

“ Full of all sorts of useful information to the English settler or tra¬ 
veller in India.”— Standard. 

“ One of the most valuable books ever published in India—valuable 
for its sound information, its careful array of pertinent facts,, and its 
sterling common sense. It is a publisher’s as well as an author’s * hit/ 
for it supplies a want which few persons may have discovered, but which 
everybody will at once recognise when once the contents of the book 
have been mastered. The medical part the work is invaluable.”— 
Calcutta Guardian* 


II. 

EASTERN EXPERIENCES. By L. Bowring, C.S.L, Lord 
Canning’s Private Secretary, and for many years the Chief 
Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg. In one voL, demy 
8 vo, j6s. Illustrated with Maps and Diagrams. 

An admirable and exhaustive geographical, political, and industrial 
survey. ”— Athmcmm, 

“The usefulness of this compact and methodical summary of the 
most authentic information relating to countries whose welfare is in¬ 
timately connected with our own, should obtain for Mr. Lewin Bowring’s 
work a good place amoi^ treatises of its kind .”—Daily Netbs* 

“Interesting even to the general reader, but more especially so to 
those who may have a special concern in that pcation of our Indian 
Empire,”— Fast, 

“ An elaborately got up and carefully compiled work .”—Home News, 


65 , Cornhill^ London. 
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in. 

A MEMOnt OP THE INDIAN SURVEYS. By Clement 
R. Markham. Printed by order of Her Majesty’s Secre¬ 
tary of State for India in Council. Imperial 8vo, lor. 


WESTERN INDIA BEF0Re\nD CURING THE HUTI- 
NIES. Pictures drawn from Life. By Major-General Sir 
George Le Grand Jacob, K.C.S.I., C.B. In one vol., 
crown 8vo, yj. (>d. 

“ The most important contribution to the history of Western India 
during the Mutinies, which has yet, in a popular form, been made 
public.”— Athetumm. 

“The legacy of a wise veteran, intent on the benefit of his countrymen 
rather than on the acquisition of fame .”—London and China Express, 

“Few men more competent than himself to speak authoritatively 
concerning Indian affairs.”— Standard. 


V. 

EXCHANGE TABLES OF STERLING AND INDIAN 
RUPEE CURRENCY, upon a new and extended system, 
embracing values from one farthing to one hundred 
thousand pounds, and at rates progressing, in sixteenths of 
a penny, from is. ^d. fo 2^. ^d. per rupee. By Donald 
Fraser, Accountant to the British Indian Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Co., Limited. Royal 8vo, los. 6d. 


VI. 

A CATALOGUE OF MAPS OF THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS 
IN INDIA AND OTHER PARTS OF ASIA. Published 
by Order of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in 
Council. Royal 8vo, sewed, u. 

A continuation of the above, sewed, price 6d., is now ready. 

Messrs. Henry S: King Co. are the authorised agents 
by the Government for the sale of the whole of the Maps 
enumerated iH this Catalogue, 


Cornhill, London. 



Now Ready, crown %vo, f rice %s. 

TEE .FORES OF WATER IE RAIN AEB RTTSRS, ICE 
AED GLACIERS. With 32 Illustrations. By J. Tyn¬ 
dall, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Seing volume one of 
JHE 

Il(TERpOI(AL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Messrs. Henry S. King & Co. have the pleasure to announce that. 
under this title they are issuing a SERIES of Popular Treatises, 
embodying the results of the latest investigations in the various de¬ 
partments of Science at present most prominently before the world* 

The character and scope of the Series will be best indicated by a 
reference to the names and subjects included in the following List; 
from which it will be seen that the co-operation of many of the most 
distinguished Professors in England, America, Germany, and-France 
has been already secured.* 

Although these Works are not speci^ly designed for the instruction 
of beginners, still, as they are intended to address the non-scicntijic 
public^ they will be, as far as possible, explanatory in character, and 
free from technicalities. The object of each author will be to bring his 
subject as near as he can to the general reader. 

The Series will also be published simultaneously in New York by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. \ in Paris by M. Germer Bailliere ; and in 
Leipzig by Messrs. Brockhaus. The -volumes will all be crown 8vo 
size, well printed on good paper, strongly and elegantly bound, and will 
sell in this country at a price not exceeding Five Shillings^ 


Professor Tyndall’S volume will beToUowedi by 

FHTSICS AND POLITICS. By Walter Baoehot, , 
FOOD. By Dr- Edward Smith, F.RX /v, 

^ Prospectuses of the'Series may b<?^had of the Publishers. 



INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES-FIRST LIST. 


Prof. T. H. Hariey, LL-D, F.E.8. 
BodJy Motion and Conscious¬ 
ness. 

r Dr, W.B. Carpenter, 

The Principles of Mental 
Physiology 

‘ Sir John Lubhock, Bart., F.R.S. 

The Antiquity of Man 

, Prof. Rudolph Virchow 

Moi bid Physiological Action 

n Prof. Alexander Bain, LL.D. 
Relations of Mmtl anti BofI> 

^ Prof. Balfour Stewart,LL D ,F R S. 

The Conservation of l!-neig> 

Walter Bagehot, Esq. 

Physics and Politics. 

, Dr.H CharltonBastiau.M D.,F.R.S. 

I'he Brun as an Organ of 
, Mind 

Herbert Spencer, Esq. 

The Study of Sociology* 

Prof. William Odling, F R S. 

The New Chemistiy 

Prof W.ThiseltonDyerjB A ,B,Sc 
Form and Habit in Flowci ig 
Plants. 

Dr. Edward Smith, F.R S. 

Food, 

Prof. W. Kingdom Clifford, H.A. 

The First Pnnciple*^ of the hx 
act Sciences explained to the 
non-mathematical. 

Hr. J.ir.lockyer,F.R.8. 

Spectrum Analysis. 

W, Dander Lindsey, M.D., F.R.8.E. 

' Mind in the Lower Ahimals, 

Dt* J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.It S. 
Walking, Swimming, and Fly¬ 
ing* 

Prof Jehn Tyxi^biD, XfIi*D>, FkH.S. 
The Forms of Water in Rain 
and Rivers, Ice and Glaciers. 


Prof, A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F<R S. 
Earth Sculjilure: Hills, Val¬ 
leys, Mountains, Plains, Rivers, 
Lakes; how they weie Pro¬ 
duced, and how they have been 
Destroyed 

Dr. Henry Jffandsley. ^ 

Responsibility m Disease. 

Prof. W. Stanley Jevons* ^ 

The Logic of Statistics. 

Prof Michael Foster, M.D.^ 
Protoplasm and the Cell Ineory. 


Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S 
Pungi then Nature, Influences, 
and Uses 

Prof Claude Barnard 

Physic il and Metaphysical 
Phenomena of Life 


Prof. A. Quetelet,, 

Social Physics 

Prof. H Sainte Claire Deville. 

An Inlioduction to General 
Chemistiy. 

Prof. Wurtz. - 

Atom< and the Atomic Thcoiy 
Prof. D. Quatrefages. 

Ihc Ncgio Races 
Prof. Lacaze Duthiers. 

Zoology stme Cuvier, 

Prof Berthelot. 

C hcii ical Synthesis 
Prof J, Rosenthal 
(Subject not yet iccei\cd ) 

Prof. James D. Dana, M.A., LL.D. 

On Ctphali/ation ; oi, Head 
Characters in the Caradalion 
and Progiess of J ife. 

Prof S. W. Johnson, M.A. 

On the Nutrition of Plants 
Prof. Austin Flint, Jr., M D. ‘ 

The Nervous System and its Re¬ 
lation to the Bodily Functions 

Prof. W, D. Whitney. . 

Modern Linguistic Science. 
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